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THE 
bn S PREFACE... 


Te E RE have been very few 7 Be publiſhed 

of late years that have met with a better 
reception, or attained to 4 greater reputation 1 
the learned world, than the following Critical 
Reflections. 7 . is a truth ſo well known to 
_ moſt judges of polite learning, that it would be 
unneceſſary to attempt to illuſtrate the character 
either of the author or his performance. As 
for what concerns this tranſlation, I have very 
little: to ſay, but that I have endeavoured as 
much as poſſible to render it not unworthy of 
the public acceptance. I have taken care to ob- 
ſerve a middle way between too looſe a para- 
phraſe, and too literal a verſion ; my chief aim 
being to convey the Hirit as well as ſenſe of the 
original. The quotations from the Greek writ-' 
ers, which are pretty numerous, eſpecially in the 
third volume, are copied in the French original” 
from Latin tranſlations ; not that our author 
was unacquainted with the Greek, but becauſe 
this language is not fo generally under flood 3 in 
that kingdom. However as this reaſon is of no 
weight i in England, where moſt people that un- 
derſtand Latin, have ſome tinfure at leaft 
F the Greek, I have therefore taken the li- 
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berty to deviate bere from our author, by giving 
theſe quotations in their original language. The 
tranſlations of the claſſic poets are taken from 
our beſt writers; and the paſſages of Boileau 
are from the Engi 1f venſion of this poet done by 
ſeveral hands. A few lines from Racine, Cor 
neille, and others, I have attempted myſelf, 
not intending they ſhould be looked upon as 
poetry (for I may ſay with the ſatyriſt, 
Nec fonte labra prolui caballino) ut only 
to preſerve by ſome kind of verfification a_ 
greater air of conformity with the French, 

The reader will find, that moſt of the quo- 
tations from the Greek and Latin writers are 
rendered rather by a kind of paraphraſe than 
tranſlation , wherefore it will not be amaſs to ac- 
quaint him that theſe paſſages are engliſhed from 
the French tranſlation, and not from the ori. 
ginals; left by making a more exact verſion we 
ſhould have hoft the author's meaning, who by 
means of his paraphraſe frequently ſtrikes out 


| fomething that helps to prove his point, I need 


not mention any thing with regard to my own 
miſtakes ; Thope there are none but ſuch as are ex- 
cuſable in an undertaking of this narure, and 
that the reader will be able to trace in this im- 


perfect copy ſome faint reſemblance of the beat 
ries of the excellent original, 
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A to explain what the beauty of a picture or 
poem chiefly conſiſts in; what merit both may 
draw, from conforming to rules; and what aſ- 
ſiſtance their productions may borrow of other 
arts, in order to ſhine * with webe luſtre. 

culo . „01101 03 

In the ſecond, cart.” I front: of che 1 
tions, whether natural or acquired, neceſſary to 
form great painters, or poets. ., I inquire here 
likewiſe into the reaſons of ſome ages being 
ſo fertile, and others fo barren of celebrated 
artiſts. I examine afterwards into the means, 
whereby the reputation of illuſtrious artiſts 
has been raiſed ; by what marks one can fore- 
tell, whether the fame, they have acquired in 
their days, be tranſient, or durable; and fi- 
nally, what thoſe preſages are which impower 
us to predict, that the fame of a painter or 
poet, cried up by his cotemporaries, will con- 
tinue to increaſe, ſo as to arrive to a much 
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higher degree of veneration in future ages, 


char at the time lie lived. 


The third part of this work is laid out in⸗ 
tirely in explaining ſome diſcoveries, Which, 
methinks, I have made in relation to the thea- 
trical entertainments of the ancients. In the 
preceding editions of my book, this diſcourſe 


on the ancient theatres occurs in the firſt part, 
having placed it where it ſeemed to fall in 
with the nature of the ſubject. But I have 
been ſince reminded, that my digreſſion, where 
it was firſt,” interrupted the reader's view of 
the principal matter. I have been therefore 


adviſed to throw it into a ſeparate volume; 
an advice Which I have complied with the 
more readily, as the improvements and addi- 
tions, I had to make to the diſcourſe here 
mentioned, would have rendered Jay fault much 
Wore enn 95 * 
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HAT a ſenſible pleaſure ariſes from 
poems and pictures, is a truth we 
are convinced of by daily experience; 

and yet *tis a difficult matter to ex- 

| plain the nature of this pleaſure, 
which bears ſo great a reſemblance with affliction, 
and whoſe ſymptoms are ſometimes as affecting, 
as thoſe of the deepeſt forrow. The arts of poetry 
and painting are never more applauded, than when 
they are moſt ſucceſsful in moving us to pity. 
Tab B | T The 
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The pathetic repreſentation of the ſacrifice of 
Fephtha's daughter, ſet in a frame, is one of the 
moſt elegant ornaments of a ſumptuous. cabinet. 

The ſeveral groteſque figures, and moſt ſmiling 
compoſitions of painters of the gayeſt fancies, paſs 
unobſerved, to attend to this tragical picture. A 
poem, the chief ſubject whereof is the violent death 
of a young princeſs, graces the moſt auguſt ſo- 
lemnity ; and the tragedy is marked out for one 
of the principal amuſements of a company aſſem- 
bled for their diverſion. *Tis obſervable, that we 
feel in general a greater pleaſure in weeping, than 
in laughing at a theatrical repreſentation. 

In ſhort, the more our compaſſion would have 
been raiſed by ſuch actions as are deſcribed by 
poetry and painting, had we really beheld them; 
the more in propertion the imitations attempted 
by thoſe arts are capable of affecting us. Theſe 
actions are univerſally allowed to be the happieſt 
and nobleſt ſubjects. It muſt be therefore a ſecret 
charm that draws our attention to the imitations 
made by thoſe arts, whilſt our nature feels an 
inward dread and repugnance at the ſight of its 
own pleaſure, 

I ſhall venture to undertake to clear up this 
paradox, and explain the origin of that pleaſure, 
which we receive from poems and paintings. At- 
tempts of a leſs arduous nature have been frequent- 
ly charged with temerity. Tis an attempt to un- 
fold to man the cauſes of his approbation and diſ- 
like: an attempt to inſtru& him concerning the 

nature of his own ſentiments, how they riſe and 
_ 1 ne 
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are formed within him. I cannot therefore flatter 
myſelf with the hopes of my reader's approbation, 
unleſs I ſucceed in endeavouring to lay open to 
him what paſſes within himſelf; that is, in ons 
word, the moſt inward motions of his heart. *Tis 
— to reject as untrue the glaſs, wherein we 
perceive no reſemblance of our own features. | 

Thoſe who write on ſubjects of a leſs ſenſible na- 
ture, have it frequently in their power to err with 
impunity. To detect their miſtakes, a great deal 
of reflection, and ſometimes inquiry, is neceſſary, 
but the ſubject which comes under my examina- 
tion, is moſt obvious and intelligible. Every man 
is poſſeſſed of a ſtandard rule applicable to my 
arguments, ſo as to diſcover eaſily the leaſt devia- 
tion they may have from truth. 

On the other hand, tis rendering an important 
ſervice to thoſe two arts, (arts, that are ranked 
amongſt the moſt accompliſhed ornaments of po- 
lite ſociety) to inquire philoſophically into the 
nature and manner of the effects ariſing from their 
productions. A book which could lay open the 
heart of man, when moved by a poem, or affect- 
ed with a picture, would give our artiſts a very 
juſt and extenſive view of the general effect of 
their works, . whereof they ſeem to have ſo im- 
perfect an idea. I muſt beg the indulgence of thoſe 
gentlemen, for giving them ſo frequently, in the 
courſe, of this work; the appellation of artiſts. The 
regard which, upon all occaſions; J expreſs for their 
reſpective arts, will be ſufficient to convince them, 
that WF: not adding illuſtrious, or ſome other pro- 
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per epithet to artiſt, Proceeds only from my ap- 


prehenſion of falling into repetition. The deſire of 


tendering them ſervice is one of my inducements 
to publiſh theſe reflections, which I offer as the ob- 
ſervations of a plain fellow-citizen, drawn from 
the examples of paſt ages, in order to enable their 
republic to be more upon its guard againſt future 


 Inconveniencies. If at any time I happen to aſ- 


ſume a legiſlative tone, the reader will pleaſe to 
excule it, as proceeding from inadvertency, rather 
than from any notion I entertain of my 2 


tive e authority. 


CHAP. 2 


07 the neceſſity of occupation, in wit to oral 
'  heavineſs; and of the attractives which 


the motions of the paſſions have with re- 
gard to man. 


HE natural pleaſures of man are always 
the fruits of indigence, which is what Plato 
meant, perhaps, by that allegorical expreſſion of 
his, that love is the offspring of want and abun- 
dance. Let thoſe that inſtrutt the public with 
philoſophical tracts, expound the wonders of the 
divine providence, in uſing ſuch various precau- 
tions and methods to induce man, by the allure- 
ment of pleaſure, to attend to his own preſerva- 
tion ; : 
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tion: tis ſufficient for me, that this is an uncon- 
teſted truth, to ferm thereof the baſis of my rea- 
ſonings. 

In proportion to \the greatneſs of our wants, ae 
pleaſure of gratifying them is attended with a 
greater or leſſer degree of ſenſibility. Thoſe who 
approach the moſt delicious banquets, without a 
preparation of appetite, feel not half ſo much plea- 
ſure as thoſe, who with a hungry. ſtomach ſit down 
to a homely entertainment. Nature is imperfect- 
ly ſupplied by art, and the moſt exquiſite contri- 
vances of the latter can never prepare us for ſo 
much pleaſure as hunger and indigence. _ 

The ſoul hath its wants no. leſs than the body j 
and one of the greateſt wants of man is to have 
his mind inceſſantly occupied. The heavineſs 
which quickly attends the inactivity of the mind, 
is a ſituation ſo very diſagreeable to man, that he 
frequently chuſes to expoſe himſelf to the moſt 
painful exerciſes, rather than be troubled with it. 

»Tis eaſy to comprehend in what manner bo- 
dily He even that which ſeems to require the 
leaſt application, employs the ſoul. Excluſive of 
external exerciſe, there are ſtill two other methods 
of occupying the mind. The firſt is, when the 
ſoul is affected by external objects, which is what 
we call, a ſenſible impreſſion: the other is, when 
ſhe amuſes herſelf with the ſpeculation of uſeful or 
curious ſubjects, which is properly to reflect and 
. meditate. 3 

This ſecond kind of occupation... is dilugree- 
. and ſometimes even impracticable to the ſoul, 

B 3 eſpecially 
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eſpecially when tis not an actual or recent ſenti- 
ment that employs her reflections. For ſhe is then 
obliged to make continual efforts in purſuit of the 
object of her attention, and thoſe efforts being fre- 
quently rendered ineffectual by the preſent diſpo- 
ſition of the organs of the brain, terminate in 
an empty and fruitleſs application. Or elſe it hap- 
pens that the imagination, grown too warm, pre- 
ſents no longer a diſtinct object, but is hurried 
away by a tumultuary ſucceſſion of innumerable 
unconnected ideas; or, finally, the mind fatigued 
with ſo cloſe an application, ſeeks to unbend itſelf ; 
and a dull heavy penſiveneſs, unattended with the 
enjoyment. of any one particular object, is the 
fruit of the efforts it has made for its amuſement. 
Every man muft have experienced the wearineſs 
of that ſtate, wherein he finds himſelf incapable 
of thinking; as well as the uneaſineſs of that ſitu- 
ation, wherein he is forced into a tumultuous varie- 
ty of thought, unable to fix his choice upon any one 
particular object. There are very few ſo happy as 
to be but ſeldom liable to one of thoſe two ſitua- 
tions, or even capable of being commonly good 
company to themſelves: few that can make them - 
ſelves maſters of that art, which, to expreſs my- 
ſelf in the words of Horace, teacheth a man to 
Jive in friendſhip with himſelf: Quod te tibi red- 
dat amicum. To attain to that perfection, a cer- 
tain temperament of body is neceſſary, which leaves 
thoſe that are poſſeſſed thereof, as much indebted 
to providence, as the eldeſt fons of princes. *Tis 
Fequiſite alſo to have made an early application to 


Rudy, 
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ſtudy, and to ſuch other occupations, as demand 
a great deal of reflection. The mind ought to 
have contracted a habit of ranging its thoughts, 
and of reflecting on what it reads; for the bare 
running over a ſubject, without any action of the 
mind, and without ſuſtaining it with proper re- 
flections, becomes frequently laborious and tire- 
ſome. But the 1 imagination, by conſtant exerciſe, 
is ſubdued, and growing docile, ſubmits to what- 
ever laws we pleaſe to preſcribe. By dint of 
meditating, we acquire a habit of transferring our 
thoughts with eaſe to a diverſity of matters, or 
of fixing it to any one particular object. 

This ſelf-converſation reſcues thoſe, who are 
practiſed therein, from the abovementioned ſtate 
of heavineſs and miſery. But, as I have already 
obſerved, the number of thoſe, whom a ſweetneſs 
of blood, and happy mixture of humors, has 
deftined for ſuch a gentle retired life, is very incon- 
fiderable. The generality of mankind are unac- 
quainted with the ſtate of their own minds, and 
moſt of them judging of what others ſuffer from 
ſolitude, by the manner they are affected there- 
with themſelves, conclude of courſe, that ſolitude 
muſt be a firuation univerſally diſagreeable. by 

The firſt of the abovementioned methods of oc- 
eupying one's ſelf, which is that'of yielding to the 
impreſſion of external objects, is much the eaſieſt. 
"Tis the only reſource, which the greateſt part of 
"mankind have againft wearineſs of mind; and even 
thoſe who can employ their time other wiſe, are fre- 
gane obliged, in order to avoid being tired with 
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the ſameneſs of their occupations, to have recourſe 
to the common amuſements of mankind. The 
changes of toil and pleaſure ſet the ſpirits, that 
began to grow heavy, in motion, and ſeem to re- 
ſtore freſh vigor to the exhauſted imagination. 
Hence we behold mankind embarraſſed in ſo 
many idle and frivolous occupations. Hence we 
ſee ſuch numbers of mortals ſo eager in purſuit 
of what they call their pleaſures, notwithſtanding 
their being convinced of the unhappy conſequences 
thereof by their own experience. The diſquiet 
ariſing | from buſineſs, and the motions thereby 
given to man, cannot be in themſelves agreeable. 
Thoſe paſſions, which are attended with the high- 
eſt pleaſures, are likewiſe productive of the moſt 
durable and acuteſt pains ; nevertheleſs, man has 
ſtill a greater dread of the heavineſs which ſuc- 
ceeds inaction, and finds in the buſtle of buſineſs, 
and in the tumult of his paſſions, a motion that amu- 
ſes him. The agitations which they excite, are even 
revived in ſolitude, and prevent man from entering 
into himſelf, without finding employment ; where- 
by he eſcapes falling into the languid ſtate of hea- 
vineſs and affliction. When men, grown ſurfeited 
of what we call the world, come to a determination 
of renouncing it, tis but very ſeldom they ſtick 
to their reſolution. Upon coming to make a trial 
of an inactive life, and comparing the pain they 
ſuffered from the perplexity of buſineſs, and the in- 
quietude of their paſſions, with the irkſomeneſs of a 
ſtate of indolence, they ſoon regret the tumultuous 
W which they had ſo much diſreliſhed. 
£43 They 
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They are oftentimes unjuſtly accuſed with having 
made a ſhew of a pretended moderation, upon their 
engaging in a retired life. Tis likely however they 
| ated with ſincerity ; but as the exceſs of action had 
induced them to long for a ſtate of tranquillity, ſo 
too much leifure and indolence makes them regret 
the time, when they had ' ſuch a multiplicity of 
amuſements. Men are more addicted to levity than 
hypocriſy ; and frequently they are only guilty 
of inconſtancy, when they are ee with diſſi- 
mulation. 

In fact, the hurry and agitation, in 3 our 
paſſions keep us, even in ſolitude, is of ſo briſk a na- 
ture, that any other ſituation is languid and heavy, 
when compared to this motion. Thus we are led 
by inſtinct, in purſuit of objects capable of excit- 
ing our paid notwithſtanding thoſe objects 
make impreſſions on us, which are frequently at- 
tended with nights and days of pain and calamity: 
but man in general would be expoſed to greater 
miſery, were he exempt from paſſions, than the 
* paſſions bene can make An ſuffer. 


c HAF. 
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. 
of the altractives of ſpectacles proper for ex- 


citing great emotions. 
Of Gladiators, 


HAT natural emotion, which riſes, as it 
were, mechanically within us, upon ſeeing 

our fellow creatures in any great misfortune or dan- 
ger, hath no other attractive, but that of being a 
paſſion, the motions whereof rouſe and occupy 
the ſoul 3 nevertheleſs, this very emotion has charms 
capable of rendering it deſirable, notwithſtanding 
all the gloomy and importunate ideas that attend it. 
A motion, which reaſon attempts in vain to 
reſtrain, engages multitudes in the purſuit of ob- 
jefts, that are only capable of affording ſcenes of 


afffiction. We ſee crowds of people flock to one 


of the moſt frightful ſpectacles, that human nature 
can behold, that is, the public execution of a man 
upon a ſcaffold, where he undergoes the moſt ex- 


quiſite torments inflicted by the law: nevertheleſs, 


one ought naturally to foreſee, even without any 
previous experience, that the circumſtances of the 
puniſhment, and the groans of one's fellow crea- 
ture, will make ſo deep and fo forcible an impreſ- 
ſion, as not to be eaſily effaced ; but the attractive 
of the emotion felt on thoſe occaſions, carries a 
greater weight with it than all the reflections and 
advice of Kun The frightful ſpectacles here 
4 £ mentioned, 
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mentioned, occur frequently, and are attended con- 
ſtantly with a crowd of ſpectators in ot a of 
the world. 

- *Tis this very Ante which chakes us fond of 
the diſquiets and alarms, occaſioned by the perils 
which we ſee other men expoſed to, whilſt we are 
exempt ourſelves from danger. Tis pleaſant, ſays 
Lucretius, to behold from the ſeaſhore, a veſſel 
ſtruggling with the waves which are juſt ready to 
ſwallow it up; or to be ſpectator of a battle from 
an eminence, where there is no 12% erw re W 


danger. 


Suave mari nagno turbantibus equora ventis 
E terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem : 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
8 Per en inſtructa tui ſine parte pericli. 
| HOC , Lucx. de nat. Rer. 12 ä 
| "Ii 15 haſnt; bd the-ſeas are rough, to fand & 
And view another's danger, ſafe at land; | © 
Not * cauſe bes troubled, but tas fiveet to ſee 
Thoſe cares and fears, from which ee i 
852 n ae Free. Yo 
| , Tis alſo pleaſant to bebold from row 
How 2 8 engage, g an 8 * war. 
1 t me. 
Ee proportion as che movements Af a 


10 ſpectators is raiſed or abated. If in has linking 
between two ſwords, the heat of his motion ſhould 
chance to fling, him an inch out of the line he is 


confined to, he becomes inſtantly a proper object 
10 1 * 
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of our curioſity. Put but a couple of ſticks, in- 


| Read of two ſwords, or let the tumbler ſtretch his 


cord only two foot high in the middle of a mea- 
dow, the very ſame leaps and movements as he 
made before, will be thought no longer worth 
looking at, and the ſpectator's attention will ter- 
minate with the danger. 

Hence aroſe that exceſs of US which the 
Romans felt at the ſpectacles of the amphitheatre. 
They not only expoſed men to be torn alive by 


wild beaſts, but likewiſe ſet gladiators on the ſtage, 


to cut one another's throats. They grew even in- 


genious in the inventions of the bloody inſtru- 


ments, which thoſe unfortunates were to uſe in 
this butchèrly entertainment. It was not by mere 


chance that the Retiarius, and the Mirmillo, were 


differently armed; but a juſt proportion between 
the offenſive and defenſive weapons of thoſe * Qua- 
drils, was induſtriouſly contrived; in order to ren- 
der their combats longer, and more liable to a va- 
riety of accidents. They would even have them 
expire more gradually, and with a greater appear- 
ance of terror. Different Quadrils were made to 
fight with different arms, to diverſify thereby 'the | 
pleaſure of the ſpectators, by varying the death 
of- thoſe poor men who were frequently innocent. 
_They were even fed with a Particular kind of nou- 


riſnment in order to keep them in good plight, 
that their blood might flow more gently from their 
wounds, and the ſpectators have a longer enjoyment 


| ©* ® Quadrilt were troops, or companies, into which the com- 
_ wy to divide themſelves at tournaments. 


mw 
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bf the horrors of their agony. The profeſſion of 
inſtructing the gladiators was become an art; and 
the reliſh which the Romans had for this ſort of 
combats, made them ſo curious as to introduce 
a kind of delicacy and grace into a ſpectacle, which 
we cannot, in our days, even think of without 
horror. Thoſe fencing maſters *, who had the care 
of inſtructing the gladiators, were not only obliged 
to teach them how to uſe their arms, but likewiſe to 
learn thoſe unhappy victims the very attitude they 
were to compoſe themſelves in for death, when 
mortally wounded. Thus their maſters gave them 
the method, as it _ of W with a od 
grace. 

Thoſe 1 ciiacles w were not W be into Rome 
by means of the ruſticity and fierceneſs of the 
five firſt centuries immediately ſucceeding i its foun- 
dation. When the two Brutus's gave the Romans 
the firit combat of gladiators that was ever repre- 
ſented in that city, the Romans were then a civi- 
lized and poliſhed nation: and yer the humanity 
and politeneſs of ſucceeding ages was fo far from 
giving them a diſlike to the barbarous - 
of the amphitheatre, that, on the contrary, it 
rendered them more paſſionately fond of them. 
The veſtal virgins had ſeats marked out for them 
in the firſt row of the amphitheatre, at a time when 
the Roman politeneſs was at its higheſt pitch, 
when a man was deemed a barbarian, V be branded 
bis flave for ſtealing a table cloth, a crime for which 
the laws of moſt Chriſtian countries condemn our 

„Ln 


_ © domeſtics 
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domeſtics to death, tho? PRA are equally free hog 
as ourſelves. | 


An ſevire Ale Rutilus qui TIS acerbo 
Plagarum ftrepitu, & nullam firena flagellis 


Comparat Antiphates #repids laris, ac Poly- 
pP bemus? ; 


Tum felix quoties aliquis, tortore vocato, 
nen erer * propter lintea ferro. 


Juv. fat. 14. 


' The 3 bord, at with a cruel guſt, _ 

Can a red fork in bis ſſave s forehead thruſt, 

| Becauſe th' unlucky criminal was caught 
With lil Mi 7 t . towels fraught. 

DRY DEN. 


But the mne were ſeized with ſuch emotions at 
the amphitheatre, as they never felt at the theatre, 
nor circus. The combats of gladiators were not 
put down at Rome, till the Chriſtian religion be- 
came predominant, when Conſtantine the great ſup- 
preſſed them by an expreſs edit *. The Romans 
had already condemned, five hundred years be- 
fore ®, this pafſion of theirs for the ſpectacles of 
Sladiators; by forbidding the fubjects of the re- 
public to facrifice human victims; when the com- 
bats here treated of were firſt aboliſhed. 

The ſhow of the gladiators was reliſned by 
the Greeks, as ſoon as it made its firſt appear- 


ance amongſt them; they accuſtomed e 


1 Cod. Jul. i. x. tit, 44. leg. mic, 
L Plin, hiſt, lib. trig. Cap. i. 


afterwards 


s 
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afterwards gradually thereto, tho? they had not 
been made acquainted with all its horrors in its 
infancy: The principles of morality, which the 
Greeks. had been brought up in, debarred them 
from entertaining any other ſentiments but thoſe 
of averſion for a ſpectacle, where frequently the 
lives of innocent men were ſacrificed to the idle 
diverſion of the ſpectators. 

Under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes king of 
Syria, the arts and ſciences, which correct the 
fierce temper of man, and even ſometimes ener- 
vate too much his courage, had flouriſhed a long 
time in all thoſe provinces that were inhabited by 
the Greeks. Some practices formerly uſed in their 
funeral games, which might have been imagined 
to bear a _ reſemblance with the combats of the 
gladiators, had been long ſince aboliſhed. Antio- 
chus, who had formed vaſt projects, and to make 
them ſucceed, had recourſe to that kind of magni- 
ficence which is propereſt to ingratiate a ſovereign 
with his ſubjects, ſent to Rome for gladiators, at 
a 707 great expence, in order to treat the Greeks, 

people fond of ſhows, with a new kind of 
Lettacle. Probably he might have imagined, that 
the vulgar, by aſſiſting at thoſe combats, would 
be inſpired with that contempt of death, which 
had rendered. the legions more reſolute than the 
phalanxes in thoſe wars, in which his father Anti- 
ochus the great, and Philip king of Macedon, had 
been vanquiſhed by the Romans. At firſt, ſays 
Livy, this kind of ſhow was rather an object of 
horror than entertainment, *Tis natural to ima- 
3 gine, 
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gine, that the Greeks, a people extremely 22 
conceited, and bred up with a contempt of thoſe 
they called barbarians, muſt have railed, 'on this 
occaſion, againſt the want of lenity in other na- 
tions; but Antiochus was far from being there- 
with diſcouraged. In order to bring them gra- 
dually acquainted with this new ſpefacle, he made 
the champions, on their firſt mounting the Arena, 
only © juſt draw blood. Our Greek philoſophers 
took pleaſure, at firſt, in gazing at this milder ſort 
of combats, but ſoon after grew acquainted with 
thoſe of a bloodier nature, and habituated them- 
ſelves to behold; - frequently, men ſlaughter one 
another for the public diverfion. At length, the 
thing was puſhed ſo far, that a company of { 
tors was formed even in their own country. 

There is a neighbouring nation ſo prodigi- 
ouſly ſparing of man's ſufferings, as to have a 
kind of a regard for human nature even in the 
greateſt malefactors. They chuſe rather that a cri- 
minal ſhould frequently eſcape thoſe puniſhments, 
which the intereſt of civil ſociety demands ſhould 
be inflicted on him, than permit an innocent man 
to be expoſed to ſuch torments, as judges uſe 
in other chriſtian countries, in order to extort 


8 Gladiatorum 3 munus Romane conſuetudinis fries ma cues 
rerrore hominum inſuetorum ad tale ſpectaculum, quam cum vo- 
luptate dedit. Deinde ſæpius dando & vulneribus tenus, mo do 
fine miſſione, etiam & familiare oculis gratumque id ſpraaculum 
 Fecit, & armorum ſtudium pleriſque juvenum accendit. Ttaque 
gui primb a Roma paratos gladiatores magnis præmiis arceſſere 
 folits erat, jam ſuo, &c. Livius, I. 41. 
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from the guilty a confeſſion of their crimes. The 
capital puniſhments eſtabliſhed amongſt them, 
are thoſe only which deprive the criminal of his 
life, without any other pain or torture but what 
is neceſſary for that purpoſe, And yet this very 
people, ſo full of lenity and reſpect for human 
nature, take a particular delight in ſeeing beaſts 
tear one another to pieces. They have even ren- 
dered thoſe animals capable of killing one ano- 
ther with artificial weapons, to whom nature 
has refuſed arms ſufficient for a mortal blow. 
This ſame nation beholds alſo, with pleaſure, 
a parcel of fellows, hired on purpoſe to beat 
and bruiſe one another moſt dangerouſly ; inſo- 
much, that we ſhould imagine they would 
certainly renew the Roman ſhows of gladiators, 
if the effuſion of human blood, except in caſes 
of neceſſity, were not ſo ; forbidden in 
Scripture. 

The ſame may be ſaid of other very polite na- 
tions, who make alſo profeſſion of a religion 
averſe to the effuſion of human blood. Were 
not tournaments the higheſt diverſion of our 
anceſtors? And yet were they not ſpectacles, 
wherein the combatants uſed to run an evident 
riſæ of their lives? Have not the wounds of 
the blunted lance been ſometimes as mortal 
as thoſe of the lance with pointed ſteel? France 
had too dear an experience thereof, when Henry II. 
was mortally wounded in one of thoſe ſolemni- 
ties. But our annals furniſn us with a much 
ſtronger proof, that even the moſt cruel ſpecta- 
Vor. I. & cles 
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pions are in their engagements with thoſe furious 


fond of this dangerous kind of ſport, as the Ro- 
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cles have a kind of an allurement to captivate 
the affections of people of the greateſt humanity. 
The camp-fights, between two. or more cham- 
pions, prevailed a long while in this kingdom, 
where ſeveral of the principal perſonages of the 
nation uſed to draw their ſwords from a much 
more ſerious motive than that of diverting the 
ſpectators ; that is, with an intent of deciding 
their private quarrels by the death of their 
antagonifts. People notwithſtanding flocked 
from all parts to aſſiſt at thoſe combats, by 
way of ſport; and the court of Henry II. in 
other reſpects ſo very. polite, was preſent at the 
duel between n and Chategneraie at St Ger- 
mans. 
The entertainments of bull- fighting are fre- 
quently attended with the death of the combat- 
ants. A grenadier is not more expoſed to danger 
at the attack of a covert-way, than thoſe cham- 


animals. The Spaniards notwithſtanding, of all 
ranks and conditions, ſeem to be as paſſionately 


mans were formerly of the entertainments of 
the amphitheatre. Several Popes have uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to. aboliſh this practice of 
bull- fighting, but their endeavours have been hi- 
therto fruitleſs; and the Spaniſh nation, which 
prides itſelf for its ſubmiſſion to the Roman See, 
-hath not ſhewn as yet, in this point, a proper re- 
_ ;gard to their remonſtrances. Thus the pleaſing 
charm of emotion cancels the firſt principles'of hu- 

manity 
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manity in the moſt polite and - moſt tender 
hearted nations; and obliterates, in people of the 
greateſt chriſtianity, the moſt evident maxims of 
their religion 

There are ſevital who expoſe aaily a confiderable 
part of their ſubſtance to the mercy of cards and dice, 
notwithſtanding their being perfectly ſenſible of 
the unhappy conſequences of high gaming. Thoſe 
whom fortune has enriched at play, are known 
and pointed at all over Europe, like thoſe who 
have had any remarkable and extraordinary ad- 
venture; whilft men of ſubſtance, who have been 
ruined by gatning, ſurpaſs in number the robuſt, 
whom phyſicians have reduced'to infirmity. *Tis 
only fools and knaves that play from an avarici- 
ons motive, and with a view of accumulating 
wealth by a continual ſucceſs at gaming. It can- 
not be therefore ſaid; that tis avarice, but the 
very attractive of gaming, which induces ſuch 
numbers of people to ruin their fortunes. In 
fact, an able gameſter, wWho has 4 capacity for 
combining eaſily a variety of circumſtances, and 
inferring from thence a juſt train of conſequences, 
fuch a gameſter, I fay, might be ſure of playing 
every day to à certain advantage, would he bur 


chuſe to rifle his money only at | thoſe games 


"where ſucceſs depends more on the ability of the 
players, than on the hazard of cards and dice: 
Nevertheleſs, he gives the preference to thoſe 
games, where profit is diftributed by the ca- 
price of fortune, and whiere his ſuperior abilities 
give him no manner of advantage over the mw 
C 2 
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of the players. The reaſon of a choice ſo oppo- 
ſite to his intereſt, is, that thoſe games, where 
ſucceſs depends in great meaſure on the capacity 
of the player, require a more continued appli- 
cation of mind ; beſides, they do not keep the 
ſoul in ſuch a continual agitation as Lanſquenet, 
Baſſet, and other games, the event whereof de- 
pends intirely upon hazard. In the latter, as 
every ſtroke is deciſive, and each event at- 
tended with loſs or profit, the ſoul is of courſe 
in a kind of extaſy, without there being any oc- 
caſion to contribute to its pleaſure by a ſerious 
attention; a thing which through lazineſs we 
are always deſirous of avoiding. Lazineſs is a 
vice which may be ſurmounted ſometimes, but 
can never be utterly extirpated. Probably this 
may be an advantage to ſociety, for tis the 
opinion of ſeveral, that lazineſs alone prevents 
more wicked actions than all the virtues put to- 
| gether. a 1 

Thoſe who are "et of wine, or addicted to 
any other vice, are trequently more ſenſible of 
the unhappy conſequences thereof, than thoſe 
who attempt to admoniſh them; but the ſoul is 
naturally inclinable to reſign itſelf to whatſoever 
- occupies it, without being at the trouble of acting 
with too intenſe an application, Hence the 
greateſt part of mankind are ſubject to taſtes and 
inclinations which furniſh them with frequent op- 
portunities of amuſing themſelves agreably with 
quick and pleaſing ſenſations. Trabit ſua quemque 
voluptas. The general aim and view of all men 
3 


{ 


is here the ſame, but as they are not organized 
all alike, the pleaſures which V _ are of 
a various nature. 
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CHAP. III. 


That the principal merit of poems and pictures 
conſſis in the imitation of ſuch objects as 
would have excited real paſſions, The paſ- L 


ons which thoſe imitations give rife to, are 


only Juperfict al. 


INCE the moſt pleaſing. ſeiſariori that our 
real paſſions can afford. us, are balanced by 
ſo many unhappy hours that ſucceed our enjoy- 
ments, would it not be a noble attempt of art 
to endeavour to ſeparate the diſmal conſequences 
of our paſſions from the bewitching pleaſure we 
receive in indulging them? Is it not in the power 
of art to create, as it were, beings of a new 
nature? Might not art contrive to produce ob- 
je&s that would excite artificial paſſions, ſufficient 
to occupy us while we are actually affected by 
them, and incapable of giving us afterwards any 
real pain or affliftion ? ) 943 10 
An attempt of ſo delicate a nature was re- 
ſerved for poetry and painting. I do not pre- 
tend to ſay, that the firſt painters and poets, no 
more than other artiſts, -whoſe performances may 


2 Ty be inferior 'to theirs; had ſuch exalted 
C 3 idea 
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ideas, or ſuch extenſive views, upon their 
firſt ſitting down-to work. The firſt inventers 
of bathing never dreamt of its being a remedy. 
proper for the curing of certain diſtempers ; 
they only made uſe of it as a kind of refreſhment 
in ſultry weather, though afterwards it was diſ- 
covered to be extreamly ſerviceable to human bo- 
dies in ſeveral diſorders : In like manner, the firſt 
poets and painters had nothing more in view 
perhaps, than to flatter our ſenſes and ima- 
gination ; and in labouring with that deſign, 
they found out the manner of exciting ar- 
tificial paſſions. The moſt uſeful diſcoveries 
in ſociety, have been commonly the effect 
of hazard: Be that as it will, thoſe imaginary 
paſſions which poetry and painting raiſe artifi- 
cially within us, by means of their imitations, 
fatisfy that natural want we have of being em- 
ployed. 

Painters and poets raiſe thoſe h paſſions 
within us, by preſenting us with the imitations 
of objects capable of exciting real paſſions. As 
the, impreſſion, made by thoſe. imitations is of 
the ſame nature with that which the object 
imitated by the painter or poet would have made; 
and as the impreſſion of the imitation differs 


from that of the object imitated only; in its 


being of an inferior force, it ought therefore 
to raiſe in our ſouls; à paſſion geſemhling chat 
which, the object imitated would have excites 
In other terms, the copy of che abject: qugþt. t 
80 3 of W 


Zo object 
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object itſelf would have excited. But as the 
impreſſion made by the imitation is not fo 
deep as that which the object itſelf would have 
made; moreover, as the impreſſion of the imi- 
tation is not ſerious, inaſmuch as it does not 
affect our reaſon, which is ſuperior to the illuſory 
attack of thoſe ſenſations, as we ſhall preſently 
explain more at-large : F nab, as the impreſſion 

made by the imitation. affects only the ſenſitive 
| ſoul, it has conſequently no great durability. This 
ſuperficial impreſſion, made by imitation, is 
quickly therefore effaced, without leaving any 
permanent veſtiges, ſuch as would have been left 
by the impreſſion of the object itſelf, which the 
painter or poet hath imitated. 

The reafon of the difference between the 
impreſſion made by the object, and that made 
by the imitation, is obvious. The moſt finiſh- 
ed imitation hath only an artificial exiſtence, 
or a borrowed life ; whereas the force and activity 
of nature meet in the object imitared. We are 
influenced by the real object, by virtue of the 
power which it hath received for that end from 
nature. In things which we propoſe for imitation, 
ſays Quintilian, there is the ſtrength and efficacy of 
nature, whereas in imitation there is only the wweak- 
neſs of fiction 

Here then we; diſcover the ſource. of that plea- - 
ſure which poetry and painting give to man. Here 
we fee the cauſe of that ſatisfaction we find in 

® Namgue iis que in exemplum afſumimus, Subſt natura & wera 
vis, contra omnis imitatio fifa. Quint. Inſt. lib, 10. cap. 2. 
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pictures, the merit whereof conſiſts in ſetting be- 
fore our eyes ſuch tragical adventures, as would 
have ſtruck us with horror, had we been ſpecta- 
tors of their reality. For as Ariſtotle in his 
Poetics ſays, To! we ſhould be loth to look at 
monſters, and people in agony, yet we gaze on thoſe 
very objects with pleaſure when copied by painters ; 
and the better they are copied, the more Janes 
we have in beholding them *. 

The pleaſure we feel in contemplating the imi- 
tations made by painters and poets, of objects 
which would have raiſed in us paſſions attended 
with real pain, is a pleaſure free from all impu- 
rity of mixture. It is never attended with thoſe 
diſagreable conſequences, which ariſe from the ſe- 
rious emotions cauſed by the object itſelf. 

A few examples will illuſtrate, better than all 
my arguments, an opinion, which, methinks, I 
can never ſet in too clear a light. The maſſacre 
of the innocents muſt have left moſt gloomy im- 
preſſions in the imaginations of thoſe, who were 


real ſpectators of the barbarity of the ſoldiers 
ſlaughtering the poor infants in the boſom of their 


mothers, all imbrued with blood. Le Brun's 
picture, where we ſee the imitation of this tra- 
gical event, moves indeed our humanity, 


leaves no troubleſome idea in our mind; it ex- 


cites our compaſſion, without piercing us with 


4 Tofu, N re d ovpeaye i in) Tor tf 2 ya a Aus 

mga; bewpur, THT Ta; tixbrag Ta; A nxeewpirag, Xaipo- 
per Jewgens, olov Dnpiuy Ts porn; To did, & vixgus, 
Ariſt. Poet. cap. 4. | 

real 
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real affliction. A death like that of Phædra, a 
young princeſs expiring in the midſt of the moſt 
frightful convulſions, and accuſing herſelf of the 
moſt flagitious crimes, which ſhe has endeavoured 
to expiate with poiſon ; ſuch a death, I ſay, as that, 
would be one of the moſt frightful and moſt diſ- 
agreable objects. We ſhould be a long time be- 
fore we could get rid of the black and gloomy 
ideas which ſuch a ſpectacle would undoubtedly 
imprint in our imagination. The tragedy of 
Racine, wherein the imitation of that event is 
repreſented, touches us moſt ſenſibly, without 
leaving any permanent ſeed of affliction. We are 
- pleaſed with the enjoyment of our emotion, with- 
out being under any apprehenſion of its too long 
continuance. 'This piece of Racine draws tears 
from us,. though we are touched with no real 
ſorrow ; for the grief that appears is only, as it 
were, on the ſurface of our heart, and we are ſen- 
ſible, that our tears will finiſh with the repreſenta- 
tion of the ingenious fiction that gave them birth. 
We liſten therefore with pleaſure to thoſe un- 
happy men, who make a recital of their misfor- 
_ rd ae of a painter's pencil, or of a poet's 
but, as Diogenes Laertius *- obſerves, it 
—_ 72 us extreamly, were wwe to hear them 
bewailing their ſad diſaſters in perſon The pain- 
ter and poet afflict us only inaſmuch as we deſire 
it -ourſelves ; they make us fall in love with their 
heroes and heroins, only becauſe it is thus agreable to 


* To your peyuaplacs [NEAR an dnovogur Tay N. aa > dib, 
e. — in 3 | y 
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us; Whereas we ſhould be neither able to com- 
mand the meaſure of our ſentiments, nor regulate 
their vivacity nor duration, were we to be ſtruck 
by the very objects which thoſe noble artiſts have 
imitated. 

True it is, that young people, who grow paſ- 
ſionately fond of reading romances, the charms of 
which conſiſt in poetic imitations, are ſubje& to be 
troubled with real affliction and deſire ; but theſe 
inconveniences are not the neceſſary conſequences 
of the artificial emotion cauſed by the deſcription 
of Cyrus and Mandane. This artificial emotion 
is only an occafional cauſe, by fomenting in the 
hearts of young perſons, that have fo great a re- 
liſh for romances, the principles of thoſe natural 
paſſions which are implanted in them, and by diſ- 
poling them to be more ſuſceptible of ferious 
and paſſionate ſentiments for thoſe: who are in 
the way of inſpiring them : *Tis not Cyrus or 
Mandane that ate the ſubject of their agitations... 

Some. men are alſo reported to have reſigned . 
themſalves up intirely to the impreffions' of poe- 
tic imitations, inſomuch that reaſon could ne- 
ver after reſume its rights over their bewildered 
imaginations. The adventure of the inhabitants 
of Abdera is well known, who. were ſo ſtruck 
with the tragic images of Euripides's Androme- 
da, that the imitation made as ſerious, and as 
ſtrong an impreſſion upon them, as could have 
ſhort, they were bereft of their underſtandings 
for ſome time, as it might have happened, had 

| — BN 
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they been ſpectators of any real tragical adven- 
ture. The example alſo of a great wit of the 
laſt century, may be produced, who was ſo af- 
fected with the pictures drawn in Aſtrea, as to 
imagine himſelf the ſucceſſor of thoſe happy 
ſhepherds whoſe country. is to be found no where 
but in prints and hangings. His diſtempered 
brain made him commit extravagances equal to 
thoſe which Cervantes makes his Don Quixot 
guilty of in a ſimilar kind of folly, after ſup- 
poſing, that the reading of the proweſſes of 
chivalry had turned this poor gentleman's brain. 

*Tis very rare to find people, who are at the 
fame time fo very tender-hearted and weak 
headed; admitting that any ſuch exiſt, their 
number muſt be ſo very inconſiderable, as not to 
merit even the name of an exception to this our · 
general rule, that the ſoul continues always 

- miſtreſs of thoſe ſuperficial motions which poems 
and pictures excite within us. 

There is even room to imagine, that the above- 
mentioned vifionary ſhepherd: would never have 
taken up his cron ner ſcrip, if the daily ſight 
of real ſhepherds bad. net contributed ta his folly : 
All chat can therefore be allowed, | is that bis 
paſſion would not have hurried him into ſuch odd 
extravagances, if his imagination had net been 
over-heated with the reading. of: the chingesicel 
characters of Aiſtrea. Widn regard; toi the adiven» 
tare of Abdera, the fact is leſs manvelious, as-is 

generally the: caſe, in the aziginal author; than in 
the narrative of thoſe who give it us at ſecond 
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or third hand. All that Lucian“ ſays relating 
thereto, is, that the Abderitans having aſſiſted at 
the repreſentation of Euripides's Andromeda, 
during the violent ſummer heats, ſeveral of them, 
who were afterwards taken ill, repeated ſome verſes 
of the ſaid tragedy in the raging tranſports of 
their fever z which was very natural, as that was 
the laſt thing that had made an impreſſion: upon 
them. Lucian adds, that the winter colds, whoſe 
property it is to remove epidemical diſorders pro- 
ceeding from exceſs of heat, put an end at 'once 
to their malady and declamation. 


CH AP... IV. 


Of the power which i mitations have over Us; 
and of the ſh wherewt tb the heart is 


moves. 


HAT artificial paſſions may be raiſed 

| within us by the productions of poets, is 
a truth which no body has attempted to diſpute ; 
but it will ſeem extraordinary to a great many, 
and perhaps to ſome 'painters themſelves, that 
pictures, that is, colors laid on canvas, ſhould 
be capable of raiſing our paſſions ; and yet this 
ought to ſurprize only thoſe who are —_ 
tive to what paſſes within themſelves. Is it po 

fible to behold Pouſlin' 8 dN repreſeing _ 
death 

2 Love, in his motel of writing _ 
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death of Germanicus, without being touched with 
compaſſion for this prince and his family, and 
ſeized with indignation againſt Tiberius? The 
Graces of the gallery of Luxemburg, and ſeveral 
other pieces, would not have been disfigured, 
could their owners have looked at them without 
emotion ; for all pictures are not of that ſort of 
which Ariſtotle ſays, that there are pitFures as ca- 
pable of _ reclaiming. men, as precepts of moral phi- 
loſophy *. Do perſons that are over nice and deli- 
cate, ſuffer in their cabinets any pictures repreſent- 
ing monſtrous and; hideous figures, ſuch. as, for 
example, the picture of Prometheus tied to a rock, 
drawn by Michael Angelo? The imitation of 
the frightful object would make an impreſſion 
upon t . too, fi milar to that which would have 
been made by the object itſelf. S. Gregory, of 
Nazianzum, relates. A, ſtory of a courtezan, who 
happening to caſt her eyes, in a place where ſhe 
was not come with a deſign of making any ſe- 
rious refle&ions, upon the portrait of one Pole- 
mon, a philoſopher famous for an almoſt miracu- | 
lous cha ange of life, entered into herſelf at the 
fight thereof, and imitated the philoſopher in his 
conyerſion. We read in Cedrenus, that. a picture 
repreſenting the day of judgment, contributed 
very much to the, converſion. of the king of the 
Bulgarians, | _ Thoſe who. in all ages. have had 
the government of nations, have generally made 
uſe of pictures and ſtatues, to inſpire the people 
thereby, with religious or political ſentiments. 
Ef Palit. l. Ly 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe objects have always made 2 great im- 
preſſion on mankind, eſpecially in countries where 
they have a very great vivacity of ſpirit, as in 
the moſt ſouthern parts of Europe, and the op- 
polite parts of Aſia and Afric, We need only re- 


collect the prohibition made by the tables of the 


Jaw to the Jews, to paint or carve any human 
figure 3 the impreſſion made thereby, was too 
great for 2 people naturally inclinable to grow 
paſſionately fond of all odjects capable of moving 
en.. 


In ſome pröclRant countries, where, with a 


view of reformation, pictures and ſtatues have 


deen expelled the churches, the government never- 
theleſs makes uſe, of the influence which Painting 
hath naturally over mankind, to reſtrain there- 
by the people within the due reſpect and rever- 
"ence of the laws. We obſerve over the placarts, 
Where thoſe laws are written, pictures reprefent- 
ing tlie puniſtiments to which the infringers of the 
law are condemned. It ſeems therefore, that in 
this country, which abounds with political obſer- 
vators, who extend their attention to ſeveral things 
which paſs unregarded in other countries; it 
ſeems, I ſay, that our obſervators have remarked, 


that theſe pictures were proper for inftilling into 


children, who were one day to grow up to the 
ſtate of 'mankood, a feat and dread of the chaſ- 
tiſements inflicted by the law. In the republic 
now mentioned, they teach their childten to 
read in books adapted to their tender capacities, 
and. filled with little pictures repreſenting the chief 
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events that have happened in their country, and 
which are thought moſt proper for inſpiring them 
with averſion to the power of Europe, whoſe de- 
ſigns are at that time moſt ſuſpected by the re- 
public. If che ſyſtem of — happens to 
change, they make another book for their chil- 
dren, and ſubſtitute the power that is grown for- 
midable to their government, inſtead of that | 
which has ceaſed to be ſo, 

The profeſſion of Quintilian was, that of teck 
ing men the att of perſuading others, by force- 
of eloquence; and yet Quintilian puts the power 
of painting in competition with that of the art of 
rhetoric. It penetrates in ſuch a manner, lays 
Quintilian, hen ſpeaking of the art of painting, 
into the moſt intvard receſſes of the ſoul, as to ſeem 
to ſurpaſs ſometimes even the force of eloquence. 
The ſame” author relates b, that he had ſometimes 
ſeen the accuſers- hang up a picture on the-tribu- 
nal, wherein the crimes of the perſon, whom they 
proſecuted; were repreſented, in order to excite 
more effectualy, the judge's indignation againft 
the criminal. Thus the art of painting Was call- 
ed up to the aſſiſtance of eloquence, at a time 


when the latter was er at his mne bc of 
rr + 8 Rn C boa. 


a Sie i in r e ut. vi dicendi nemnunfaan 
ſuperare wideqtur. Qumx, Inſt. I. 11. cap. 3. 
. 77 — 2 1 dupidan tabulam ſupra Jruem, in 
E Fei Lad etrocitate Judex erat commovendus., _ 
| | Br Inſt. 1:6; w_ 
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When we give ourſelves time to reflect on the 
natural ſenſibility of the heart of man, on his 
proclivity to be moved by the ſeveral objects, 
which poets and painters Ska the ſubjects of 
their imitations, we find it very far from being 


ſurprizing, that even verſes and pictures have 


the power of moving him. Nature has thought 
proper to implant this quick and eaſy ſenſibility 
in man as the very baſis of ſociety. Self-love gene- 
rally degenerates into an immoderate fondneſs of 
one's own perſon ; and, in proportion, as men 
advance in years, renders them too much attached 
to their preſent and future intereſts, and too inflex- 
ible towards one another, when they enter delibe- 
rately upon any reſolution. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary, that man ſhould be eaſily drawn out of 
this ſituation. Nature, for this reaſon, has thought 
proper to form us in ſuch a manner,, as the 
agitation of whatever approaches us ſhould have 
the power of impelling us, to the end, that 
thoſe, who have need of our indulgence or ſuc- 
cour, may, with greater facility, perſuade us. Thus 


their emotion alone is ſufficient to ſoften us; 
whereby they obtain what they could never 
compaſs by dint. of argument and conviction. 


We are moved by the tears of a ſtranger, even 
before we are apprized of the ſubje& of his weep- 


ing. The cries of a man, to whom' we have no 


other relation than the common one of humanity, 


"make us fly inſtantly to his aſſiſtance, by a me- 


chanical movement previous to all deliberation. A 


7 Countenance 
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ktbuntenance, excites in us a like ſentiment of joy; 
even before we "now the ſubject 11 his cons 
tentment. wy | 
© Ut ridentibus Sri ita flehtibus adflent 
Humani vultus. Hon . de arte. 
J We laugh or iveep, as we ſee others do, 


Our N agree, and take their paſſions tod. 


if; CREECH; 


"awe comes it that thoſe actors, who feel a real 
1 in declaiming, notwithſtanding their being 
guilty of ſome eſſential faults in the execution of 
their parts, have nevertheleſs the power of 
moving and pleaſing us? Tis becauſe thoſe 
who are moved themſelves, find it an ealy 
matter to communicate their paſſions. The 
actors of whom I ſpeak; are really touched, 
which enables them to move us,  notwithſtand- 
ing their being incapable of expreſſing the paſ- 
ſions with a due elevation and juſtneſs of character. 
They do all that is in their power; and nature, 
whoſe voice they utter, ſupplies the reſt. 

Of all the talents proper for raiſing man to a 
ſtate of empire and command, a ſuperiori:y of 
wit and knowledge is not the moſt effectual; 
*tis the art of moving men as one pleaſes; 
an art that is acquired principally by a perſon's 
ſeeming to be moved, and penetrated with. thoſe 
very ſentiments he intends to inſpire. *Tis the 
art of being like CaTiLIiNE, cujufiibet rei ſiniula- 
tor, which you may call, if you pleaſe, the art of 
being a complete actor. Thoſe amongſt the Eng- 
Vo b. I. D liſh, | 
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bring them over to his party. Europe, ſurpriſed 
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liſh, that are beſt acquainted with the hiſtory of 
their own country, do not mention the name of 
Oliver Cromwell with the ſame admiration, as the 
generality of that nation; they are far from allow- 
ing him that extenſive, penetrating, and ſuperior 
genius, with which ſo many are pleaſed to honour 
him. They reduce therefore his whole merit to 
his bravery, as a foldier ; and to a peculiar ta- 
lent of ſeeming penetrated with thoſe ſentiments 
which he had a mind to feign, and appearing 
moved with thoſe paſſions he defired to inſpire, 
as if he had really felt them himſelf. Thur- 
loe, they ſay, inſtructed him occaſionally, what 
perſons he was to prevail upon in order to make 
his project ſucceed, and in what manner it was 
proper to attack them; juſt as one would tu- 
tor a woman that is to be employed in acting 
ſome character of importance. Oliver ſpoke to 
them afterwards in ſo pathetic a manner, as to 


to ſee him convert to his advantage an event, which, 
it was thought, would have terminated in his ruin, 
did him the honor of complimenting him upon 
this ſucceſs, with ſeveral virtues which he was a real 
ſtranger to; and, by this means, his reputation 
was eſtabliſned. Something like this has been 
obſerved of one of the greateſt miniſters, which 
France had in the laſt century, by ſome of his 
cotemporaries. | 
When we happen to be at an aſſembly, where 
ſeveral gameſters. are ſeated round different 
tables, what ſecret. inſtinct is it, that induces 
2 | us 
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us to fit down by thoſe who game for moſt mo- 
ney, tho' their manner of playing be not ſo judi- 
cious, perhaps, as that at other tables? What en- 
paging attraction draws us back to them, after 
having been led by our curioſity to ſee the ſport 
of fortune in the neighbouring ſcenes ? Tis their 
emotion and warmth that engages. us, and, thoſe 
who play deepeſt affe& us moſt, becauſe they are 
moſt affected themſelves. 

In fine, tis eaſy to conceive how the imi- 
tations of painting and poetry are capable of 
moving us, when we reflect, that a ſhell, a flower, 
a medal, whereon time has ſcarce. left the traces 
of letters or figures, are capable of raiſing the 
moſt ardent and importunate paſſions; the curi- 
oſity of ſeeing them, and the defire of poſſeſſing 
them. Nothing is more common than to ſee a 
violent paſſion raiſed by the moſt trifling abject z 
and nothing is. ſurprizing in our paſſions but a 

long continuance. | 


3 8 * 7 


That the reaſon of Plato's excluding poets from 
his republic, was the too great impreſſion 
their imitations make upon man. | 


—_ — — r == 


HE impreſſions which imitations in cer- 

tain caſes make upon man, appear ſo ſtrong, 
and conſequently ſo dangerous to Plato, as to oc- 
D 2  eakion 
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caſion the reſolution he takes of tolerating no poe- 
tic imitation, or what is properly called poetry, in 
that imaginary republic, whoſe laws and govern- 
ment he ſettles with ſo much pleaſure. He is 
apprehenſive leſt paintings and poetic imita- 
tions ſhould have too great an effect over the 
imaginations of his favourite people, whom he 
formed to himſelf of as lively a conception, and 
of as exquiſite a ſenſibility, as his countrymen the 
Greeks. The poets, ſays Plato *, do not favour us 
with the deſcription of the internal tranquillity of a 
wiſe man, who preſerves a conſtant equality of mind; 
an equality, proof againſt all pain and pleaſure. They 
never make uſe of their talent of fiction, to give 
us the picture of a man who bears the loſs of an 
only ſon with conſtancy and reſolution. They ne- 
der bring upon the ſtage ſuch perſonages as know 
how to "filence their paſſions, in order to liſten to 
the voice of reaſon. The poets here are in the 
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right;; for a Stoic would certainly make a 
very "wretched figure in a tragedy. - The poets, 
ſays the ſame philoſopher, who have a mind to move 
us, preſent us with quite different objects; they 
introduce into their poems, men abandoned to vio- 
lent defires, men, made a prey to all the tumul- 
tuary impulſes of their paſſions; or firuggling 
-with their impetuous agitations. In fact, poets 
have ſo ſtrong a perſuaſion, that it is the emo- 
tion of the actor, which makes us take a de- 
light in hearing him ſpeak, that as. ſoon as the 
fate of thoſe perſonages 1 is decided, whether to be 
happy or miſerable, they are allowed to appear 
no longer upon the ſtage. Now, according to 
Plato, the habit of yielding to thoſe paſſions, 
even thoſe artificial ones produced by poetry, 
weakens the ſpiritual empire of the ſoul, and diſ- 
poſes us to let our ſelves be ſwayed” by the ir- 
regular motions of our appetites. © This phi- 
loſopher, it ſeems, would fain eſtabliſh a con- 
fuſion of order in the actions of man, which, 
purſuant to his way of thinking, ought to be di- 
refed by the underſtanding, and not governed 
by the appetites of the ſenſitive ſoul. 

Plato has alſo another objection againſt poets, 
which is, their * ſo N parts of thoſe 
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vicious men, whoſe ſentiments they have a mind 
to expreſs, whereby, he ſays, they contract at 
length thoſe corrupt manners which they repre- 
ſent daily in their imitations, There is great rea- 
Jon to fear, that their minds will be infected 
by entertaining conſtantly thoſe ideas, which 
are the occupation of men of abandoned princi- 
ples. Frequent imitation, ſays Quintilian *, calk- 
ing of comedians, communicates itſelf, at length, 
to their morals. | 


Plato v corroborates with his own experience, 


the remarks above-mentioned upon the pernicious 


effects of poetry. After acknowledging that he 
has been frequently bewitched with its charms, 
he compares the uneaſineſs he feels, in laying aſide 
Homer, to the pain of a lover, forced; by the 
imperious behaviour of his miſtreſs to part with 
her, after a long and dubious ſtruggle with his 
paſſion, Where tis to be obſerved, that he calls 
Homer the poet by preference, and the - greateſt 
of all inventers. If Plato therefore excludes poets 
from his republic, *tis obvious that his reaſons are 
the ſame as chaſe which induce preachers to de- 
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claim againſt | the ſtage, or which occaſioned the 
exile of thoſe great men from Athens, who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by .their popularity. 

Theſe are the motives, which induced this phi- 
loſopher to proſcribe that part of the poetic art, 
which conſiſts in painting and imitating ; for he is 
willing to admit into his republic the part of the ſaid 
art, which is frequently called verſification, and which 
we ſhall diſtinguiſhoften in the courſe of theſe re- 
flections by the name of the mechanic part of 
poetry. He even commends this latter part, 
inaſmuch as it contributes to render the diſ- 
courſe more pompous, and more agreeable 
to the ear, by introducing therein numbers 
and harmony, things much more pleafing than 
the cadence of proſe. According to him the 
Praiſes of the gods and heroes thrown into me- 
tre, become much agreabler to the ear, and 
eaſter to the memory. His deſign is therefore to 
retain in his republic ſuch parts only of each art, 
as are almoſt incapable of being pernicious, whilſt 
he explodes thoſe which he apprehends may prove 
dangerous to ſociety. Thus he baniſhes from 
bis commonwealth thoſe meaſures of ancient 
muſic, whoſe ſoft and effeminate airs were 
become ſuſpicious to him; and retains ſuch 
as ſeem not to threaten any kind of ill con- 
Aequence. 

We might anſwer Plato, that a neceſſary, or 
.uſcful art, ought not to be excluded from ſo- 
ciety, becauſe. of its being liable to be perverted 
to bad purpoſes by thoſe that are acquainted with 
| J us. 
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its pernicious uſes. None but ſuperfluous and” 


dangerous arts ought to be proſcribed by g0· 
vernments; and as for thoſe that are uſeful in 
their nature, *tis ſufficient that Proper care it 
taken to preſerve them from being abuſed. Plat 
does not forbid the planting of vines on the little 
hills of his republic, notwithſtanding the abuſe 
of wine is frequently the cauſe of great diſorders ; 
and the allurements of that liquor induce people 
oftentimes to drink to exceſs. 
The good uſes that ſeveral poets have in all 
ages made of the invention and imitations cf 
poetry, ſufficiently evince, that it is far from 
being, an art unuſeful to ſociety. As it is na- 
turally as proper for the deſcription of thoſe 
actions which are capable of inſpiring men with 
virtuous thoughts, as of thoſe which may con- 
tribute to ſtrengthen their vicious inclinations ; the 
whole buſineſs therefore is to apply it to good pur- 
poſes. The deſcription of virtuous actions warms 
the ſoul, elevates it in ſome meafure above itſelf, 
and excites the moſt laudable paſſions within us, 
ſuch as the love of our country, and the thirſt of 
glory. The habit of thoſe paſſions enables us to 
make ſeveral efforts of courage and virtue, which 
reaſon alone could never induce us to attempt. In 
fact, the good of ſociety calls upon us frequently 
for ſervices of ſo very difficult a nature, that it is 
very happy for us, if we can bring in the paſ- 
ſions as auxiliaries, to enable us to diſcharge our 
duties. Beſides, a good Poet knows how to range 
E deſcriptions of the vices and paſſions, ſo as to 
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tender wiſdom | and virtue ſtill more At a to 

his readers. But we have dwelt long enough 
upon this ſubject, eſpecially as there is no 
(as we ſhall further obſer ve hereafter) of the French 
poetry's gaining ſuch an aſcendant over the minds 
of men, as that whereof Plato ſo much dreaded 
the ill conſequences; not to mention that we are 
neither of ſo lively, nor of ſo ſenſible a diſpoſition 
as the Athenians.. 

But Plato raiſes here another objection againſt 


the merit of poetry, which is, that poets are only 
imitators and copiers of the works. and produg- 
tions of other artiſts. The poet 's who entertains us 


4d a 4 * 


philoſopher, 1 is no more tian a copier r of the architeR 
that built it. Here 1 join iſſue with him, and in 
fact I ſhould chuſe to be the architect of St. Peter's 
church at Rome, rather than the poet that had 
made an elegant deſcription of it. I grant alſo, 
that there is a greater merit in finding out the pro- 
portions which render a ſhip a a prime  ailor, than in 

deſcribing the rapidity of its courſe through the 


wide ocean. But it alſo happens frequently, chat 
there is leſs merit in being the maker of ſome 
things than the imitator. Is it nat a greater ho- 


Nor, for inſtance, to have deſcribed an old . 
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as Boileau has done in the following lines, than to 
have either bound or printed i it? | 


A ces mot il ſaifit un, gros Infortiat, © 
Graffi des viftens 1 Heourſe & d Alciat, 
Inutile ramas de Gothique eeriture, 
Donut quatre:ais mal unis formotent. 1s couverigre 
Entouree d demi d un view ꝓarebemin noir, 
Qu pendait 8 iris clous un refte de ſermoir. 
Boileau Lutrin. cant. 6. 
"With is be Fox's book of martyrs choſe, © 
Four ill-join'4 boards the coverture compoſe, * © 
Burrow by worms, uni eig d with iron round, 
With old black ſheep-ſein only half-way Bound; 
No ſlken ties it bad, but at each baſp 
Hung by three nails a remnant of a claſp. 


Here the copy. excels the original. "Beſides 
what numbers of things are imitated by poets, 
that are not the handy-work. of man, ſuch as 
thunder, and other-meteors, and in ſhort all nature, 
that wonderful Production of the Creator? But 
this diſcourſe might ſoon be ſwelled to a philo- 


Jophical iſculion. which would lead us too far; 


let us conclude therefore, with obſcrving, that the 
ſociety, which would object againſt communicating 
with. thoſe, whale arts might be perverted to bad 
uſes, would ſoon become the' ſeat of ſtupidity and 
dulneſs. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the mature & theſe fubjetts 1ubich painters 


and poets treat of. Wat they cannot chuje 
for imitation too engaging a ſubject, = 


CYINCE the principal charm of poetry and 
painting, even the very power of moving 
and pleaſing, proceeds from the:imitations of ob- 
jects capable of engaging us ; the greateſt 1 im- 
prudence a poet or painter can commit, is to chuſe 
for a principal object of imitation, ſuch things as 
we ſhould look upon with an eye of indifference 
min nature; or to employ their art in the deſerip- | 
tion of ſuch actions, as would draw only a mid- 
ling attention, were we really to behold them. How 
is it poſſible for us to be touched with the copy of 
an original, when the original itſelf is incapable of 
moving us? How ſhall our attention be engaged 
by a picture repreſenting a peaſant driving a cau- 
ple af beaſts along the highway, if the very action | 
which this picture imitates, has no power of af- 
fecting us ? A tale in verſe, deſcribing an ,adv. 
ture, which we have ſeen unconcernedly, will. 
much leſs able to give us any concern. The imi- 
| tation operates altas with 4eſs force, as (Qintilian 
obſerves , than the objett imitated. The imitation 
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therefore is incapable of moving us, when the object 
imitated can have no effect upon us. The ſubjects 
which the Teniers, Wowermans, and other painters 
of the ſame rank have choſen for imitation, would 
have very little engaged our attention. There is 
nothing in the action of a country feaſt, or in the 
amuſements of a parcel of ſoldiers in a guard- 


| houſe, that is capable of moving us. The imi- 
ration therefore 'of thoſe objects, may poſlibly 


amuſe us ſome few moments, may even draw from 
us an applauſe of the artiſt's abilities in imitating, 
but can never raiſe any emotion or concern, We 
commend the painter's art in copying nature ſo 
well, but we diſapprove of his choice of objects 
that have ſo little in them to engage us. 
The fineſt landſkip, were it even Titian's or 
-Cutaccio's. does not affect us more, than the 
proſpect of a frightful or agreable ſpot -of land ; 
there is nothing in ſuch a picture that can be 
called really entertaining, and, as it ſtrikes us 
but little, ſo as little it engages us. The moſt 
knowing painters have been ſo thoroughly con- 
vinced of this truth, that it is very rare to find 
any mere landſkips of theirs without an intermix- 
re of figures. They have therefore thought 
roper to people them, as it were, by introdu- 
eing into their pieces a ſubject compoſed of fe- 
"eral perſonages, whereof the action might be 


bp of moving, and conſequently of engaging 


"Tis thus that Pouſſin, Rubens, and ſeveral 
2 great maſters, : have emplayed their art. 
ollen They 
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They are not ſatisfied with giving a place in their 
landſkips to the picture of a man going along the 
high road, or of a woman carrying fruit to- 
market; they commonly preſent us with figures 
that think, in order to make us think 3 they paint 
men hurried with paſſions, to the end that ours 
may be alſo raiſed, and our attention fixed by this 
very agitation: In fact, the figures of thoſe pieces 
are much more talked of than the trees or ter- 
raſſes. The famous landſkip, ſo often drawn by 
Pouſſin, and which is commonly called the Arca- 
dia, would not have been ſo highly eſteemed, had 
it not been embelliſhed with figures. | 
The fame of thoſe bliſsful regions is univerſally 
known, which were fancied to have been once in- 
habited by the happieſt race of men that ever the 
earth produced; men engaged in an uninterrupted 
ſeries of pleaſures, and ſtrangers to all diſquiets 
or cares, except ſuch as are attributed in romances 
to thoſe chimerical ſhepherds, whoſe ſituation is 
repreſented to us as an object worthy of our de- 
fires. The picture abovementioned exhibits a 
landſkip of that delightful country : In the mid- 
dle thereof you ſee the monument of a young 
maid ſnatched away in the flower of her age; 
which appears from her ſtatue lying on the tomb, 
after the manner of the antients. The ſepul- 
chral inſcription contains thoſe few latin words, 
Et in Arcadia ego: And I was once an inha- 
bitant of Arcadia. But this ſhort inſcription 
draws the moſt ſerious reflections from two 
youths and two young virgins decked with gat» 
lands, 
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' diffuſe itſelf over their countenances. Here you 


ing ſpeeches they are going to make to each other 
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lands, who ſeem to be ſtruck with their having 
thus accidentally met with ſo melancholy a ſcene, 
in a place where one might naturally ſuppoſe they 
had not been in purſuit of an object of ſorrow. 
One of them points with his finger to the in- 
{cription, to make the reſt obſerve it, whilſt the 
remains of an expiring joy may yet be diſcerned 
through the gloomineſs of grief which begins to 


imagine yourſelf liſtening to the reſlections of 
thoſe youthful perſons upon death, which ſpares 
neither age nor beauty, and againſt the attacks of 


which the moſt happy climates can afford no ſanc- 


mary. Your fancy now ſuggeſts to you, the affect- 


upon recovering from their firſt ſurprize, which 
you will naturally apply to yourſelf, and to 
thoſe whom you have a concern for. 

What has been ſaid with regard to painting, is 
equally applicable to poetry ; fince the imitations 
which the latter makes of nature, affect us only 
in proportion to the impreſſion made by the thing 
imitated. The beſt verſified tale imaginable, the 
ſubject whereof hath nothing in its nature riglieu- 
lous, will never be capable of exciting laughter. 
A fatire, which does not ſet in a clear light ſome 
truth, whereof I had already a confuſed idea, not 
contains none of thoſe maxuns, whoſe concifeneſs 
of expreſſion, and ſublimity of thought, render 


them worthy of being dignified as proverbs ; ſuch 


a ſatire perhaps may be commended as a well 
written piece, but makes no impreſſion, nor leaves 
| no 
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nd defire of a ſecond peruſal in the mind of the 
reader. An epigram without any vivacity of 
thought, or 6n fuch à ſubject as wonkd not beat 
lftening to with pleaſure im proſe, let the verfifi- 
eation and rhyme be ever ſo. well finiffied, will ne- 
ver fim itſelf in your memory. A dramatic 
poet, whoſe perſonages appear im characters of fd 
little concernment, as I ſhould not be uneafy to ſee 
my moſt intimate acquaintances acting thoſe 
charackets in real liſe; is very far from 
me in favor of his perſonages. Tis i 


for the copy to affect me, if I cannot be touched 
with the original. | 


CHAP. vn. 


That whe are more affected with tragedy than 
comedy, becauſe of the nature of 22 fubjetts, 
wobich tragedy ons ſe: 


Hoſoever reflects that tragedy has a much 

ſtronger power of affecting a great part of 
— than cotnedy, will eaſſly conclude from 
thence, that their imitations are no further inre- 
reſting; than in proportion to the grearer or leſſer 
impreſſion, which the object imitated would have 
made upon us. Now it is certain, that men in 
general are not ſo much moved with the theatrical 
aktion during the repreſentation of a comedy, as 
72 during 
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during that of a tragedy., Thoſe whoſe chief amuſe· 


ments conſiſt in dramatie poetry, talk more fre- 
quently, and with a greater -warmth of the tra- 
gedies, than of the comedies they have ſeen repre- 
ſented; and have generally a greater number 
of verſes by heart from. Corneille and Racine's 
pieces, than from thoſe of Moliere. In fine, we 

are readier, to excuſe a mediocrity in the tragic 


than in the, comic ſtile,  tho* the latter ſeems 


Hot, to, haye the ſame. command over our atten- 


ä Hadbet comædia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto 2 veniæ minus. 
—— — Honk. 1. 2. ep: 1. 


The comic then was thought the eafier way, 

Becauſe tis common humor makes the play; 

Tet *tis the hardeſt, for the faults appear 

So monſtrous and the critics ſo ſevere, 

That e' en their greateſt mercy cannot ſpare. 
| CREECH. 


Thoſe, whoſe labors are deſigned for the ſtage, 
talk all in the ſame ſtrain, and unanimouſly agree, 
that there is not ſo much danger in giving the 
public a rendezvous to divert them with weep- 
ing, as to amuſe them with laughing. 

One would i imagine, nevertheleſs, that comedy 
ought to draw men's attentions more than trage- 
dy. A comic poet does not exhibir to the ſpecta- 

tors 
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tors heroic characters, or ſuch as they have no 
knowledge of but from ſome vague ideas formed 
from the relation of hiſtorians: they do not enter- 
tain the pit with conſpiracies againſt the ſtate, 
with oracles and other marvellous events, and 
ſuch as the greateſt part of the ſpectators, who 
have never had any ſhare in the like adventures, 
would not be able to tell whether the circum- 
ſtances and conſequences thereof are {et forth with 
any reſemblance of truth. On the contrary, the 
comic poet entertains us with the picture of 
our friends, and of thoſe with whom we have a 
conſtant intercourſe and familiarity. The theatre, 
according to Plato *, ſubſiſts, as it were, intirely by 
the errors and foibles which are daily incident to 
men, by reaſon of their not being ſufficiently AC- 
quainted with themſelves. Some imagine them- 
elves more powerful than they really are, ſome 
more knowing, and others, in fine, more amiable. 
The tragic poet expoſes the inconveniences ari- 
ſing, from the want of ſelf- knowledge in ſove- 
vereigns and other independent perſons, the con- 
ſequences of whoſe vindictive temper make gene- 
rally a great noiſe, whoſe reſentments aft naturally 
violent, and whoſe paſſions proper for the ſtage are 
capable of being the ſprings of the greateſt events. 
The comic poet exhibits the conſequences of ſelt- 
ignorance among the common people, whoſe re- 
ſentments are ſubordinate to the laws, and whoſe 
paſſions, proper for the ſcenes, are productive only 
of domeſtic broils arid ordinary adventures. 2 
In Phil. p. 48. 

3s Vor. I. E The 
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The comic poet entertains us therefore with the 
adventures of our equals, and preſents us with the 
portraits of originals, that are conſtantly before 
us. He makes even the pit, if the expreſſion 
be allowed me, mount upon the ſtage. Man 
therefore, who is naturally fond of any diſcovery 
he can make of his neighbour's foibles, and deſi- 
rous of all knowledge that can intitle him to leſſen 
his eſteem of others, ought naturally to find his 
account better with Thalia than with Melpomene; 
eſpecially as Thalia is much more fertile than 
Melpomene of leſſons for private people's inſtruc- 
tion. Tho' comedy may not perhaps correct 
all the failings it expoſes, yet it teaches us at leaſt 
how to live with ſuch as are ſubject to thoſe 
failings, and how to conform ſo in company, as 
to àvoid the rough ſtiffneſs that provokes them, or 
the mean compliance that flatters them. Tragedy 
on the contrary, repreſents heroes, with whom our 
ſituation forbids us to attempt any reſemblance, 
and whoſe leſſons and examples are drawn from 

events ſo diſſimilar to thoſe that we are common- 
ly expoſed to, that the applications, which we 
might be willing to mak&thereof, would be ex- 
tremely vague and imperfect. 

But comedy, according to the definition of A. 
riſtotle , is the imitation of the ridicule of man- 
kind : and tragedy, e f to the received g 


2 H 0? rofendt l gu, dereg Proper, Kipnois pavdort en ul, 
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nification of the word b, is the imitation of the 
life and converſation of heroes, or of men ſubject, 
from the elevation of their rank, to the greateſt 
tranſport of paſſion. It is the imitation of the 
crimes and misfortunes of great men; as likewiſe 
of the ſublimeſt virtues of which they are capable; 
The tragic poet exhibits men, who are captives to 
the moſt extravagant paſſions, and the moſt tu- 
multuous agitations. He ſhews us a ſort of unjuſt, 
but all-powetful Deities, who demand a young in- 
nocent princeſs to be ſacrificed at the foot of their 
altars. He ſets before us the great Pompey, the con- 
queror of nations; and the terror of the eaſtern mo- 
narchs, maſſacred by his vileſt ſlaves. *Tis true 
we never find our friend in any of the tragic per- 
ſonages; but theit paſſions are more impetuous, 
and as the laws are but a feeble barrier to thoſe 
paſſibns, they are attended with much greater con- 
ſequences, than the paſſions of comic characters. 
Thus the terror and pity, which the picture of 
tragical events excites in our ſouls, engages us 
mach more than all the laughter and contempt 
Excited by the ſeveral incidents of comedies. ' 


e Bm, Give 
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CHAP. VIII. 
of the different kinds of poetry, and their 


character. 


HE ſame reaſoning will hold good in all 
kinds of poetry, each of which moves us, 

in proportion as the object, which it is deſigned 
to paint and imitate, is capable of affecting us. Tis 
for this reaſon, that the elegiac and bucolic kinds 
are much more engaging than didactic pieces. Thus 
the verſes which Tibullus ſighed, and love whiſpered 
Zo him, to make uſe of the expreſſion of the author 
of the art of poetry *, give us an infinite pleaſure 
as often as we ad them. Ovid charms us in 
thoſe elegies, in which he has not ſubſtituted his 
own wit inſtead of the language of nature. Virgil's 
eclogues are ſo pleaſing as never to cauſe, even after 
a repeated reading, any diſreliſn or ſatiety. They 
continue to be agreable, even when they have 
nothing new to entertain us with, and when the 
memory out-runs the eye in the reading of them, 
Both theſe kinds of poetry are deſcriptive of men 
who are ſenſibly moved, and whoſe pains or plea- 
ſures would have deeply affected us, were they to 
entertain us with the recital thereof themſelves. 

Thoſe epigrams, whoſe merit conſiſts ina pun, or 

in awitty alluſion, pleaſeus only while they are new. 


Tis the firſt ſurpriſe of thoſe touches 4 ſtrikes us, 
* Boileau, 
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and once we retain the ſenſe, the point is blunted. 
But ſuch epigrams as paint objects capable of mak- 
ing us relent, or of engaging in any other manner 
our attention, make always an impreſſion upon 
us. The reading of them is frequently repeated, 
and a great many retain them without having 
ever thought of committing them to memory. 
Not to mention any modern poets, the epi- 
grams of Martial, which are moſt generally 
known, are not thoſe wherein he has quib- 
bled on words, but where he has painted ſome 
object capable of giving us any great concern. 
Of that kind is his n upon Arria the wife 
of Petus. 

Men of the beſt ſenſe, who have wrote 
dogmatic poems, and rendered verſe ſubſer- 
vient to the utility of their leſſons, have con- 
ducted themſelves purſuant to the principle now 
expounded. In order to keep the attention of 
the reader ſteady, they have interſperſed their 
verſes with images deſcriptive of affecting 
objects; for thoſe objects, that are only pro- 
per for ſatisfying our curioſity, do not engage us 
near ſo mueh as ſuch as are capable of moving 
our paſſions. Thus, if the expreſſion be indulged 
me, a correſpondence with the mind is more dif- 
ficult to keep up, than one with the heart. 


. 
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Of the manner of rendering dogmatic ſub- 


CHAP. 1% 


jects engaging. 


HEN Virgil compoſed his Georgics, 
which is a dogmatic poem, the. title 


whereof promiſes us inſtructions on agriculture, 
and on the occupations of a country life, he took 


particular care to ſtock it with imitations drawn 
from ſuch objects, as would have engaged our at- 
tention in nature. Virgil is not even ſatisfied with 
thoſe images, ſtrewed with an infinite dexterity 
of art throughout his whole work. He has given 
place in one of thoſe books to a diſſertation occa- 

ſioned by the preſages of the ſun, where he 


treats with all the beauty of invention, of 


the murder of Julius Cæſar, and of the com- 


mencement of the reign of Auguſtus He 


could not have entertained the Romans with a 
more engaging ſubject. He inſerts in another 


book, the ſurpriſing fable of Ariſteus, with a de- 


ſcription of the effects of love, In another he 
entertains us with the picture of a rural life, ſo 
as to form a moſt pleaſing landkſkip diverſified 
with the moſt agreable figures. In fine, he im- 
belliſnes this work with the tragical adventure of 
Orpheus and Euridyce, an adventure capable of 
drawing tears from thoſe who might have been the 
real ſpectators of it. Tis ſo far true, that tis 


thoſe images which occaſion ſo much pleaſure in 
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the reading of the. Georgics, that our attention 
grows remiſs upon coming to the precepts which 
the title promiſes. Even admitting that the ob- 
ject, which a didactic poem preſents us with, be 
curious enough to bear reading once through with 
pleaſure, yet we could never read it over again 


with ſo much ſatisfaction as we ſhould an eclogue. 


The mind has no repetition of pleaſure in learn- 
ing twice the ſame thing ; but the heart has its 
pleaſure repeated in feeling twice the ſame emo- 
tion. The pleaſure of learning is exhauſted by 
the pleaſure of knowing. 

Thoſe dogmatic poems, which the authors 
have neglected to imbelliſh with a frequent repe- 
tition of pathetic deſcriptions, are very little read 
by the generality of mankind. Let the merit of 
thoſe poems be ever ſo great, the reading of them 
notwithſtanding is looked upon, not as an amuſe- 
ment, but as a ſerious occupation. They are ge- 
nerally the leaſt liked, and very few readers are 
able to repeat any other verſes from them, but ſuch 
as contain pictures reſembling thoſe with which 
Virgil is commended for enriching his Georgics. 
Every body ſeems to admire the genius and poe- 
tic fire of Lucretius, the energy of his expreſ- 
ſions, the bold manner wherewith he paints ſuch 
objects as a poet's pencil does not ſeem to be 
made for ; in fine, his dexterity of throwing 
things into verſe, which even Virgil himſelf 
would have deſpaired of being able to expreſs in 
the language of the Gods: Nevertheleſs this very 
Lucretius is much more admired than read. There 
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is more real utility to be extracted from his 
poem de natura rerum, tho' it be ſo full of 
bad reaſonings, than from Virgil's Eneid: 


yet, the latter is read ſo as to become fami- 


liar to all the world, whilſt very few make Lu- 
cretius their favorite author. His is a work that 
is never read but with a profeſſed defign ; whereas 
the ZEncid is one of thoſe books, whereon you are 
led by a ſecret charm to lay your hand, when wil- 
ling to amuſe yourſelf an hour or two agreably. 
Let us but compare the number of the tranſlations 
of Lucretius, to that of the verſions of Virgil, into 


all the polite languages, and we ſhall find four 


tranſlations of Virgil's Eneid for one of the poem 


de natura rerum. Men will be always fonder 


of books that move them, than of thoſe that 
inſtruct them. As heavineſs is more burthenſome 
and diſagreable to them than ignorance, they pre- 


fer therefore the pleaſure of being moved, to 
that of being inſtruẽted. 


CHAP IX 


Objection drawn from pictures, to prove that 


the art of imitation is more engaging than 
the very ſubject of imitation. 


T may be here objected, that ſome pictures, 
wherein we only ſee the imitation of different 


objects, which would have no way affected us, 
had 


4 
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had we ſeen them in their real nature, engage 
notwithſtanding our attention a long time. We 
take much more notice of fruits and animals re- 
preſented in a picture, than we ſhould of the rea- 
lity of thoſe very objects. The copy here en- 
gages us more than the original. 

To this I reply, that when we FRG ate cu- 
riouſly any pictures of this kind, our principal at- 
tention is not fixt on the object imitated, but upon 
the art of the imitator. *Tis not ſo much the 
object, as the artiſt's abilities, that draws our cu- 
rioſity; we beſtow no more attention on the ob- 
ject imitated in the picture, than we ſhould on 
that ſame object in real nature. This kind of 
pictures does not engage our curioſity half ſo 
long as thoſe, wherein the merit of the ſubject is 
joined with that of the execution. No body ſtands 
as long gazing at a baſket of flowers done by Bap- 
tiſt, or at a country feaſt done by Teniers, as he 
would on one of Pouſſin's ſeven ſacraments, or 
ſome other hiſtorical compoſition executed with as 
much ability and art, as is diſplayed by Baptiſt 
and Teniers in theirs. An hiſtorical piece drawn 
with as much dexterity, as a guard-houſe by Te- 
niers, would engage -our attention much more 
than the guard-houſe. 

Here we are always to ſuppoſe, asitis reaſonable 
we ſhould, that the painter's art has been equally 
ſucceſsful in both ; for it is not ſufficient that the 

pictures be drawn by the ſame hand. For inſtance, 
we behold with more pleaſure one of Tenier's 
_ feaſts, than one of his hiſtorical A 

t 
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but this is no argument at all againſt us. Every 
body knows that Teniers miſcarried always in his 
ſerious compoſitions, as he generally ſucceeded in 
his groteſque ones. 

Thus, by diſtinguiſhing the attention which is 
given to the art, from that which is given to the 
object imitated, the truth of my propoſition 
will appear manifeſt; that the imitation never 
makes a greater impreſſion on us, than the object 
imitated could have made. This is even true in 
pictures, that are only valuable for the merit of 
the execution. 

The art of painting is ſo extremely delicate and at- 
tacks us by means of a ſenſe, which has ſo great an 
empire over our ſoul, that a picture may be ren- 
dered agreable by the very charms of the execu- 
tion, independent of the object which it repreſents: 
but I have already obſerved, that our attention and 
eſteem. are fit then upon the art of the imitator, 
who knows how to pleaſe, even without mov- 
ing us. We admire the pencil that has been ſo 
capable of counterfeiting nature. We inquire how 
it was poſſible for an artiſt to deceive our eyes to 
that degree, as to make us take colors laid on a 
ſurface! for real fruit. A painter, therefore, may 
paſs for a great artiſt, conſidered as an elegant 
deſigner, or as fo ſkilled in colors as to rival na- 
ture, though he does not even know how to make 
uſe of his talents in the repreſentation of affect- 
ing objects, or to give his: pictures that ſpirit and 
reſemblance of life that are conſpicuous in thoſe 
of Raphael and Pouſſin. The: pictures of the 
Wo Lombard 


their moſt zealous ſti 
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Lomberd ſchool are admired, though the painters 
thereof have frequently confined themſelves to the 
flattering of the eyes, with the richneſs and exact- 
neſs of their colors, without reflecting, perhaps, 
that their art was . of moving us: but 
ers agree, that there is yet 
one great beauty wanting in the pictures of this 
ſchool; and that thoſe of Titian, for inſtance, 
would be infinitely more valuable, if he had pitch - 
ed upon affecting ſubjects, and if he had join- 
ed more frequently the talents of his own ſchool 
with thoſe of the Roman. The picture of this 
great painter, which repreſents. Peter Martyr, a Do» 
minican friar, maſſacred by the Vaudais, is not per- 
baps the moſt valuable of his pieces for the rich- 
peſs of local. colors, notwithſtanding its being 
ſq admirable, even in this reſpeft ; and yet Cava- 
lier Ridolfi, the hiſtorian of the painters of the 
{chool of Venice, acknowledges * that this, of all 
his pieces, 13 the moſt generally known, and: the 
moſt univerſally applauded. The reaſon thereof 
is, becaufe the action of this; picture is more en» 
gaging, and Eitian has treated: it with a greater 
reſemblance of truth, and a more elaborate ex- 
preſſion of the . 
Nen | 
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CHAP. XI. 


That the 4 2 es of execution only cannot ren- 


dier a poem a finiſhed piece, though they can a 
I: | 


HOSE who have no other merit - but that 
- of excelling in verſification, and are in- 
capable of painting any object proper to move us; 
or who, according to the phraſe of Horace, com- 


mit nothing but harmonious nonſenſe to paper, are 


not equally intitled to be ſtiled poets, as the others 
above-mentioned are to be painters. The public 
has never ſet any value upon the works of a poet, 
who has only the talent of excelling in the mecha- 
nic part of his art. It would be wrong never- 
theleſs, to charge the public with ſeverity. towards 
poets, and with indulgence to painters. There is a 


much greater difficulty in being ſkilled in colors, 


and an elegance of drawing, than in knowing 
how to range words and to rhime exactly. Beſides, 
there is no imitation of nature in the compoſitions 
of a meer verſifier; or, at leaſt, as I ſhall explain 
more at large in the courſe of this work, it is 
very difficult for French verſes to imitate, in the 
pronouncing of them, the ſound which the ſenſe 
of thoſe verſes deſcribe, ſo as to give repu- 
tation to a poet incapable of diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf in any other manner. Rhime is no imitation 
of any beauty in nature; but, as I have already 

obſerved, 
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4 there is a very valuable imitation of the 
beauties of nature in the pieces of thoſe painters, who 
underſtand nothing more than the article of co- 
loring. In theſe we ſee an imitation of human 
fleſh, and can diſcern in their landſkips the diffe- 
rent effects of light, and the N color of 
objects. 

Whoſoever therefore is once convinced that 
the principal merit of poems and paintings 
conſiſts in the repreſentation of ſuch objects, 
as are capable of moving and engaging us, were 
we to be really ſpectators of them, will eaſily 
conceiye of what importance the choice of the 
ſubject is to painters and poets; of ſuch impor- 
tance, that they cannot chuſe them of too inter- 
eſting and engaging a nature. F 


| — lets 2 erit res, 
Nec e. deſeret hunc, nec lucidus ordo, * 


Hox. de Arte Poetica. 


Ye writers try the vigour of your muſe, 3 
And what ber ſtrength will bear, and what 
'.- 75: refuſe, | 
And after that an equal ſubje& chooſe ; 
For be that does this well, and chooſes right, 
His anden will be wa his wordt be fit. 
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That a work has a twofold manner of ings 
gaging us; the one in a general ſonſe, as 
men; and the other in a particular fenſe, 
as individuals, © | 
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Subject may intereſt us in two different 
manners. In the firſt place, it may be 
interefting of its own nature, becauſe of the cir - 
cumſtances being ſuch as ought naturally to move 
mankind in general. Secondly, it may be inter- 
eſting with regard to ſome particular perſons 
only; that is, there may be a ſubje& which is 
only capable of engaging a very middling 
attention in the genetality of mankind, and 
yet may be extreamly affecting with reſpect 
to particular people. For example, a portrait is 
a piece which is looked on with very great indif- 
ference by thoſe who have no knowledge of the 
perſon it repreſents ; but this very portrait is of 
great value to ſuch as have any love for the 
original. A copy of verſes filled with ſentiments 
agreable to our own ideas, and deſcriptive of ſuch 
a ſituation as that in which we are at prefent, or 
u have been formerly, would not fail of being ex- 
„ tremely acceptable to us. A ſubject containing 
171 the principal events of the hiſtory of a particular 
people, has a much greater power of engaging 
their attention, than that of any other nation. 
5 The 
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generally laid aſide. Now it is almoſt. impoſ- 
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The ſubject of the Æneid was much more inter- 
eſting, with reſpect to the Romans, than it is to 
us. The ſubje&t of the poem of the maid of 
Orleans is more capable of engaging us than the 
Italians. But it is unneceſſary to exemplify any 
longer this relative intereſt, peculiar to certain 
people and times, eſpecially as it is an, eaſy matter 
for painters and poets to diſcern; whether the ſub- 


jects they intend to treat of, are remarkably en- 


gaging, with reſpect to thoſe perſons, before whom 
they propoſe to exhibit their productions. | 
I ſhall be therefore fatisfied with making de 
reflections on this article. The: firſt is, that 
it is exceeding difficult for a poem of any ex- 
tent, unaſſiſted by the pathetic of declamation, 
or by the faree and apparatus of the ſtage, to 
have any tolerable degree of ſueceſs, unleſs it be 
compoſed on a ſubject, wherein the two intereſts 
are united; that is, on a ſubject capable of touch- 
ing all mankind, and of being; particularly. agre- 


able to the author's countrymen, by reaſon of its 
treating of thoſe matters, wherein they are chiefly 
concerned. Poems are not read for inſtruc- 


tion, but amuſement; and when they have no 
charms capable of engaging us, they are 


fible for a poet to be ſufficiently fertile in 
beauties, and to be able to diyerſify them like- 


wiſe merely, as it were, by ſtrength of genius, 


- with a variety requiſite for commanding our t- 
- tention, during the reading of ab epie 
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tisfy our curioſity both together. *Tis too bold ati 
undertaking, to pretend to make us fall in love 
with perſonages intirely indifferent to us, ſo as 
to be moved with all their different ſcenes of 
ſucceſs and adverſity. The poet acts very right 
in availing himſelf of all the inclinations and 
paſſions, that we are already ſubject to; eſpeci- 
ally of thoſe which belong to us properly as in- 
habitants of a particular place, or upon ſome 
other conſideration. A poet, that would make 
Henry the IVth the hero of an epic poem, would 
find our inclinations already engaged in favor 
of his ſubject: perhaps his art would have been 
uſeleſly exhauſted, before he could have rerder- 
ed us as well affected to an antient hero, or to 
a ſtrange prince, as we are already attached to 
the memory of the greateſt of our monarchs. 

The relative or particular intereſt excites as 
much our curioſity, or at leaſt inclines us, as much 
as the general intereſt, to relent, as well as to 


become attached to an object. The imitation of 


things wherein we are intereſted, either as inha- 
bitants of a particular country, or addicted to a 
certain party, has a prodigious effect upon us. 
How many party writings are indebted for their 
fame to the particular intereſt and protection of 
thoſe who are attached to the cauſe, which they 


undertake to defend? True it is, that the public 
«forgets quickly thoſe books, that have no other 


merit but what they borrow of particular con- 
junctures; wherefore a book muſt have an in- 
A value to ſupport its reputation. But 
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upon a ſuppoſition of its having this intrin- 
ſic worth, and this merit of pleaſing man- 
kind, the particular intereſt contributes towards 
rendering it ſooner known to the public. A 
good book, ſupported by this intereſt, makes its 
way with greater expedition and ſucceſs into the 
world. Beſides, there are relative intereſts of a 
long continuance, that are capable of reconciling 
the attention of a great number of people to a 
particular work for many ſucceſſions of ages. 
Such is the intereſt of a nation in a poem, which 
relates the principal events of its hiſtory, and de- 
ſcribes its towns, rivers, and edifices that are 
conſtantly preſent to its ſight. This particular 
intereſt would have crowned Chapelain's maid 
of Orleans with ſucceſs, had the poem been any 
thing tolerable. 

True it is, that all Europe reads Virgil's A+ 
neid to this very day with pleaſure, tho* the ob- 
jects deſcribed in this poem are no longer pre- 
ſent to our ſight; and notwithſtanding we are 
not equally intereſted in the foundation of the 
Roman empire as the cotemporaries of Vir- 
gil, the chief of whom looked upon themſelves 
as the deſcendants of thoſe heroes whom he ſung. 
The feaſts, the combats and places mentioned by 
him, are known to a great many of his readers, 
only by what he relates of them himſelf. Never- 
theleſs the Eneid, that celebrated piece of the 
moſt accompliſhed poet that ever wrote, has 
ſtill ſeveral reſources left, to fupport its cte- 


dit. Tho' this poem moves us at preſent only 
You. I. F inaſ⸗ 
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inaſmuch as we are men, yet it ſtill has a ſtore 
of charms ſufficient to engage us. But it would 
be preſumption in any other poet, eſpecially were 
he to write in French, to flatter himſelf with 
the hopes of a ſucceſs equal to that of the ZEneid, 
that is, of moving without any intereſt particu- 
larly relative to the reader. I ſhall endeavour 
to explain this point more at large in the courſe 
of this work. 

My ſecond reflection ſhall be on the juſtice 
and temerity of ſuch, as are ſo ready to tax with 
untruth, what the antients mention relating to the 
prodigious ſucceſs of ſome particular works ; a te- 
merity which proceeds from their not attending 
properly to the manner, wherein thoſe works inte- 
reſted their admirers, For example, thoſe who are 
ſurprized that Cæſar ſhould have been diſordered 
upon the hearing of Cicero's oration for Ligarius, 
and that the Dictator ſhould have forgot himſelf 
ſo far as.to let his papers drop from his hands 
through an involuntary motion; who pretend 
likewiſe, that after having peruſed this oration, 
they are at a loſs to find out the paſſage capable of 
making fo lively an impreſſion upon ſuch a man as 
Cæſar; thoſe, I ſay, talk like grammarians, whoſe 
ſtudies have never been carried further than the 
tongue of man, without having ever attained to the 
knowledge of the ſeveral motions of his heart. 
Were they to put themſelves in Cæſar's place, they 


would be at no ſuch- loſs to diſcover this paſſage. 
They would: ſoon be ſenſible how the Pharſalian 
t Conqueror, who had embraced even in the field of 
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battle his vanquiſhed enemy with all the tender · 


. neſs of a fellow citizen, could have been moved 


by the picture of this event drawn by Cicero, in; 


ſomuch as to lorger his being ſeated on the tri- 


bunal. | 

Let us return now to the general intereſt, and 
to thoſe ſubjects which derive from thence. ſo 
great a power of moving mankind. I have al- 
ready obſerved, that painters and poets ought 
never to undertake any other ſubjects. Theſe 
artiſts, I allow, are capable of inriching their 
ſubjects, that is, they can render ſuch ſubjects 
intereſting, as have nothing engaging in their 
nature; nevertheleſs there are ſeveral inconve- 
niences which will naturally ariſe from treating of 
ſubjects which draw all their pathetic from the 
invention of the artiſt. A painter, but more par- 


ticularly a poet, that treats of an unintereſting 


ſubject, has only two ways left of ſurmounting 
its ſterility, and of throwing the | pathetic into 
an indifferent action. Either he muſt embelliſh 
this action by epiſodes, or he muſt change its 
principal circumſtances. It the poet ſhould chuſe 
the former, the reader's intereſting himſelf in 
thoſe epiſodes, would only contribute to expoſe 
the frigidity of the principal action, and draw a 
reproach upon him . for not having anſwered the 
title of his performance. If he changes the 
principal circumſtances of the action, which we 
muſt ſuppoſe to be ſome event univerſally 
known, his poem becomes void of probability, 


A fact cannot appear probable to us, after having 


F 3 been 
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been informed of the contrary by credible wit- 
neſſes; as we ſhall more fully explain, when we 
come to ſnew, that all kind of fiction is no more 
allowable in poetry, than in painting. 
Painters and poets therefore ought to examine 
ſcriouſly, whether the action they have under - 
taken to treat of, would have ſenſibly affected us, 
had we really ſeen it; and they ſhould remember 
alſo, that the imitation thereof will affect us a 
great deal leſs. They ſhould not rely intirely upon 
their own penetration and judgment, in a deciſion 
whereon the ſucceſs of their works ſo greatly de- 
pends. Before they grow fond of their ſubjects, 
or become wedded, in a manner, to their perſon- 
ages, they ought to conſult their friends, whilſt 
it is yet in their power to reap any advantage 
from amicable advices. *Tis extremely impru- 
dent to defer aſking opinion concerning a building, 
that is already raiſed above ground, when the eſ- 
ſential part of its plan can admit of no alteration, 
without ſubverting one half of the edifice. 
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CH AP; XIII. 


That there are ſome ſubjects particularly adapt- 
ed to poetry, and others ſpecially proper for 
painting, Of the manner of diſtinguiſh= 
ing them. 


HE ſubject of imitation ought not only to 
be intereſting of its own nature, but more- 
over ſhould be adapted to painting, if intended 
for the pencil ; and proper for poetry, if deſigned 
for verſe. There are ſome ſubjects that are much 
more ſuitable to painters than poets, and others 
that are fitter for poets than painters. I ſhall en- 
deavour to explain this more at large z but as I 
have thought proper to be a little diffuſed, in or- 
der to render myſelf more intelligible, I am afraid 
I ſhall ſtand in need of the reader's indulgence 
for the prolixity of this diſcuſſion. | 
A poet can tell us ſeveral things, which a 
painter would find impoſſible to exhibit. . He 
can expreſs ſeveral of our thoughts and ſen- 
timents, which a painter cannot repreſent, by 
reaſon of their not being attended with any pro- 
per motion, particularly marked in our attitude, 


or preciſely characteriſed in our countenance. 


The ſpeech of Cornelia to Cæſar, where ſhe diſ- 


covers to him the conſpiracy, that was juſt ripe 
for his deſtruction. 


F z Lexemple 


vo C RITTAL RETTECTIONs on 
L" exemple que tu dois periroit avec toi! 


May Rome the laſt erample ſee in thee ! 


cannot be expreſſed by a painter. He may, in- 
deed, by drawing Cornelia's countenafice ſuitable 
to her ſituation and character, give us ſome 
idea of her ſentiments, and make us ſenſible, 
that ſhe is ſpeaking with a dignity that becomes 
her ; but the thought of this Roman lady, who 
deſires the death of the oppreſſor of the republic, 
as a puniſhment that may deter others from 
mak ing any future attempts upon liberty, and not 
as a deteſtable crime, cannot be imaged by the 
pencil. There is no pictureſque expreſſion that 
can articulate, as it were, the words of old Ho- 
ratius, where he anſwers the perſon, who had aſked 
him, what his fon was able to do alone againſt three 
antagoniſts ? Qu'il mouriit, That be could die. 
A painter may indeed let us fee, that a man 
is moved with a particular paſſion, tho' he 
does not draw him in the action of venting it, 
becauſe there is no one paſſion of the mind, 
that is not at the ſame time a paſſion of the 
body. But it is extremely rare, that a painter 
can expreſs, ſo as to be' ſufficiently underſtood, 
the particular thoughts produced by anger, ac- 
carding. to the proper character and circumſtances 
of each perſon; or the fiblime which it throws 
out in words adapted to the ſituation of the per- 
ſonage that ſpeaketh. 

For example, Pouſſin could, in his piece of the 
death of Germanicus, expreſs all the different 
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ſorts and degrees of affliction, wherewith his 
friends and family were penetrated, when they 
ſaw him poiſoned, and expiring in their arms; 
but he was incapable of giving us an account of 
the laſt ſentiments of this prince, which are ſo 
extremely moving. This is left for the poet, who 
can make him ſay, If a death ſo untimely as mine 
had ſnatched me away, even through ſome miſtake 
of nature, I ſhould yet have a right to complain 
of the ſeverity of my deſtiny ; but as I fall a victim 
to treachery and poiſon, 1 muſt exhort you, my 
friends, to be the avengers of my death, and not to 
bluſh to turn informers, to obtain my injured manes 
ſatisfaftion : The public pity will certainly join with 
ſuch accuſers. A painter cannot expreſs the 
greateſt part of theſe thoughts, nor can he exhi- 
bit, in a ſingle piece, more than one of ſuch ſen- 
timents as he 1s capable of expreſſing. * Tis true, 
that in order to make us underſtand the ſuſpicion 
which Germanicus had of Tiberius's being the 
author of his death, he can draw Germanicus, 
ſhewing to his wife Agrippina, a figure of Tibe- 
rius, exhibited in a geſture and air proper for the 
diſtinguiſhing of ſuch a thought; but he is then 
_ obliged to employ his whole piece in e 
this ſingle ſentiment. 

As the picture, which repreſents an action, 
ſhews only an inſtant of its duration, it is impoſ- 
ſible for the painter to expreſs the ſublime, which 
thoſe things, that are previous to its preſent ſitua- 
tion, throw ſometimes into an ordinary ſentiment. 
Poetry, on the contrary, deſcribes all the remark- 
F 4 able 
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able incidents of the action it treats of, and that 
which precedes reflects frequently the marvellous 
upon a very ordinary thing, which is ſaid or done 
in the ſequel. Tis thus poetry may employ the 
marvellous that ariſes from circumſtances, which 
may be called a relative ſublime. Such is the 
ſally of the Miſanthrope, who, in giving a ſeri- 
ous account of the reaſons that debarred him from 
ſettling at court, after a long deduction of real 
uneaſy conſtraints, which he eſcapes by not fre- 
quenting the court, adds, Nor ſhall J be obliged 
to commend ſuch Gentlemen's verſes. 

This thought becomes ſublime, by means of 
the known character of the perſonage who is 
ſpeaking, and of the ill treatment he had juſt 
before met with, for having ſaid, that bad 
verſes were of no manner of value. 

*Tis far eaſter, without compariſon, for the 

poet than the painter, to make us grow fond of 
his perſonages, and to intereſt us in their deſti- 
nies. The external qualities, ſuch as beauty, 
youth, majeſty, ſoftneſs, which the painter can 
give his perſonages, cannot intereſt us ſo much 
In their favor, as the virtues and qualities of the 
ſoul, wherewith the poet can imbelliſn his heroes. 
A poet can affect us as ſenſibly with the misfor- 
tunes of a prince, whom we never heard menti- 
oned before, as with the diſaſters of Germanicus, 
by reaſon of the grand and amiable character 
with which he can adorn the unknown hero, whom 


he is deſirous of recommending to our affections. 
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This ſurpaſſes a painter's ſkill, who finds himſelf 
reduced to make uſe of known perſonages, in or- 
der to move us ; his greateſt merit conſiſting in 
making us diſcover thoſe perſonages with certain- 
ty and eaſe. Tis reckoned a maſter- piece in Pouſſin, 
to have rendered Agrippina ſo eaſy to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in his picture of the death of Germanicus. 
After having treated the different kinds of af- 
fliction of the other perſonages of the picture, as 
paſſions that were capable of being expreſſed, he 
places on Germanicus's bed-ſide a woman of a 
noble dreſs and ſtature, hiding her face with her 
hands, and in an attitude intirely expreſſive of the 
deepeſt ſorrow. Tis eaſy to apprehend, that the 
affliction of this perſonage muſt ſurpaſs that of all 
the reſt, ſince this able artiſt, deſpairing to repre- 
ſent it, got over the difficulty by a witty contri- 
vance. Thoſe who know of Germanicus's having 
had a wife that was exceſſively fond of him, in 
whoſe arms he breathed his laſt, can diſtinguiſh 
Agrippina with as much certainty, as the antiqua- 
rians know her by her head-dreſs and air, when 
copied from the medals of this princeſs. If Pouſſin 
be not the inventer of this poetic ſtroke, which 
very likely he borrowed of the Greeks, who paint- 
ed Agamemnon with his face veiled at the ſacrifice 
of his daughter Iphigenia; yet this very ſtroke is 
an abſolute maſter- piece in painting. The received 
cuſtom in France is to call this great man le 
Pouſſin ; ſo that this le, wherewith the Italians 
accompany their illuſtrious names, might induce 
one to think, that le Pouſſin was an Italian, But 
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his name was Nicholas Fouflin, and he was born. 
at Andeli in Normandy. 

J have oftentimes wondered why painters, who 
have ſo great an intereſt in making thoſe perſon- 
ages known, by whoſe figures they intend to 
move us, and who find ir ſo vaſtly difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them ſufficiently by the ſole aid of the 
pencil, why, I ſay, they do not accompany al- 
ways their hiſtorical pieces with a ſhort inſcription, 
The greateſt part of the ſpectators, who are in 
other reſpects capable of doing juſtice to the 
work, are not learned enough to gueſs at the ſub- 
ject of the picture. Tis to them ſometimes an 
agreable perſon that ſtrikes them, but talks a lan- 
guage they do not underſtand. People ſoon grow 
tired of looking at ſuch pictures, by reaſon that 
pleaſures, wherein the mind has no ſhare, are of 
a very ſhort duration. 

The Gothic painters, rude and coarſe as they 
were, had ſenſe enough to know the utility of in- 
ſcriptions, in order to render the ſubject of their pic- 
tures more intelligible. True it is, that they made 
as barbarous a uſe of that knowledge as of their 
pencils. They had the odd precaution to draw their 
figures with rolls coming out of their mouths, 
whereon they wrote whatever they would have theſe 
heavy inactive figures expreſs ; which was really 
making them ſpeak. Tho? the rolls here menti- 
oned, diſappeared together with the Gothic taſte ; 
yet ſometimes the greateſt maſters have judged 
two or three words neceſſary, in order to render 
their ſubjects intelligible: Nay, ſeveral have not 

| even 
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even fcrupled to write them on ſome part of the 
plan of their pieces, where they could be of no 

prejudice to the work. Raphael and Caraccio 
have acted thus; and Coypel has inſcribed even 
ſeveral ſcraps of verſes from Virgil, in the gallery of 
Palace Royal, in order to render thoſe ſubjects more 
intelligible, which he had borrowed of the Eneid. 
Painters, whoſe works are ingraved, begin to 
grow ſenſible of the utility of theſe inſcriptions ; 
wherefore they put them at the bottom of ſuch 


Prints, as are copied from their drawings. 


The poet is much ſurer than the painter of at- 
taining to the imitation of his object. A poet 
may uſe ſeveral ſtrokes to expreſs the paſſion and 
ſentiment of one of his perſonages. If ſome of his 
touches miſcarry ; if they do not exactly hit their 
aim ; if they do do not communicate the intire 
idea they are deſigned to expreſs ; ſtill a freſh ſup- 
ply of happier ſtrokes can come up to the aſſiſtance 
of the former. Theſe, when joined together, will 
be able to effect what a ſingle one would not have 
compaſſed, and will thus expreſs the poet's idea 
in its full force. All the ſtrokes, which Homer 
makes uſe of in order to paint the fury and im- 
petuoſity of Achilles, are not equally expreſſive; 
but the weak ones are ſtrengthened by others, to 
whom they reciprocally communicate a greater 
force and energy. The ſeveral ſtrokes, which 
Moliere emplyos in the drawing of his Miſanthrope, 
are not all alike beautiful; but one helps out the 
other, and, aſſembled all together, they form the 
beſt drawn character, and the moſt accompliſhed 

portrait, 
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portrait, that has ever appeared on the ſtage. The 
caſe is quite different with a painter, who draws 
each perſonage but once, and can only make uſe 
of a ſingle touch in the expreſſing of a paſſion on 
each feature of the countenance, where he intends 
to make this paſſion appear. If the ſtroke, which 
is to expreſs the. paſſion, be not well formed; if, 
for inſtance, when he paints a motion of the 
mouth, its contour is not that line preciſely which 
he ought to have drawn, the painter's idea miſ- 
carries; and the perſonage, inſtead of expreſſing 
a paſſion, makes only a grimace. The painter's 
ſucceſs in the drawing of any other feature, may 
indeed engage us to excuſe his miſcarriage in de- 
lineating the mouth, but it cannot ſupply the 
touch that is wanting. It even frequently hap- 
pens, that he attempts in vain to correct his mi- 
ſtake, recommencing again without any better 
ſucceſs; and, like thoſe who ſtrive to recollect 
ſome particular word they have forgot, he finds 


every thing except that very ſtroke, which alone 


can form the expreſſion he wants to imitate. 
Thus, tho' there are characters which a painter, 
morally ſpeaking, is incapable of expreſſing, there 
are none but what a poet can copy. But we ſhall 
preſently ſee, that there are alſo ſeveral beauties in 
nature, which a painter can more eaſily copy, 


and form thereof much more moving imitations, 


than a poet. | 
All men are ſubject to grieve, to weep, to laugh, 


and are ſuſceptible of a great variety of paſſions, 


but the very ſame paſſions have different characters 
| to 
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to diſtinguiſn them. The paſſions are varied, even 
in perſons, who, purſuant to the ſuppoſition of 
the artiſt, ought to be equally intefeſted in the ptin- 
cipal action of his piece. Age, country, tempe- 
rament, ſex, and profeſſion, cauſe a difference be- 
eween the ſymptoms of à paſſion produced by 
the ſame ſentiment. The affſiction of the ſpec- 
rators of the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, ariſes from the 
ſame ſentiment of compaſſion ; and yet this very 
affliction ought to ſhew itſelf differently, accord- 
ing to the obſervation above made, in each ſpecta- 
tor. Now it is beyond the poet's ſkill to render 
this diverſity perceptible in his verſe. If he does 
it on the ſtage, *tis by the help of declamation, 
or by the action of the players. 

We can eaſily conceive, how a painter by the 
help of age, ſex, country, profeſſion, and temper- 
ament, varies the affliction of thoſe who are pre- 
ſent at the death of Germanicus ; but it is diffi- 
cult to comprehen1 how an epic poet, for example, 
can imbelliſh his poem with this variety, without 
loading it with deſcriptions, that muſt render his 
work heavy and diſagreable. He muſt begin 
with a tireſome detail of the age, tempera- 
ment, and even the apparel of the perſonages, 
whom he deſigns to introduce into his principal 
action. Anenumeratian of that kind is ſcarce ever 
excuſable ; for if he makes it in the beginning 
of his work, the reader will forget it, and will be 
conſequently inſenſible of thoſe beauties, whoſe 
diſcovery depends on what has eſcaped his me- 

K if he makes this enumeration immedi- 
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ately before, the cataſtrophe, it will be an unſup- 
portable delay to the unravelling of the piece. 
Beſides, poetry. wants expreſſions. proper for in- 
ſtructing us in the greateſt part of theſe circum- 
ſtances. Tis even as much as natural philoſophy 
can compaſs, with all che aſſiſtance of proper and 
peculiar terms, to give a good deſcription of 
the difference of complexion, and. character of 
each ſpectator. In order to give an eaſy and di- 
ſtin& detail of all thoſe particnlars, they Kaen 
be expoſed to the ſigngt. 8 
On the contrary, nothing is more eaſy for. 
ſkilful painter, than to bring us acquainted; with 
the age, the temperament, the ſex, the profeign, 
and even the country of his perſonages, by 
ing uſe of their dreſſes, of the color of their. 
beards, or hair, of their heigth, thickneſs, and. _ 
tural air ; as alſo of the habit of their bodies, of 
their countenance, figure of their head, phy ſiogno- 
my, vivacity, motion and color of their eyes, and 
of ſeveral other things which ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the character of a perſonage. Nature has im- 
planted in us all an inſtinct, to diſcern the 
character of men; which inſt inct goes quicker and 
further than our reflections on the ſenſible marks 
of thoſe characters are able to pervade. Now 
this diverſity of expreſſion is a wonderful mimic 
of nature, which, notwithſtanding its uniformity, 
is always differenced in each ſubject by ſome 
. . Where I do nor find "us 
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preflions are all alike, EET av after 
nature. 


The painter tos meets with! no inten 
from the mechanic part of his art, in aſſigning 
to each expreſſion a particular character. It even 
frequently happens, that a painter, performing as 
a poet, fills his fancy, as a colorift and deſigner, 
with various beauties, which would never have oc- 
curred to him, had he not been obliged to ex- 
preſs ſome poetic ideas. One invention produces 
another. But a few examples will throw a greater 
light upon this reflection. 

Every body knows the famous piece of Ra- 
phael, where Jeſus Chriſt confirms to St. Peter 
the power of the keys in the prefence of the apoſ- 
tles: *Tis one of thofe tapeſtry pieces on the 
the Acts of the apoſtles, which pope Leo the Xth 
ordered to be made for the chappel of Sixtus the 
IVth, whereof the original cartoons are preſerved 
in the gallery built by Queen Mary at Hampton- 
Court. St. Peter holding the keys in his hands, 
is on his knees before Jeſus Chriſt, and ſeems pe- 
netrated with an emotion conformable to his ſitu- 
ation; his gratitude and zeal for his maſter are 

viſibly painted on his countenance. ' St. John the 
Evangeliſt is drawn in the form and attitude of a 
young man, as he was at that time: he ſeems to 
commend, with a motion of frankneſs quite 
natural to his age, the worthy choice which 
his maſter had made; a choice which it viſibly 
appears he would have made himſelf; ſo beau- 
a mene is the vou. of his approbation markad 


by 
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by the air of his countenance, and the eager move- 
ment of his body. The apoſtle next to him, ſeems 
more advanced in years, and ſhews the phyſiogno- 
my and countenance of a ſedate man ; wherefore, 
agreably to his character, he approves of the 
choice by a plain motion of the arms, and 
a nod of the head. At the furthermoſt end of 
the group one may diſtinguiſh a ſanguine and cho- 
leric man : he has a very freſh countenance, a 
reddiſh beard, a large forehead, a flat noſe, and all 
the features of a ſupercilious perſon. He looks there- 
fore with an air of diſdain, and with a contracted 
brow on a preference, which it is eaſy to perceive 
he thinks unjuſt. Men of his temperament are 
very ready to fancy themſelves not | inferior to 
their neighbours. Next to him is placed another 
apoſtle confuſed in his countenance ; whoſe melan- 
choly complexion is eaſily diſcerned by a pale 
meagre. face, a black broad beard ; by the habit 
of his body; and in ſhort, by all the ſtrokes 
which naturaliſts aſſign generally to this complex- 
ion. He ſtoops, and fixing his eyes ſteadily on 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſeems to be devoured with a black 
jealouſy, for a choice which he is not going to object 
againſt, though he is likely to retain a ſpirit of re- 
ſentment for it a long time : in fine, it is as eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh Judas in this figure, as if one were 
to ſee him hanged to a fig- tree with a purſe about 
his neck. 

I have not improved here upon Raphael's ge- 
nius; for I queſtion whether it is even poſſible 
to carry a poetic invention farther than this great 
painter 
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painter has done in his beſt pieces. Another 
picture of the ſame ſuit of hangings repreſents 
St. Paul announcing to the Athenians the. un- 
known God, to whom they had erected an altar; 
Here Raphael has made a poetic maſter- piece of 


the auditory of this apoſtle, whilſt he confines 
bimſelf to the exacteſt probability. A Cynic leari- 


his effrontery and rags, the characteriſtic of the 
ſe& of Diogenes, looks on St. Paul with a con- 


ſummate impudence. Another philoſopher, who 
by his air appears to be a man of reſolution, 


hangs his chin over his breaſt, quite abſorbed in 


reflections, on the marvels he heats; ſo that one 


may eaſily perceive he has been ſtaggered, and 


is juſt going to ſubmit to conviction. Another has 
his head hanging on his right ſhoulder, and ſtares 
at the apoſtle with a ſimple air of admiration, 
which ſeems unaccompanied at preſent with any 
other ſentiment. Another holds the fore-finger of 
his right hand on his rioſe, and has the geſture 
and appearance of a perſon who has, at length, 
received very great lights relating to certain 
truths, whereof he had a long time a jumbled con- 
fuſed idea. Oppoſite to theſe pliiloſophers the 
painter has drawn ſeveral young men and women, 
who expreſs their ſurprize and emotion by geſ- 
tures ſuitable to their age and ſex. Spite and 
vexation are painted on the countenance of a man 
dreſſed in ſuch an apparel, as the lawyers among 


the Jews might- have been 11 05 to have worn 
8 Vol. I. G in 
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in thoſe days. The ſucceſs of St. Paul's predi- 
cation ought naturally to have. produced this 
effect upon an obſtinate Jew. The apprehenſion 
of growing tireſome prevents me from enlarging 
any further on the perſonages of this picture; but 
there is not one of them all, that does not give a 
moſt intelligible account of its ſentiments to an 
attentive ſpectator. | 

I ſhall produce yet anther example, as the 
matter is of ſufficient importance to bear it. 
*Tis from Coypel's Suſanna, a piece that was 
celebrated, even as ſoon as it came off the eaſel. 
Suſanna appears here before the people under an 
accuſation of adultery ; and the painter repre- 
ſents her in that very juncture, when the two 
old fellows were making their depoſitions againſt 
her. By her phyſiognomy, and the ſerene air of 
her countenance, in the midſt of her affliction, it 
is eaſy to Perceive, that though ſhe caſts down 
her eyes, tis not through remorſe but m > 
The grandeur and dignity of her air ſpeak ſo ſtrong- 
ly in her favour, that one feels, at the very firſt 
fight, an inclination to declare a priſoner inno- 
cent, who appears with ſuch a countenance. The 
painter has diverſified the complexions of the 
famous old men; one appears freſh and ſanguine, 
and the other choleric and melancholy. The lat- 
ter, purſuant to the proper character of his tem- 
perament, which is obſtinacy, commits the crime 
with heat and reſolution. Rage and fury are ſpread 
through his whole countenance. The ſanguine old 
fellow ſeems to relent, and, notwithſtanding all 


the 
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the tranſport of his paſſion, feels a remotſe that 
ſtaggers his reſolution. This is the natural cha- 
racter of men of that kind of complexion. They 
have fury and violence enough to ſeek revenge, but 
have not a cruelty and inſenſibility ſufficient to be- 
hold the conſequences of their reſentment, without 
being touched with ſome motions of compaſſion! 

*Tis eaſy to infer from what has been hi- 
therto ſet forth, that painting delights to treat of 
ſubjects, wherein it can introduce a great number 
of perſonages intereſted in the action. Such are 
the ſubjects above related, and ſuch are alſb the 
murder of Cæſar, the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
ſeveral others needleſs to be here mentioned. The 
emotion of the aſſiſtants fixes them ſufficiently to 
an action, once this action has the power of mov- 
ing them. This emotion renders them actors, 
3 it were, in a picture; whereas they 6an only 

be ſpectators in a poem. For example, were a 
poet to treat of the facrifice of Jephtha's daugh- 

ter, he could introduce into his action but a 
very ſmall number of intereſted actors. Thoſe 
perſonages, who have not an eſſential concern 
in the _ in which they are to play their 
parts, are exceſſively” frigid in poetry. The 
painter, on the contrary, can imbelliſh his action 
with as many ſpectators as he thinks proper. If 
they do but appear to be moved, there is no- bo- 
dy. will falk what bufineſs they have there. 

Poetry thereſtire cannot take the Benefit of fo 
great a number of actors. We have already ob- 
re that a perſonage who is only indifferently 
201 G 2 intereſted 
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Intereſted in the action, makes but a very diſt» 
greable figure. If he be deeply intereſted, the 
poem muſt fix his deſtiny, and tell us what is 
become of him. The multitude of actors, 
which a tragic poet employs ſometimes in order 
to conceal his ſterility, becomes very often em- 
arraſſing to him, when, upon the unravelling 
of the plot, he is obliged to get rid of them. He 
is reduced therefore to the ſhift of forcing them 
to make away with themſelves by poiſon or ſword, 
on the very firſt motive that offers itſelf to hi 
imagination. ä 
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L'un meure vuide de ſang, Fautre plein de ſent *. 
Some bloodleſs dy'd, and ſome by opium ſlept. 


This is a verſe of Boileau, which may be juſtly 
applied to theſe perſonages, tho? it was not deſigned 
for them. There is no demand made after the de- 
ceaſed perſon, he 1s catried off andinterred. But this 
ſanguinary reform, which converts the ſtage into 
a field of battle, prejudices the ſpectator againſt 
ſo many murders void of probability. *Tis not 
the quantity of blood which is ſpilt, but the man- 
ner of ſpilling it, that forms the character of 
tragedy. Beſides, the over-ſtrained tragic' be- 
comes frigid, and one is more inclined to laugh 
at a poet, Who expects to fall into the pathetic 
by dint of effuſion of blood, than to ſhed tears at 
his piece. Some waggiſh fellows: would be = 
to ſend to know the liſt of his ſlain, 
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But to carry on the compariſon of dramatic poe- 
try with painting, we ſhall find that the latter has 
the advantage of exhibiting to our ſight ſuch 
incidents of the action it treats of, as are pro- 
pereſt for making a great impreſſion. It can let 
us ſee Brutus and Caſſius plunging their poniards 
into the heart of Cæſar; and the prieſt ſtabbing 
his knife into the boſom of Iphigenia. The tragic 
poet durſt no more preſent us with thefe objects 
on the ſtage, than with the metamorphoſis of Cad- 
mus into a ſerpent, or of Progne into a ſwallow. 
Theſe are the objects that Horace means where 
he ſays, 


— Mean tamen intus 

Digna geri promes in ſcenam, multaque tolles 

Ex oculis, que mox narret facundia preſens. 
Hok AT. de Arte, 


Yet do not every part too freely ſhew, 
Some bear the telling better than the view. 
CREECH. 


even if the laws of tragedy, founded on very 
ſolid reaſons, had not forbidden the producing 
of the abovementioned ſcenes on the ſtage ; yet 
a prudent poet ought to have carefully avoided 
them. As the events contained in thoſe ſcenes 
can never be acted with any decency or reſem- 
blance of truth, they degenerate into a childiſh 
and frigid ſpectacle. Our eyes are not ſo eaſy to 
be impoſed on as our ears; for which reaſon ſome 
ſorts of fictions ſucceed. better i in a narrative, than 
in a e Eat An event, which might be very 
G 3 affecting, 
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affecting, were it told us with an ingenious choice 
of well-diſplayed circumſtances, and obſerving the 


rules of probability, would become a kind of 


puppet-ſhew, were all theſe circumſtances to be 
repreſented on the ſtage. In fact, the metamor- 
phoſes exhibited pn the ſtage in the French and 
Italian operas, generally extort laughter from the 
ſpectators, tho* the events be of a tragic na- 
ture. For which reaſon, a writer of tragedy is 
obliged to have recourſe to arecital, in order to ex- 
poſe ſuch events as are here in queſtion. Now the 
recital of an actor, is no more than a ſecond copy, 
and the imitation, in a manner, of an imitation. 
Tho' the action expoſed to us, as it were, in 
a recital, be very affecting of its nature, yet it 
will have leſs effect upon us than another action 

leſs tragical, which is exhibited to our ſight in a 
dramatic repreſentation. The firſt ſcene betwixt 
Roderigue and Chimene, moves us more than the 
narrative, which Chimene makes to the king upon 
the death of her father, tho? this narrative 1s made 
by a perſonage ſo much intereſted in the event. 
Nevertheleſs the death of the count is a much 
dreadfuller event, and conſequently more ca- 
pable of affecting us, than the converſation of 
Chimene and Roderigue, be it ever o inte- 
reſting. "> 

T hoſe ſubjects, whoſe 5 confiſts princi- 
pally in the elevation of mind diſplayed by the 
actors, in the nobleneſs of their ſentiments, as al- 
ſo in circumſtances that muſt both violently and 


| 1 8 agitate the — what are imereft· 
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ed, and, of courſe, give riſe to various bright 
ſentiments, and lively diſcourſes; thoſe ſub- 
jects, I ſay, are the happieſt and nobleſt for 
a tragic poet. In treating of theſe, he can keep 
us always attentive, and even let us ſee all the 
principal events of his action, without being 
reduced to call in any recitals to his aſſiſtance. 
This diſcernment of ſubjects is of very great im- 
portance ; wherefore painters, as well as poets, 
ſhould be attentive to the advice of Horace in 
the following lines addreſſed to the latter, 


Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 
Viribus. | Hos. de Arte. 


You writers, try the vigour of your muſe, 
And what her ſtrength will bear, and what refuſe, 
And after that, an equal ſubject chuſe. 


CREECH. 


* Whether you have a mind to draw a picture, or 
ce to write a poem, be as careful to pitch upon a 
* ſubje&t adapted to your pencil, if you are a 
e painter, or to your pen, if a poet; as to chuſe 
it agreable to the ſtrength of your particular 
4 genius, and proportioned to your perſonal ta- 
<< lents.” We ſhall treat hereafter more at large 
of the latter kind of choice Let us return now 
ſuch ſubjects as are particularly proper to be treated 
of, either in a poem or a picture. 

A poet that treats of an unknown ſubject, can, 
generally ſpeaking, make his perſonages known in 
the very firſt act; he can even, as we have alrea- 
a. obſet ved, render them intereſting to the ſpec- 

+ le tator. 
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tator. On the contrary, the painter who is de- 
ſtitute of theſe means, ought never to attempt 
treating of an obſcure ſubject; nor ought he 
to have any other perſonages, but ſuch as are 


known by fame to every body; or, at leaſt, to 


the ſpectators of his piece. Theſe, indeed, ought 
abſolutely to have ſame knowledge of his perſon- 
ages, ſince the painter's buſineſs conſiſts only in 
putting you in mind of them. We have made 
mention already of the indifference of ſpectators 
for a picture, whoſe ſubjeft they are unacquainted 
with. 

A painter therefore ought to be very careful 
in this point at all times, but more eſpecially when 
he 1s concerned in eaſel-pieces, whoſe lot it is to 
change frequently ſituation and maſters. The ſub- 
ject of a freſco painted on the walls, or that of 
large pieces which remain always in the ſame place, 
tho* it be not known at preſent, may afterwards 
become ſo. Tis an eaſy matter to gueſs, that an 
altar-piece in a chapel repreſents ſome event of the 
life of that ſaint, under whoſe name it was dedi- 
cated. Jn ſhort, that very fame, which publiſhes 
the merit of thoſe performances, acquaints people 
at the ſame time with the hiſtory, which the 
painter has adapted for his ſubject. - 
| Thereare ſome ſubjects that are generally known, 
and others that are not well known but in parti- 
cular countries. 

The ſubjects moſt generally known in Europe, 
are thoſe that are drawn from ſcripture. For which 


reaſon Raphael and Pouſſin have given theſe ſub- 
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jects the preference, eſpecially when they engaged 


in eaſel · pictures. Among Pouſſin's pieces there 
are three out of four, that repreſent ſome action 
taken from the bible. The principal events of the 
Greek and Roman hiſtory, as alſo the fabulous ad- 
ventures of the ſeveral gods adored by thoſe na- 
tions, are likewiſe ſubjects that are generally known. 
The received cuſfjom of all the polite nations of 
Europe requires now, that the moſt ſerious hours 
of children be employed in the ſtudy of Greek 
and Roman authors. In an application of this na- 
ture their heads are filled with the fables and hi- 
ſtories of thoſe countries, and what is learnt in 
their infancy does not afterwards ſo eaſily eſcape 
their memory. | 

We cannot fay the ſame of modern hiſtory, 
whether eccleſiaſtic or profane, Every country has 
its own faints, its own kings, and its illuſtrious 
perſonages, which, tho' they be extremely well 
known in that particular ſpot of ground, are 
not ſo eaſily diſtingyiſhed in other countries. St. 
Petronius, in an epiſcopal habit, holding in his 
hand the city of Bologna, diſtinguiſhable by its 
principal buildings and rowers, is not a figure ſo 
generally known in France, as it is in Lombardy. 
St. Martin cutting his cloak in two, a poſture 
wherein he is commonly drawn by painters and 
ſculptors, is not, on the contrary, a figure ſo well 
known in Italy as in France. 

The French are generally acquainted: with the 
hiſtory of their own country during the two laſt cen- 
turies. They have a common idea of the air and 
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dreſs of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages of this 
period. Yet a head of Henry the IVth would not 
render the ſubject of a picture ſo eaſy to be conjec- 


'tured in Italy, as in France. Each country has even 


its particular fables and its imaginary heroes. 
The heroes of Taſſo and Arioſto are not ſo well 

known in France, as they are in Italy. Thoſe of the 
Aſtrea are better known to the French than to the 
Italians. I know of none but Don Quixot, a hero 


of a particular genius, whoſe proweſſes are as well 


known amongſt ſtrangers, as among the country- 
men of the ingenious Spaniard „who firſt gave him 
exiſtence. 

Horace is deſervedly eſteemed the moſt judi- 
cious author that has left any inſtructions for 
poets: Notwithſtanding the advantages the latter 


have in rendering their perſonages known, and in 
acquainting the reader with the particulars of their 


ſubject, yet he thinks proper to give them the 
following advice: 


Refins Iliarum carmen deducis in aas, 


Nan 1 eee gnota indiftaque primus. 
Fon. de arte. 


Ralke- on ſubjefs known your mind employ, 
And take from Homer ſome old tales of Troy, 
And bring thoſe uſual things again to view, 


T, han Venture on 4 Joe wholly new. 
| CREECH. 


It would be much more adviſeable for you, to 
ce chuſe the ſubject of your piece from ſome. of the 


S events of che ſiege of * tho ſo often ex· 
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5 hibited on the ſtage, than to form the action of 
&« your tragedy 4 out of your own imagination, or 

« to raiſe heroes unknown to the world, from the 
* duſt of ſome obſcure, old book, and to adopt 
<6 them for your, perſonages.” = What would not 


Horace have faid on this ſubject, had his eee 
been addreſſed to en 5 
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CHAP. xv. 


That ws are ſubjefts particularly adapted to 
certain kinds of poetry and painting. Of the 
proper ſubjetts of tragedy. 


ITHERTO we have ſhewn, that there 

are ſome ſubjects more proper for poetry 
than painting, or for painting than poetry; we 
intend now to prove, that there are likewiſe ſub- 
jects, which are more adapted even to ſome parti- 
cular kinds of poetry and painting than to others. 
The facrifice of Iphigenia, for example, is fit 
only for a picture, wherein the painter can give his 
figures a certain magnitude. A ſubject of that 
nature will not bear repreſenting with ſmall figures, 
ſuch as are deſtined for the imbelliſnment of 2 
landfkip. A groteſque ſubject will not admit of 
figures drawn to the life. Figures drawn larger 
than to the life, would be improper for the re- 
-prefentation of Venus's toiler. It would be to no 
purpoſe: to aſk me the pbyſicat reafons of theſe 
incfles or agreements 1 can alladge none bur 
DONS. DO EE © 
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the inſtin& which ſuggeſts them to us, and the ex- 
ample of the great painters that have obſerved 
them. 

The ſame remark is applicable to poetry, Events 
of a tragic nature are improper to be treated in an 
epigram. An epigram may, at the moſt, heighten 
and give a proper luſtre to ſome remarkable. cir- 
cumſtance of theſe events; it may induce us to 
admire a particular touch, but cannot render it 
intereſting to us. We can ſcarce find five or 
ſix good ones in either the ancient or modern 
collections upon ſubjects of this nature. Comedy 
will not admit of barbarous or inhuman actions, 
nor can Thalia uſe the imprecations, or inflict 
the puniſhments, that are due to the moſt ſhock- 
ing crimes. , An eclogue is unfit for violent and 
ſanguinary paſſions. 

I ſhall make here a few reflections on the 
actions proper for tragedy, which may perhaps 
prevent thoſe, who will read them attentively, 
from being a in the choice of tragic ſub- 
jekts. 

As the tad end of tragedy is to excite terror 
and compaſſion, the tragic poet ought therefore, in 
the firſt place, to exhibit amiable and valuable pere 
ſonages, and repreſent them afterwards reduced to a 
very deplorable condition. We ſhould commence 
with rendering thoſe perſonages deſerving of eſteem, 
to whom we intend. to conciliate the public com- 
paſſion. '*Tis therefore proper that the perſon- 
ages of a tragedy ſhould not deſerve to be un- 
happy, or, at leaſt, not ſo unhappy as they are re- 
©} Pre ſented. 
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known at the time of combat, that he had drawn 
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preſented. If their diſaſters are not merely the 
effect of the frowns of fortune, but a chaſtiſement 
for their faults, their demerit ought to be une- 
qual to ſo heavy a puniſnment. At leaſt, if 
their faults happen to be of a real criminal na- 
ture, they ought not to include the guilt of a 
voluntary commiſſion, CEdipus would be unfit 
to be the principal perſonage of a tragedy; had he 


his ſword againſt his own father. The misfortunes 
of the wicked are not a proper ſubject to move us; 
they are a juſt puniſhment, the imitation where- 
of is incapable of exciting either terror or real 
compaſſion. 

A terrible event is ſuch as ſurprizes and 4 
fies us together. Now there is nothing leſs ſur- 
prizing than the chaſtiſement of a man, who, has 
merited the ' vengeance of heaven and earth for 
his iniquities. On the contrary, the impunity of 
great criminals would be a ſubject of ſurprize to 


us; conſequently the puniſhment of ſuch men 


cannot produce that terror and fear, which is 
an enemy to —— and gives us a diffi- 
dence of | ourſelves. - The punifhinent inflicted 
on great crimes does not ſeem to affect us. We 
are ſufficiently fortified againſt the terror of 
committing the ke offences, dy the horror 
with which they inſpire us. We may be afraid 
of the ſame ſeverity; of fate, as that ' which 'hap- 
pened to Pyrrhus in Racine's' Andromache, but 
hardly of committing crimes of as black a nature 
as thoſe of Narciſſus in Britannicus: LA criminal 
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that undergoes the puniſhment due to his crimes; 
does not excite our compaſſion in a poem. Were 
we to ſee his real puniſhment, we might indeed 
feel a mechanic compaſſion : but as the emotion 
produced by. the imitation is not ſo powerful as 
that, which is excited by the object; the idea 
of the crimes committed by a. tragic perſonage 
obſtructs our being moved with the like compaſ- 
ſion for him. There is nothing happens. in the 
cataſtrophe, which we have nat. often wiſhed for 
in the courſe of the piece; and then we applaud 
the wiſe diſpoſitions of providence, which juſti- 
fies at length its ſlowneſs in proceeding to 76 
niſnment. 0 
Every one 10 be ſenſible that we mean in 
poetry by a criminal, a man that willingly violates 
the precepts of the law of nature, unleſs he hap- 
pens to be excuſed by ſome particular law of his 
country. The reſpect for the laws of that ſociety, 
wheteof a perſon is a member, is ſo great a virtue, 
that it is ſufficient to excuſe. on the ſtage an er- 
ror, whereby che law af nature is violated. Thus, 
when Agamemnon attempts to: acrifice his daugh- 
tes, he violates the law- of nature, without being 2 
— in poetry; betauſe he is excuſed by his 
fubmiſſion to the laws and religion of his country, 
by wlich ſuch murders were authoriſed. The hor- 
tar of the crime mnuſt be charged to the law of this 
country. We pity the miſery: of the people oſ 
ghaſe times, Who were incapable of diſcerning the 
law of nature amidſt the clouds, where with | falſe 
teligion had enveloped it. The * 
71 with 
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with reſpect to the murderers of Cæſar, by reaſon 
of their having been educated in this maxim, that 
violent methods were allowable againſt a citizen, 
who attempted to bring his equals into ſubjection, 
or who, to make uſe of the — phraſe, Heck 
ed tyranny. 

But a Roman, cotemporary with Cæſar, that 
would attempt to ſacrifice his own daughter, would 
be reckoned a villain, for violating a ſacred precept 
of the law of nature, without having the excuſe of 
the laws of his country to plead by ; for the Ro- 
mans had, long before that, prohibited "the ſacri- 
ficing of human victims, and even obliged the 
free nations that lived under their protection, to 
obſerve this prohibition, An excuſable miſtake 
can therefore re-inſtate, as it were, the perſon- 
age that commits an act e to the law 
of nature; but I am far from giving the firſt 
motions and tranſports of paſſion a power of ex- 
cuſing a great crime; no, net even upon the 
ſtage. He who is hurried. away by the firſt im- 
pulſe of his paſſion to commit a great crime, 


is always a villain. Paſſton is no excuſe for the 


ohuntary murder of one's wife, not dven by the 
Ew of. poetic morality,' the emy one here 
conſidered; and, of all others, the: moſt indul- 
gent. Crimes of ſo deep a dye are ſo repugnant to 
hearts not intirely corrupted, that it is not fuffi- 
-Cient. to have been "deprived, in ſome meafure; of 
one s preſence and liberty of mind in committing 
them; to avoid being branded as villain; is 
not by dint of reflection, or by withſtanding the 


temptation, 
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If the firſt motion of paſſion could impel him to 
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temptation, that a man, who has any remains of vir̃⸗ 
tue, avoids committing them; no, tis becauſe he 
has no ſuch motion in him as can lead him to com- 
mit the like exceſſes; having an horror by in- 
ſtinct, and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a 
mechanic averſion to all ſuch unnatural actions. 


ſuch crimes, the firſt motion of virtue ſhould be 
alſo able to with-hold him. For have not virtues 
their firſt motions as well as our vicious paſſions ? 


Of the perſonages of villains, that may be 


introduced into tragedies. 


Y intention, however, is not. to pro- 
hibit the introducing of the perſonages 
of villains into tragedy. The principal de- 
ſign of this kind of poem is to excite terror and 
compaſſion for ſome, but not for all its perſonages. 
Thus the. poet, in order to attain more certainly 
his end, may excite in us other paſſions, . that are 
capable of preparing us for being more lively ³ 
touched with compaſſion and terror, which 
ought always to predominate in tragic Scenes. 
The indignation we feel againſt Narciſſus, pro- 
duces the compaſſion and terror ariſing from 
the misfortunes of Britannicus. The horror, 
wich which we are inſpired at the diſcourſes of 
CEnone, 
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Enone, renders us more ſenſible of Phædra's 
unhappy deſtiny. The bad effect of the counſels, 
which the poet makes this confidante give conſtant- 
ly to Phædra, when ſhe is upon the point of repent= 
ing, renders this princeſs .more deſerving of pity, 
and her crimes more ſhocking and dreadful. We 
ſhould be afraid of receiving ſuch counſels in the like 
conjunctures. Tis allowable therefore to intro- 
duce the perſonages of villains into a poem, in 
the ſame manner as executioners have a place in 
a picture repreſenting a faint's martyrdom : 
but as a painter would be cenſured for rendering 
thoſe men amiable by their looks, whom he draws 
perpetrating an odious or flagitious action; in like 
manner a poet would be blamed for dreſſing his 
villanous perſonages with qualities capable of en- 
gaging the benevolence of the ſpectator. Such a 
benevolence might be carried ſo far as to render 
the villain an object of pity, and to diminiſh 
the horror of the crime by the compaſſion raiſed 
for the criminal. This would be acting diame- 
trically oppoſite to the principal end of rages 
to its deſign of purging the paſſions, 

Care ougnht alſo to be taken, to prevent the prin- 
cipal intereſt of the piece from falling on flagitious 
perſonages. A villain is incapable of intereſting us 
of himſelf. The ſpectator therefore is affected with 
his adventures, only inaſmuch as theſe adventures 
are the incidents of an event, wherein perſonages 
of an oppoſite character have a conſiderable inte- 
reſt. Who is it that gives any great attention to 
the death of — in the play of Britannicus? 
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| There are ſome ſorts of villains, that ought 
never to appear upon the ſtage upon any account 
whatſoever; theſe are your impious ones. I give 
here the appellation of impiety to all thoſe extra- 
vagant diſcourſes, which thro! a ſenſeleſs preſump- 
tion are raiſed againſt religion in general, or againſt 
that which is particularly profeſſed in the place 
where the ſcene is ſuppoſed to be tranſacted, be it 
what it will. Wherefore my opinion is, that one 
the ſtage a Roman making a ſcoff of the fire of 
Veſta, nor a Greek - contumeliouſly treating the 
Delphic oracle, as an impoſture deviſed by the 
prieſts of Apollo. It would be needleſs to ob- 
ſerve here, that thoſe, who, like Polieuctes, ſpeak 
in oppoſition to a religion framed by men, from a 
conviction they have of the true one, are not liable 
to the cenſure here mentioned of impiety. The 
very terms of my propoſition are ſufficient to ob- 

viate the leaſt ſhadow of that kind of ſuſpicion. 
But ſome will object, that Phædra wilfully tranſ- 
greſſes the moſt ſacred rights of the law of nature. 
Thus ſhe is in love with her huſband's ſon, ſhe 3 
talks to him of her paſſion, and uſes all her arti- 
. fice to ſeduce him; and to conclude with what 
compleats the character of the moſt profligate vil- 
lany, ſhe charges the innocent with the very crime 
ſhe herſelf has committed. And yet the misfor- 
tunes of Phædra excite compaſſion, when exhibited 
in Racine's tragedy. The ſame may be alſo faid 

of ſeveral pieces of the ancient tragedians. -> al 
. | My 
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My anſwer to this objection is, that Phædra 
does Not commit voluntarily the crimes for which 
ſhe is puniſhed. *Tis a divine impulſe that forces 
her to. perfidy and inceſt; an impulſe which, in the 
ſyttem of paganiſm, is itreſiſtible to mortals. Af- 
ter what paſſes between Phædra and her confidante 
in the firſt act, relating to the averſion of Venus 


to the poſterity of Paſiphae, and to the revenge- 


ful ſpirit of this Goddeſs, who determines our un- 
fortunate princeſs to all the harm ſhe does, her 


- crimes have no other criminal appearance, but 


that of being followed with the puniſhment. 
The deteſtation and horror falls all upon Ve- 
nus; and Phædra, more unfortunate than ſhe de- 
ſerves, muſt be allowed to be a right tragic . 
ſonage. 

Speron Speroni, a poet of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, has wrote an Italian tragedy, intitled Ca- 
nacea , which may paſs at leaſt for one of the 


| beſt tragedies extant in the Italian language. The 


declamatory taſte prevails there a great deal leſs, 


than in the generality of the tragic pieces of his 


countrymen. The ſubject of his tragedy is the 
unhappy adventure of Macareus ſon of Zolus, 
and of Canacea Macareus's ſiſter. Venus, to be 


revenged for Xolus's having perſecuted ZEneas, 
inſpires the children of Xolus with a criminal paſſion 


for one another, in conſequence of which Ca- 
nacea commits inceſt with her brother. The action 


2 Printed at Venice in 1617, 
d AR, 1. Scene 1. 


H 2 
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of this tragedy drew the cenſure of the great 
wits of Italy upon Speroni; but we think 
ourſelves obliged to condemn their delicacy, 
upon the peruſal of the diſſertation, which this 
author wrote in juſtification of the choice of his 
ſubjet. Now as the fate of Phædra reſembles 
that of Canacea, whatſoever the Italian poet al- 
ledges in his defence, ſerves equally to vindicate the 
Frenchman, for which reaſon I ſhall refer the rea- 
der to the ſaid diſſertation. | 

It would be unneceſſary to take notice here, 
that in reading a theatrical piece, we muſt ad- 
mit as true, the falſe ſuppoſitions, which were re- 
ceived at the time the action happened; it be- 
ing evident that we ſhould accommodate our- 
ſelves to the opinions adopted by the actors. 
In order to judge rightly of their conduct, we 
ought to enter into their ideas, and think as 
they did. Thus, in ſeeing the tragedy of Phæ- 
dra, we ſhould humour the ſuppoſition which 
made the heathen Gods authors and avengers of 
crimes, notwithſtanding this ſuppoſition is more 
ſhocking to good ſenſe, than the moſt extra- 
vagant tale of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 
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c HAP. XVI. 


4 Of tragedies that are defeftive in the choice 
=_ of their ſubjetTs. 
EM : I'S not only neceſſary that the charac- 
i ter of the principal perſonages be ſuch 

3 as can intereſt us, but *tis proper alſo that the 
> accidents which befal them, be ſuch as can make a 
- tragic impreſſion upon men of ſenſe, and ſtrike 
- = terror even into a man of courage. A prince at 
- = the age of forty, repreſented in a ſtate of deſpair, 
- and in a diſpoſition of making away with him- 


- ſelf, becauſe his glory and intereſt oblige him to 


ce 7 part from his conſort, with whom he has lived in 
s a continued ſcene of fondneſs during twelve years ; 
- ſuch a prince, I ſay, can never inſpire us with 
h = a compaſſion for his misfortune. We ſhould ne- 
f ver be able to ſympathize with him through five 
e I ; acts. The greateſt exceſs of paſſion, in which 
- the poet could dreſs his hero, and all that he could 
2 make him ſay, to convince the ſpectators, that he 

43 is inwardly in the moſt frightful agitation, would 

4 only contribute to render him more contemptible. 

3 By endeavouring to render the action intereſting 

I to us, the hero would become indifferent. The 

4 knowledge of what paſſes every day in the world, 

4 and the experience of our friends, if not our own, 

3 are ſufficient to inform us, that a paſſion which has 
P. been indulged for the ſpace of twelve years, wears 
555 itſelf at length into a ſimple habit. A hero, whoſe 
II 3 glory 


5 
| 
*F | 
« 

4 


! 


dignity requiſite for the character of tragedy, 
when his affliction proceeds ſo far as deſpair. 


the tragic ſtage during the repreſentation of five 


Titus left behind him; *tis running counter to 


that Titus ſent back Berenice, and that they part- 
ed with regret from one another, * This author 


Tit. Veſp. ſect. 7. 
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glory and intereſt call upon him to break this habit, 
ought not to be ſo afflifted therewith, as to be- 
come a tragic perſonage, He ceaſes to have the 


A misfortune of that -nature could not over- 
come him, had he but a little of that conſtancy, 
without which he cannot be a man of honor, 
much leſs a hero. But glory, ſome will ſay, tri- 
umphs at laſt; and Titus, againſt whom, we lee, 
this remari is levelled, ſends home Berenice. 

To this I reply, that. thoſe ſtruggles of Titus 
are not becoming his dignity, nor fit to occupy 


acts. To alledge that virtue ſubdues, at length, 
his paſſion, does not juſtify ſufficiently the charac- 
ter of Titus. Such an excuſe as that might, at 
the moſt, juſtify the character of a young princeſs, 
who, during four acts, had expoſed this prince's 
weakneſs. But *tis injuring the reputation which 


the laws of probability and the real pathos, to 
dreſs him in ſo ſoft and effeminate a character. 
The hiſtorian, of whom Monſieur Racine has bor- 
rowed the ſubject of his piece, mentions only, 


does not ſay, that he abandoned himſelf to all that 
exceſs of ſorrow, wherein the above-mentioned 
piece continually plunges him. But ſuppoſing 


2 Berenicem flatim ab urbe dimiſit, invitus invitam, sur Er. in 


even 
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even that the adventure had been related by Sue- 
tonius with all the circumſtances in which Racine 


has dreſſed it, yet he ought not to have pitched 


upon it as a proper ſubje& for tragedy. The 
glory of the ſucceſs. does not attone for the in- 
famy of a ſtruggle, wherein we ought to have 
been immediately victorious. An enemy of an un- 
equal force gets the advantage of us in ſome mea- 
ſure, if he maintains 'the combat ſo as to hold 
the victory too long ſuſpended. In fact, were 
ten thouſand Germans to fight for twelve hours 


together againſt ſix thouſand Turks in an open 


field, they would be even aſhamed of their vic- 
tory. Thus, notwithſtanding Berenice 1s a very, 
methodical piece, and extremely well wrote, 
yet the public does not reliſh it with ſo much 
pleaſure as Phædra, and AnJromache. Ra- 
cine had made a wrong choice of his ſubject; 

or, to tell the truth, he was weak enough to 


engage in it at the inſtances of a great prin- 


ceſs. Beſides, this was a taſk he undertook in the 
abſence of that friend, whoſe advices had proved 
ſo often of ſervice to him. Boileau has frequent- 
ly ſaid, that he would have hindered his friend 
from racking himſelf upon a ſubject ſo improper 
for tragedy as that of Berenice, had he been at hand 
to diſſuade him from promiſing to undertake it. 

We ought therefore to inſpire always ſenti- 
ments of veneration for perſonages that are deſtin- 
ed for commanding our tears. We ſhould never 
dreſs ſuch men in buſkins, as are inferior to 
ſeveral of our own acquaintances; otherwiſe we 
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ſhall incur the ſame cenſure, as if we had done 


what Quintilian * calls, making à child act the 
part and charafter of Hercules. 


— — 


C H A P. XVII. 
Whether it be proper to intermix love in 
cragedies. 


'Y ſubject leads me here naturally to the 
diſcuſſing of two queſtions. The firſt is, 
Whether it be proper to intermix love in trage- 
dies? And the ſecond, Whether our tragic poets 
do not give this paſſion too great a ſhare in the 
intrigues of their pieces ? 
Men, whom we regard as worthy of our 
eſteem, have a power of intereſting us in their 
various agitations and misfortunes; but we 
are more particularly affected with the inquie- 
tudes and afflictions of ſuch, as reſemble us in 
their paſſions. Thoſe diſcourſes that remind us 


of ourſelves, and entertain us with our own ſenti- 


ments, have a particular attractive to engage us, 
*Tis therefore natural for us to be prejudiced in 
favor of imitations, wherein we diſcern our- 
ſelves repreſented in Others ; that is, wherein we 
behold perſonages abandoned to ſuch paſſions, 
as we either at preſent feel, or have formerly 
been ſwayed by. | 

* Perſonam Herculis et cothurnos aptare infantibus. Quin. 
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Man without paſſions is a chimera; but man, 
a ſlave to all paſſions, is a being equally chime- 
rical. The ſame conſtitution of body that gives 
us up in prey to ſome, ſecures us from others. 
Wherefore there are only ſome particular paſſions 
which bear a ſpecial relation to us, the deſcription 
whereof has the privilege and right of command- 
ing our attention. 

Thoſe who are not ſuſceptible of the ſame 
paſſions as ourſelves, do not reſemble us ſo much 
as thoſe, that are ; the latter being related to us 
by a particular connexion. For inſtance, Achil- 
les, impatient to ſet out for the ſiege of Troy, 
draws every body's attention; but ſtill his fate is 
much more intereſting, with reſpe& to a young 
fellow, that pants with thirſt of military glory ; 
than to a man whoſe ambition is to attain to the 
command of himſelf, in order to become more 
deſerving of empire over others. The latter will 
be more engaged with the character which Cor- 
neille gives the emperor Auguſtus in his tragedy 
of Cinna, a character which will have but a very 
feeble effect upon the admirer of Achilles. 

The picture of a paſſion which we have never felt, 
or of a ſituation wherein we have never been, can 
never move us in ſo lively a manner as the deſcrip- 
tion of ſuch paſſions and ſituations, as either are, 
or have been formerly, our own caſe. In the firſt 
place, the mind is but ſlightly touched with the 
picture of a paſſion whoſe ſymptoms it is a ſtran- 
ger to; it is afraid even of being the dupe of an 
unfaithful imitation, Now the mind has but an 
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never felt.; all the information we can receive 
of others, bein 
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imperfect knowledge of paſſions which the heart 


ing inſufficient to give us a juſt and 
preciſe idea of the agitations of a heart, over 
which they tyrannize. Secondly, our heart muſt 
have very little inclination to ſuch paſſions, as Wwe 
have been inſenſible of at twenty-five years of age. 
The heart attains to its fulf ſtrength much earlier 
than the mind; and it is almoſt impoſſible, me- 
thinks, for a man of that age not to have felt the 
motions of all thoſe paſſions, which he is fared 
to by his conſtitution. | | 

How is it poſſible for perſons, who are no way 
inclinable to. a paſſion, nor moved with an ob- 
ject, to be lively touched with its deſcription? How 
is it poſſible for a man, that has no taſte of military 
glory, and who looks upon what is commonly 
called a great conqueror, only. as. a madman and 
a burthen to mankind; how is it poſſible, J ſay, 
for Him to be deeply affected with the reſtleſs 
motions of the impetuous Achilles, when he 
imagines | a conſpiracy formed, to prevent him 
from going to acquire rae rnd by the taking 
of Troy ? 
1A man, who is inſenſible of the charms and 
allurements of gaming, is not a bit moved with 


the diſtreſs of a perſon who has loſt conſiderable 


ſums at play, unleſs he happens to be related to 
him by ſome of thoſe particular intereſts, which 
make us ſhare in all the ſentiments of ano- 
ther erſon, ſo as to ſympathize with him when he 
is affifted, Without ſome motive of that nature, 
aà man 
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a man who does not like gaming, will only pity 
the gameſter for having contracted the dangerous 
habit of expoſing the ſweetneſs. of his. temper, 
and the calm of life, to the mercy of 
and cards. Tis amongſt ſuch as are afflited with 
the like misfortune as ourſelves, . that we are led 
by inſtinct to look out for thoſe, that will make 
themſelves partners of our pains, and conſole us 
with their ſympathy. Dido conceives immediately 
a tender compaſſion for Æneas, obliged to fly his 
country, becauſe ſhe had been obliged herſelf $a 
fly from hers. She had gone thro? the very ſame 
ſcenes of affliftion as FEneas, purſuant to ns 
Yea makes her ſay : 


N an ignara mali miſeris fuccurrere diſco. 
Vi RG. En. I, 


Like you, an 3 in a land unknown, 
J learn to pity * Woes es ſo like my Wn, 
Dv p EN. 


; 'Tis vety 6 common to form a Judgment of the 
natural motions of the heart in general, by 
what we feel ourſelves. Thoſe, who have no 
propenſity to à particular paſſion, are apt tg 
imagine, that the tranſparts wherewith a pqet 
fills his ſcenes, and which he diſplays as a natural 
conſequence of a paſſion, that has never made any 
impreſſion upon them, are not expoſed according 
to truth. Either the conſequences of ſuch a 
fion appear to them as mere allies of the i SEAT 
lar * of an extravagant poet; or elſe the per- 
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ſonages of the piece ceaſe to have the power of 
intereſting them. They regard them no longer as 
men diſturbed with paſſion, but as perſons fallen 
into a ſtate of real frenzy and madneſs. Ac- 
cording to their way of thinking, theſe people 
are leſs proper to form a character for the imi- 
tation of the ſtage, than to be confined to ſome 
of thoſe houſes, wherein polite nations fhut up 
ſuch, as are diſordered in their intellects. 

The frantic tranſports of a perſon tyrannized 
by ambition, and quite reduced to deſpair upon 
ſeeing the rival he ſlighted moſt, elevated to an 
eminent poſt that had been a long time the object 


of his wiſhes ; theſe tranſports, I ſay, may have 


a lively effect upon ſuch as are ſenſible by their 
own experience, that the paſſion deſcribed by the 
poet is capable of exciting ſuch furious mo- 
tions in human breaſts. But all theſe agitations, 
which ſome writers call the fever of ambition, af- 
fect but weakly thoſe, whom their natural tran- 
quillity has permitted to nouriſh their minds 
with , philoſophical reflections ; and who are ſuffi- 
ciently convinced. that the diſtributers of poſts 


and employments, are frequently prevailed upon, 


in all ages and countries, by unjuſt or frivo- 
lous ' motives. Their knowledge of paſt tranſ- 
actions, and their inſight into futurity, prevents 
their being ſurprized at what they ſee at pre- 
ſent. Not moved, not even ſurprized at the 
moſt extravagant preferments, they are very little 
diſpoſed to ſympathize with a perſon, whom the 
promotion of a rival has bereft of his underſtand- 
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ing. To what purpoſe is it, they will lay, to 
fall into deſpair for a diſappointment. that is as 
common amongſt men as a enn diſorder ? 


"Cres dubii medicis 8 exri,. 
Tx venam vel Ame committe Philippi. 
Jvvxx. Sat. 13. 


A deſperate wound muſt ſeilful hands employ, 
But thine is curable by Philip's boy. 
CREECH. 


There is no occaſion for a ſtock of philoſophy 
to ſupport ſuch a misfortune as this with reſolu- 
tion. Tis ſufficient for that end to be only ma- 
ſter of common ſenſe. 

Poets therefore cannot be blamed for chuſing 
for the ſubje& of their imitations the effects of 
thoſe paſſions, of which men are moſt generally 
ſuſceptible. Now, of all paſſions, love is the moſt 
general ; there being ſcarce any body, but what 
has had the misfortune of feeling the effects of it 
in ſome part of his life, This is ſufficient to engage 
a perſon to ſy mpathize with ſuch as groan under 
its tyrannical ſway. | 

Our poets therefore could not, methinks, incur 
any cenſure for giving love a place in the intrigues 
of their pieces, were it done with moderation, 
Bur they have puſhed their complaiſance too far 
for the taſte of their own times; or, to expreſs 
it better, they have even encouraged this taſte 
themſelves by a ſervile condeſcenfion. By im- 
proving one upon another, they have converted 
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the tragic ſtaffe into a drawing room. Racine has 
ſtuffed his pieces more with love than Corritille ; 
and moòſt of thoſe that ſucceeded Racine; finding 
it eaſier to imitate him in his defects than in his 


perfections, have gone on in the fame bad road, 


even further chan that celebrated poet. 


» — i. as — * —_— 


CHAP. XVII. 


That our neighbours object againſt} our poets 
for intermixing too much Iove in theit 
tragedies. 


S the taſte of ſetting the fprings of tra- 

gedy a going by the impreſſions of love 
was unknown to the ancients; as it is not 
even founded on truth, and almoſt continu- 
ally ſtrains the rules of probability perhaps it 
will ceaſe to be the taſte of our poſterity. Our 
ſucceſſors therefore will have a right to find fault 
with. the abuſe, which our tragic poets have made 
of their wit; a right to cenſure them for the cha- 
racter they have given of Tircis and Philene, 
and for having made love the ſpring of all the 
actions of ſo many illuſtrious perſonages; who 
lived at a time, when the prevailing idea of 


the character of a great man, admitted of no 


mixture of the like infirmities. They will con- 
demn our poets, for mw made an amorous 
intrigue the cauſe | 
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happened at Rome, when a conſpiracy was form- 
ed for the recalling of the Tarquins; and for 
having repreſented the Roman youth of thoſe days 
ſo polite, and even ſo timorous before their miſ- 
treſſes ; that youth whoſe oppoſite character is ſuf- 
ficiently known, from the recital made by Livy, 
of the adventure of Lucretia. 

A celebrated poet of a neighbouring and oat 
nation, has been pleaſed to drop, in ſundry parts 
of his works, ſeveral unkind reflections on our 
French tragedians. This writer pretends, that the 
itch of throwing love into all the intrigues of our 
tragedies, and into almoſt all the characters of 
the perſonages, has led our poets into ſeveral mi- 
ſtakes. One of the leaſt conſiderable conſiſts in 
drawing frequently a falſe picture of love. Love 
is far from being. a gay paſſion. True love, the 
only one that is deſerving of making its ap- 
pearance on the tragic ſtage, 1s almoſt always 
chagrin, melancholy, "and ill-humoured. Now, 
ſays our Engliſh writer, ſuch a character as this 
would ſoon be diſagreable, were the French poets 
to give it frequently to their lovers. The French 
ladies, who require a particular tribute of com- 
plaiſance, would not think ſuch heroes ſufficiently 
agreable. Real love expoſes frequently even the 
moſt ſerious perſonages to ridicule. In fact, 
the, pit laughs almoſt as heartily as at a come- 
dy, at the repreſentation of the laft ſcene of 
the ſecond act of Andromache, where Ra- 
cine draws a You natural picture of the folly 

and 
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and tranſports of real love, in the ſeveral diſ- 
courſes between Pyrrhus and his friend Phœnix. 

The Engliſh author continues his remarks, and 
pretends that our poets, in order to introduce 
love every- where, have got a habit of giving the 
appellation of love and paſſion to the general in- 
clination of one ſex for the other, determined in 
favor of a particular perſon by ſome ſentiments 
of eſteem and preference. Thus they have 
given the honor of the buſkin to à mechanic in- 
clination, which is far from having any thing tra- 
gical in its nature, or of being capable of ba- 
lancing the other paſſions. Some even have not 
bluſhed to give the name of real love to a paſſion 
which receives its origin only during the repreſen- 
tation of the piece; tho' it be contrary to all pro- 
bability, that an infant emotion ſhould grow up 


in one day to the very height and extremity of 


paſſion, When love is to act any character of 
importance, it ought at leaſt to be of ſome If 
ſtanding ; it ought to have had leiſure to take 
root in the heart; and even to have been fed with 
ſome hopes of ſucceſs: Tho' we muſt acknow- | 
ledge, that the moſt reputable of our French 
poets do not amuſe us with thoſe ſubitaneous 
paſſions. 3 
This is what renders the wooers of our French 3 
tragedies ſo unlike the character of men that are 
really in love. One would imagine, that love 
were the gayeſt of paſſions, to hear all the pretty 
conceits, with which theſe lovers entertain their be- 
* objects. Their whole diſcourſe is imbelliſhed 
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with thoſe ingenious touches, thoſe brilliant me- 
taphors, and, in fine, with all thoſe florid expreſ- 
ſions, that can riſe only in a free imagination. 


One hears them continually applauding the irons 


they are fettered with, and wiſhing that their chains 
may prove eternal; an evident argument they do 
not feel the weight of them. Inſtead of looking 
upon their paſſion as one of the.moſt humbling in- 
firmities, they conſider it as a-glorious virtue, and 
pleaſe themſelves with that notion. But what is ſuf- 
ficient alone to evince, that they are not really in 
love, is their pretending to make love agree with 
reaſon, two things as incompatible as reaſon and 


a burning fever. 


—— —— — Qu res 
Nec modum habet neque conſilium, ratione modoque 
Tractari non vult. In amore hec ſunt mala, bellum, 
Pax rurſum. Hec fi tempeſtatis prope ritu 
Mobilia et cecd fluitantia ſorte, laboret 
Reddere certa, ſibi nihilo plus explicet ac i 
Inſanire paret certa ratione modoque. 


Honk Ar. fat. 3. I. 24 


Sir, reaſon muſt be never us'd in love: 

It's laws unequal, and it's rules unfit, 

For love's a thing by nature oppoſite 

To common reaſon, common ſenſe and wit, 
All that's in love's unſteady, empty, vain, 
There's war and peace, and peace and war again. 
Now he that ſtrives to ſettle ſuch as theſe, 


Mere * of chance, and Jag as the ſeas, 
Vor. I. [ 8 He 
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He were as good deſign to be a fool 
Zy art and wiſdom, and be mad by rule. 


CREECH. 


Lovers, ſays Horace, act quite inconſiſtently. 
They quarrel without any provocation, and are 
& reconciled without reaſon. The ideas of lovers 
* have no ſort of connexion. The courſe of their 
«© thoughts is as irregular as that of thoſe waves, 
4 which are capriciouſly toſt at the pleaſure of the 
© winds during the raging of a tempeſt. To at- 


c tempt to ſubject theſe thoughts to fixt principles, 


e or to pretend to range them in any methodical 
«© order, is the ſame as if one ſhould inſiſt upon a 
<« frantic perſon's having a continued thread of 
& ſentiments in the midſt of his deliriums,* But 
the ſubſtance of things that are ſer before ſome na- 

tions is of very little ſignification, provided they be 
toſt up in the form of a ragoo. 

Another inconveniency, adds the ſame Engliſh 
author, which ariſes from the abuſe of mixing 
love every where, conſiſts in this, that the French 
poets make lovers and wooers, after their own fancy, 
of princes advanced in years, and of heroes who 
in all ages have had a reputation of ſteadineſs 
a very different character from that, wherein our 
poets repreſent them. Theſe poor disfigured heroes 
will probably appear to the poſterity of their preſent 
admirers, as perſonages that have been induſtriouſſy 
dawbed over, only to be rendered more ridiculous. 
They will conlider as a burleſque kind of poetry, 
which formerly obtained in France, thoſe pieces 
DR "Eo _ © wherein 
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wherein Brutus, Arminius, and other perſonages il- 
luſtrious for the inflexibility of their courage, nay, 
even for their ferocity, are repreſented as ſoft and 
dying lovers. They will be apt to rank thoſe 
poems in the ſame claſs with Virgil traveſted. This 
muſt be ſooner or later the fate of thoſe poets, who 
will not ſubmit to copy nature in their imitations, who 
never trouble their heads whether their perſonages 
have any reſemblance with other men, and are ſa- 
tisfied with their only having ſomewhat of an a- 
greable air. This is quite forgetting the ſage leſ- 
ſon which Boileau gives in the third Canto of his 
Art of Poetry, where he moſt judiciouſly decides, 
that we ought always ro preſerve the national 

character of the perſonages. 


Gardez donc de donner, ainſi que dans Clelie, 
Lair et Peſprit Frangois a l antique Italie, 


Et ſous des noms Romains faiſant notre portrait, 
Peindre Caton galand, & Brutus dameret. 


And ſtrive to ſhun their fault who vainly dreſs 
An antique hero like ſome modern aſs ; 
Who make old Romans like our Engliſh move, 
Show Cato ſparkiſh, or make Brutus love. 
The ſame Engliſh author pretends, that the 
ancient chivalry has left in the minds of ſome 
nations a taſte, that makes them fond of diſ- 
covering every where a kind of love wich- 
out paſſion, which is what they call gallantry ; a 
ſort of politeneſs which thoſe ingenious and civi- 
lized nations the Greeks and Romans were utter 
ſtrangers to. This Nr he ſays, which the 
| I 2 F rench, 
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French (who ſeldom mind ſearching into the bot- 
tom of things), have never rightly defined, is an 
affectation of expreſſing by the politeneſs of one's 
behaviour to the ladies, ſentiments of a feigned 
love, which flatters and amuſes them. According 
to our author, the French nation has too great a 
propenſity to affectation; and when ſhe began te 
throw off her ruſticity, without having yet attain- 
ed a true politeneſs, ſhe was deſirous of making 
a greater ſhew of genteelneſs than ſhe was really 
poſſeſſed of. With too much good ſenſe to be 
ſtill infected with barbariſm, and not ſufficiently 
refined to be acquainted with the dignity of the 
manners, ſhe fancied to herſelt ſome merit in love, 
which ſenſible nations are ſtrangers to. She ima- 
gined therefore that there was a kind of virtue 
in a ſervile dependance on the will, or, to ſpeak 
more truly, on the caprices of ſome damſel, in 
making her the ſpring of all one's actions, and in 
living merely to ſerve her. The carrouſels and 
tournaments encouraged this kind of folly with 
their liveries, their devices, and the reſt of their 
nonſenſe. In ſhort it became at length the mode 
to fall in love in a country, where every thing is 
decided by mode, even the merit of generals and 
preachers. | From hence. aroſe the extrava- 
gances of ſuch a number of wooers, whereof the 
greateſt part were far from being in love. Some 
have had their brains knocked out, in attempt- 
ing to write the name of their imaginary 
flame on the walls of beſieged towns; others 
were ſent out of the world, in ſtriving to break 
4 | againſt 
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againſt the gates of an enemy's town, their lance in- 
riched with the ribbons of ſome miſtreſs, whom they 
either did not love, or loved but indifferently. It 
appears from hiſtory, that ſeveral of theſe gentle- 
men have gone through the ſame adventures for 
ſo noble a ſubject, as thoſe which happened to Hu- 
dibras, when he went rambling about the country, 
to reſtore every body to their liberties and pro- 
perties, even the very bears which were forced 
to dance about in the fairs and bear-gardens, A 
prince, he ſays, gets himſelf killed at a tournament, 
by inſiſting to break another lance in honor of the 
ladies. Another runs the riſk a hundred times of 
breaking his neck, becauſe he thought it a greater 
piece of gallantry to be hoiſted by the help of a 
rope-ladder into his miſtreſs's apartment, than to 
go in at the door. A third deſcends into the li- 
on's den to fetch his miſtreſs her glove, which ſhe 
had thrown there on purpoſe to make him go in 
ſearch of it, thinking to acquire thereby an ima- 


ginary honor at the riſk of a man's life, whoſe 


infatuation ought rather to have excited her com- 
paſſion, But we have ſaid enough concerning 
thoſe ſilly caprices, which would make the 
French and Spaniards, and ſome other nations, 
appear as fools to the Greeks under the reign of 
Alexander, and to the Romans under Auguſtus 
could they but come back a little from the other 
world. Romances of chivalry and paſtoral tales 
have alſo encouraged among the French the per- 
nicious taſte of intermixing love with every 
thing. This is the ſpring of that imaginary 


FEY love, 
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love, which appears in the moſt part of their writ- 
ings. Strangers, and eſpecially thoſe whoſe hu- 
mor determines them to approve of no images or 
deſcriptions, but ſuch as are copied from real na- 
ture, read theſe paſſages without the leaſt emotion. 

It happens quite otherwiſe with regard to the 
pictures of love that are extant in the writings of 
the ancients; they move ſtill, and have in all ages 
moved, the people of all countries, by reaſon that 
truth hath the ſame effect in all ages and nations. 
Theſe pictures find every where hearts ſenſible of thoſe 
motions, of which they are ſuch ingenuous imita- 

tions. Thus the love, which the better poets of Greece 
interſperſed in their works, had a prodigious effect 
upon the Romans, becauſe of the Greeks having 
painted this paſſion in all its natural colors, 


Spirat adbuc amor 
Vivuntque commiſh calores 
Aoliz fidibus puelle. 
Hos, Od. g. I. 4. 
Aud Sappho's charming tyre 
Preſerves her ſoft defire, 
And tunes our raviſh'd ſouls to love. 
CRE ECA. 


ſays Horace, ſpeaking of the verſes of Sappho. 
I refer the reader to the ode of that poeteſs which 
Boileau rendered into French in his tranſlation of 
Longinus, for a juſt deſcription of the ſymptoms 
of the paſſion of love. The pictures of this paſ- 
ſion, that are extant in the poems of the Romans, 
move us in the ſame manner, as thoſe, which are a- 

mong 
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mong the poetic writings of the Greeks, affected 
formerly the Romans. The lovers, which theſe 
two nations have introduced into their works, 
are not cold inſipid gallants, but men hurried 
away involuntarily by tranſports that com- 
mand them, and who make frequent, but inef- 
fectual efforts, to pluck from their hearts thoſe 
darts, whoſe piercing wounds have thrown them 


into deſpair. Such is the eclogue of Virgil, which 
bears the name of Gallus. 


. 


Of the gallantry that is interſperſed in our 
poems. 


Shall . preſent here likewiſe my countrymen 

with the remarks of another Engliſh writer 
on the gallantry of our poets. The relation of 
other authors ſentiments has ſomething in it ſo 
epgaging, as one cannot help being fond of hearing 
them; and on ſuch ſubjects as are here under our 
examination, tis neither unfair nor dangerous to 
ſatisfy the curioſity of ſuch, as are any ways 
concerned. 

Monſieur Perrault had reproached the ancients 
with having been ignorant of what we call gal- 
-antry, whereof there was not the leaſt flouriſh in 

2 Parallels of the ancients and moderns. Tom. 2. 

SY any 
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any of their poets ; whereas the writings of the 
French poets, either in verſe or proſe, (by the lat- 
ter are meant romances, are all ſtrewed with this 
fort of ornaments. Mr. Wotton, who had eſ- 
pouſed in England the party of the moderns, 
and had defended againſt my Lord Orrery 
the ſame cauſe as Monſieur Perrault maintain- 
ed in France, abandons his fellow- champion 
when he enters this liſt. He will not allow our 
poets to claim any merit from what, in his opi- 
nion, is an inſipid heap of jargon, and is com- 
monly called gallantry. This, ſays our Engliſh 
author *, is a ſentiment whereof there is no veſ- 


tige in nature, and one of the extravagant affec- 


tations, which the depraved taſte of the age has 
rendered faſhionable. Ovid and Tibullus have 
mixed no ſuch thing as gallantry in their writ- 
ings. Shall we ſay that they were unacquainted 
with the heart of man, and with the tempeſts 
which the paſſion of love hath the power of ex- 
citing ? The emotion we feel even in the peruſal 
of their verſes, is a ſufficient argument of na- 
ture's delivering herſelf in her own language, 
Poets, and writers of romances, continues Mr. Wot- 
ton, * ſuch as D*Urfe, Calprenede, and ſuch like, 
who in order to make a parade of their wit, repre- 
ſent their perſonages full of love and gaiety at the 
ſame time, and make them chatter away ſo agre- 
ably ; recede as far from probability as Varillas 


= Wotton's refle tions upon ancient and modern learning, 
ch. 4. 
© Tbid. p. 52. 


does 
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does from truth. Now as truth is the ſoul of 
hiſtory, ſo probability is the ſoul of all fiction 
and poetry. Tis the reſemblance of truth that 
moves us; and induces us to ſet a value upon a 
work and its author, 

When I mention Mr. Wotton's having deſend- 
ed the ſame cauſe as Monſieur Perrault, 1 ſhould 
add, that Mr. Wotton, in making the knowledge 
of the moderns ſuperior to that of the ancients in 
moſt arts and ſciences, grants nevertheleſs, that 
with reſpect to poetry and eloquence the ancients 
have far ſurpaſſed the moderns. Tis to this 
purpoſe he explains himſelf in the above-mention- 
ed chapter. To which he adjoins what follows“. 

But theſe are qualifications which Monſieur Per- 
rault extremely wants, who has neither Greek nor 
Latin enough to undertake to make à parallel be- 
tween ancient and modern orators and poets. A 
particular inquiry into whoſe miſtakes would lead 
me too far out of the way; and beſides the world 
would think me very vain, to attempt any thing of 
this kind, after what 'the famous Monſieur Deſ- 
preaux has done already in his critical reflettions on 
Longinus : for there he has given ſo juſt a vindi- 
cation of thoſe great men, whom be ſo well knows 
how to imitate, that whatſoever I can ſay ore 
bim, ill appear flat and inſipid. 

But to return to our gallantry, one ſtroke 
enervates frequently the moſt pathetic part of a 
poem. It ſuſpends for a while the affectation we 
had conceived for the perſonage. Rinaldo invo- 
* Page 56, | 
luntarily 
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luntarily in love, becauſe he is overpowered by 
the enchantments of Armida, gives me a very 
ſenſible concern for his misfortune. I am af- 
fected with his paſſion, when he opens the 
ſcene, by ſaying to his miſtreſs who was going 
only juſt for a moment out of his preſence : 
Armida, thou art going to leave me*! and when, 
upon her telling him the important motive, that 
obliges her to quit him for ſo ſhort a time, he 
makes her no other reply, but, Armida, thou art 
going to leave me! Here Rinaldo has the appearance 
of a man intirely abandoned to love. For love 
cannot diſcover nor expreſs itſelf better than by 
this repetition. *Tis a mark of the intemperance 
of his paſſion to be deaf to the reaſons that are 
produced to him. But ſhortly after Rinaldo be- 
comes a finical and affected lover, when, upon his 
miſtreſs's ſaying, Behold in what place I leave you; 
he anſwers her with this fulſome compliment, Can 
T behold any thing but thy charms ? 

*Tis in the quality of an hiſtorian that I relate 
here what our neighbours ſay of us. If I frequent 
the company of ſtrangers in order to get acquaint- 
ed with their ſentiments, it does not follow that 
| T renounce, by ſo doing, the received ſentiments of 
my own country. I can ſay, like Seneca, that 
I frequently paſs over into the enemy's camp, but as 
4 ſpy, not as à deſerter. *Tis the buſineſs of 
our poets to examine how far they ought to 


2 Opera of Armida. Act 1. ſcen. 1. 
d Soleo ſæpe in aliena caſtra tranſire, non tanquam trangfuga, 
ſed tanquam explorator, Senec. ep. 2. 
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pay a deference to the criticiſm of our neighbours. 
Bur I fancy I have dwelt long enough upon theſe 
two queſtions, whether it be proper to admit of 
love in tragedies, and whether our poets do not 
give it too great a ſhare in the intrigue of their 
pieces. There remains now only a few words 
more for me to mention upon this ſubject. 


MM. 2 ——_—— 
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CHAP X. 
Of ſome maxims proper to be obſerved in treat- 
ing of tragic ſubjects. 


T is a point of great importance for tragic 
poets, to make us admire thoſe perſonages, 
whoſe misfortunes are to coſt us tears before the 
tragedy can ſucceed. Now the foibles of love 
disfigure ſeveral heroic characters, that would have 
inſpired us with veneration, had they not been de- 
baſed by theſe imbecilhties. 
The fame reaſon which ought to oblige poets 
not to let love gain too great an empire over theit 
heroes, ſhould engage them alſo to chuſe their he- 
roes at a certain diſtance of time from that, which 
we ourſelves live in. There is a greater reſpef# paid 
to perſons at a diſtance, ſays Tacitus“; tis eaſier 
to inſpire us with veneration for ſuch men as are 
only known to us by what accounts we have re- 
cerved of them from hiftory, than for thoſe who 
have hved in ſuch a proximity of time to ours, that 
* Major e longinquo reuerentia. Tacit. 


even 
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even a recent tradition is capable of inſtructing, 
us exactly in the particulars of their life, We 
know ſo many minute circumſtances relating to 
the foibles of ſuch great men, as either we or our 
cotemporaries have ſeen, which put them ſo much 
upon a leyel with the common run of mankind, 
that it is impoſſible for us to have ſuch a degree of 
veneration and reſpect for them, as we are ac- 
cuſtomed to pay to the great men of Rome and 
Athens. We are more inclinable, ſays Paterculus, 
4% commend things we have heard of, than ſuch as 
we have ſeen our ſelves. This maxim is ſtill truer, 
when applied to men, than when ſpeaking of the 
works of art, or of the marvels of nature. 
There is no man that deſerves our admiration, un- 
leſs he be viewed at a certain diſtance. As ſoon as 
we can come up cloſe enough to men, ſo as to diſ- 
cern their little vanities and petty jealouſies, and to 
&ſtinguiſh the inequalities of their minds, our ad- 
miration ceaſes... Did we but know the domeſtic 
hiſtory of Cæſar and Alexander, in as minute a 
detail as we are acquainted with that of the great 
men of our own age, the Greek and Roman 
Names would be far from inſpiring us with the 
ſame veneration as they do at preſent. I readily 
join iſſue with that author, who ſays, that the 
greateſt enemies of the glory of heroes are their 


valet de chambres. Heroes have always an ad- 


vantage in being known only thro the channel of 
hiſtorians; the greateſt part of whom are pleaſed 
to give us ſuch ingenuous f ſtrokes and little anec- 
* Audita wiſts laudamus libentius, Pater, I. 2. 
% N T9 Jotes, 
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dotes, as render illuſtrious men ſtill more worthy 


of admiration; but they are very apt to wave 
whatever is capable of producing the contrary effect. 
So much for what relates to the generality of hiſto- 

rians. As for thoſe that are inclined to ſatire, tis true 
they make men ſometimes more wicked than they 
have really been, but they very ſeldom repreſent men 
weaker. An hiſtorian may lay a ſtreſs on his abilities, 
he may even boaſt of his probity, in relating the 
actions of a very great villain; but he debaſes 
himſelf, and becomes an inſipid writer, if he at- 
tempts to make his actors mean ordinary fel 
lows. It may be ſaid, that the tragic poet can 
ſuppreſs all the little foibles that are capable of 
diſgracing his heroes. I grant it; hut the auditor 
remembers and repeats them, when the hero has 
lived in a time ſo bordering upon his own, that 
common tradition might have informed him of 
thoſe very infirmities. 

Beſides, Melpomene likes to adorn her victims 
with crowns and ſcepters; and the ſovereign houſes 
in our times are ſo connected one with another by 
intermarriages, that it would be impoſſible to ex- 
hibit ar preſent upon the tragic ſtage, a prince 
that had reigned: within a hundred years in any 
neighbouring kingdom, in whom the ſovereign of 
the country where the piece was to be acted, 

would not find himſelf intereſted as a relation. 
The inconveniency hereof is obvious of itſelf. - I 
approve therefore of the contrivance of thoſe au- 
thors, who, when they have choſen for their ſub- 
1 mg event, that has happened in Europe within 
the 
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the courſe of a century, have diſguiſed their per- 


ſonages by the names of ancient Romans, or of 
Greek princes, whom no body is any longer re- 
lated to. Tis impoſſible to exhibit on the ſtage, 
all chat an hiſtorian can commit to writing. The 
ſtage is, as it were, a book that is deſigned for 
the public peruſal ; wherefore the rules of de- 
corum ought to be obſerved, and all other regards 
to be conſidered in ſuch pieces as are acted in pub- 
lic, with a much ftrifter ſeverity than in the 
graveſt hiſtory, When Monſieur Campiſtron at- 
tempted to bring on the ſtage the tragic adven- 
ture of Don Carlos, eldeſt ſon to Philip II. King 
of Spain, he treated his ſubje& by the name of An- 
dronicus : But notwithſtanding his having changed 
the names of his perſonages, the repreſentation of , 
this piece was a long time forbidden in the Spaniſh 
Netherlands. 

I am not ignorant, that the Greek poets 
had no ſuch delicacy. They have introduced 
upon the ſtage ſovereigns lately deceaſed, and 
ſometimes even - princes that were living. But 
theſe poets had been educated in the republican 
{piric of Athens, whoſe aim it was always to ren- 
der monarchy odious. The way to ſucceed therein, 
was to repreſent kings and princes of a very vici- 
ous character ypon their ſtage, whereof the en- 
tertainments muſt have naturally had a greater ef- 
fect upon the ſenſibility of the Greeks, than 
they can have influence on the imaginations of 
northern nations. Hence the Greek poets have 


| — disfigured the true character of ſove- 


reigns ; 
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reigns. Hence they have ſo frequently introduced 
Oreſtes upon the ſtage as a moſt unhappy perſon, 
and purſued by the furies; tho? hiſtorians mention 
this prince to have lived to a great age, and to have 
had a long and proſperous reign over his people. 

There are likewiſe two of our neighbouring na- 
tions, who introduce upon the ſtage ſovereigns 
deceaſed within a hundred years, or thereabouts. 
They exhibit there ſuch tragic events as have 
happened within the ſpace of a century in their 
own country. Perhaps this may be owing to their 
not having a juſt idea of the dignity of a tragic 
ſcene: perhaps it may proceed alſo from their 
having ſome touch of the Athenian policy in view. 
The Dutch tragedy, the ſubject whereof is the 
famous ſiege of Leyden, which the Spaniards were 
obliged to raiſe in the commencement of the wars 
of the Low-Countries?, and which, purſuant to 
the foundation of a citizen of that town, is ated 
there conſtantly every year, in the lame month as 
that event happened ; is ſtuffed intirely with max- 
ims and ſentences againſt kings and their miniſters, 
ſuch as might have prevailed at Rome, after the 
expulſion of the Tarquins. Never was there a 
Greek tragedian that endeavoured to render ſoye- 
reigns ſo odious, as my lord Rocheſter has at- 
tempted in his tragedy of Valentinian. 


* Faftum ejus a diis approbatum ſpatio vite & felicitate im- 
- Peri: apparuit, guippe vixit annis nonaginta, regnavit ſeptua- 
gints, Paterculus, hiſt. I. 1. 

In the year 1574. 


It 
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It was not certainly from any motive of this 
nature, that we ourſelves brought upon our yet 
infant ſtage our reigning ſovereigns. The French 
are celebrated all over the world, for having a 
natural reſpect for their princes ; nay, which is ſtill 
more, for loving them: - wherefore it is eaſy to 
judge, by the character of thoſe pieces, where the 
French poets have exhibited their reigning ſove- 
reigns, that their tranſgreſſion proceeded merely 
from groſſneſs and ignorance. | A few months af- 

ter the death of Henry IV. there was a tragedy 
acted at Paris, the ſubject whereof was the unhap- 
Py death of that prince. Lewis XIII, who reigned 
at that time, was repreſented as a perſonage of the 
piece, and from his own box he could ſee himſelf 
acted on the ſtage, where the poet made him fay, 
that ſtudy was capable of killing him ; that a book 
was apt to give him the head-ach ; and that there 
was no other cure for him but the ſound of a 
drum; and ſeveral other pretty conceits of that 
kind, worthy:of a ſon of Alaricus or Athalaricus. 
But reaſon and reflection have rendered us ſince that 
time, the niceſt and difficulteſt nation in Europe, 
with reſpect to the decorums of the theatre. Our 
poets cannot be miſtaken with impunity in our 
days, in the choice of the t time and Place: of their 

pieces. 

Racine maintains, in his — to Bajazet, 
whoſe tragic death was a recent event when 
he brought it upon the ſtage, that the remote- 
neſs of the place where the event has happen- 
ed, can ſupply the diſtance of time; and that 
we 
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we ſcarce: make any difference between what has 
happened a thouſand years ago, ard what has 
been done at a thouſand leagues diſtance. But I 
cannot cloſe with his opinion. There is no dan- 
ger of ſeeing a perſon that has lived 4 thouſand 
years ago, but one may eaſily meet with people 
who have lived in a country a thouſand leagues 
off, whoſe recitals may - prejudice the veneration 
with which our poets pretend to inſpire us, for 
men that are dubbed heroes only by croſſing the 
ſea. Beſides, the preſent intercourſe between 
France and Conſtantinople is ſo conſiderable, that 
we are better acquainted with the cuſtoms” and 
manners of the Turks by the verbal relations 


of ſuch of our friends as have lived amongſt 


them, than we are informed of the cuſtoms 
and manners of the Greeks and Romans by the 
narratives of . deceaſed authors, of whom we 
cannot aſk the favor of an explication, when 
they happen to be too conciſe or obſcure; Where- 
fore a tragic poet cannot violate the general no- 
tion, which the public has of the cuſtoms and 
manners of foreign nations, without prejudicing 
the probability of his piece. Nevertheleſs, the 
rules of our ſtage, and the cuſtoms of our tragic 
ſcenes, which require that women ſhould have 
always a great ſhare in the plat, and that the 
intrigues of love be treated agreably to our own 
manners, obſtruct our conforming to the cuſtoms 
and manners of ſtrange nations. True it is, that 
the defects ariſing from this impediment, are 
obſerved only by a ſmall number of | people, who 
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are learned enough to diftinguiſh them; but ix 
falls out, that in order to make a ſhew of their eru- 
dition, they frequently exaggerate the imgggance 
of thoſe defects; and there are but too af- 
texwards, who take a pleaſure in repeating their 
criticiſms. I ſhall only add one word more to 
this obſervation, which is, that, except Bajazet, 
and the Earl of Eſſex, all thoſe tragedies that 
have been written within theſe fourſcore years, 
whoſe ſubject has been taken from the hiſtory of 
the two laſt centuries, are quite laid aſide, and 
their very names buried in oblivion. 

The definition, which Ariftatle gives of eome- 
dy, When he calls it; an imitation of the ridicule 
of mankind, is ſufficient to point out its. proper 
ſubjects. As it inflits no other puniſhment on 
vicious perſons but ridicule, the deſign of it can- 
not conſequently be to repreſent ſuch actions, as 
deſerve a ſeverer chaſtiſement. None ought to be 
arraigned before its tribunal, but ſuch only as are 
culpable of ſlight faults. with regard to ſociety. = 
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en ee 


Of the choice of comic ſubjects, Where their 
ſeenes are to be placed. And of the Ro- 


mam comedies. 


HAVE produced ſeveral reaſons to evince, 
| that tragic poets ought to place their ſcenes 
in times remote from that which we live in. Rea- 
ſons of an oppoſite nature induce me to be of 
opinion, that the ſcene of comedy ought to be fixt 
in the very places and times, in which it js re- 
preſented : that the ſubject thereof ought to be 
taken from ordinary events, and that its perſon- 
ages ought to reſemble, in every reſpect, the peo- 
ple for whom it is written. Comedy has no 
occaſion to raiſe its fayorite perſonages on pede- 
tals, ſinee its principal end is not to make us ad- 
mire them, in order to render them more eaſily 

the object of pity : the moſt it aims at, is to give 
us a little uneaſineſs for them, ariſing from the 
croſſes they meet with (which ought rather to be 
a ſort of diſappointments than real misfortunes), 
in order to give us more ſatisfaction at ſeeing them 
happy at the unravelling of the piece. Its deſign 
is, by making us laugh at the expence of ridicu- 
lous perſons, to purge us of thoſe faults it ex- 
poſes, that we may become fitter for ſociety. Co- 
medy therefore cannot render the ridiculouſneſs 
K 2 of 
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of its perſonages too viſible to the ſpectators, 

who whilſt they diſcover with eaſe the ridicule 

of others, will ſtill find it difficult enough to diſ- 
cern the ridicule that is within themſelves, 

Now we cannot diſtinguiſh nature ſo eaſily, 
when ſhe appears in ſtrange cuſtoms, manners, 
and apparel, as when ſhe is clad, as 1t were, after 
our own faſhion, The Spaniſh decorum, for ex- 
ample, being not ſo well known to us, as that of 
France, we are not ſo much ſhocked with the ri- 
dicule of a perſon that acts againſt it, as we ſhould, 
were this perſonage to violate che laws of de- 
cency that are eſtabliſned in our own age and 
country. We ſhould not be ſo much ſtruck as 
we are, with the touches that deſcribe the miſer, 
were Harpago to exerciſe his niggardlineſs in a 
houſe managed according to the Italian ceco- 
nomy. 

We always diſtinguiſh human nature in the he- 
roes of tragedies, whether their ſcenes be at Rome 
or at Sparta; by reaſon that tragedy 1s deſcriptive 
of great virtues and great vices. Now men of 
all countries and ages reſemble one another more 
in great vices, than they do in ordinary practices 
and cuſtoms; in ſhort, than in thoſe vices and 
virtues whoſe pictures are drawn in comedy, Thus 
the perſonages of comedy ought to be cut out, as 
it were, after the faſhion of that country, for which 
the comedy is written, 

It will be objected, . that Plautus and Terence 

have placed the ſcenes of the greateſt part of 
their pieces in a ſtrange country, with reſpect to 
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che Romans, for whom they had compoſed their 
comedies. The plot of their pieces ſuppoſes the 


laws and cuſtoms. of the Greeks. But if this rea- 


ſon ſuffices for an objection againſt my ſentiment, 
it is not however ſtrong enough to evince the 
contrary of what I have eſtabliſhed. Beſides, 
in anſwer to this objection, we need not be afraid 
to ſay, that Plautus and Terence might have 
been miſtaken, When they wrote their pieces, 
comedy was then in its infancy at Rome ; whilſt 
the Greeks by that time had furniſhed. the ſtage 
with - moſt excellent pieces. Plautus and 
Terence, who had no patterns in the Roman 
language to direct them, fell into a ſervile imita- 


tion of the comedies of Menander, and of ſome 


other Greek poets; and thus acted Greek perſon- 
ages before Roman ſpectators. Thoſe who tranſ- 
ſplant any art whatever into their own coun- 
try, generally conform too ſervilely to the 
foreign practice thereof, and are guilty of the 
miſtake of imitating at home the ſame originals 
which that art was accuſtomed to mimic where 
they. firſt learnt it. But experience ſoon teaches 


us to change the object of imitation. Wherefore 


it was not long before the Roman poets found 


out, that their. comedies would be much more 


3 


agreable, were the ſcenes to be transferred to 
Rome, and the characters of that very people 


to be acted, who were to judge of their per- 


formancess. This. was done accordingly, and 


the comedy compoled. after the Roman manners 
was divided into ſeveral _ Horace, the 
Fe K : moſt 
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moſt judicious of poets, applauds ſuch of hs 
countrymen, as firſt introduced Roman perſon- 
ages into their comedies, and thus delivered the 
Roman ſtage from a kind of tyranny exerciſed 


over it by foreign perſonages. 


Nil intentatum naſtri liquere poetæ, 
Nec minimum meruere decus veſtigia Græca 
Auſi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica facta, 
Vel qui Pretextas, vel qui docuere togatas. 
Hor, de art. poet. 


Our Latin poets, eager after praiſe, . 
Have boldly ventur d, and deſerv'd the bays * 
Tbey teft thoſe paths, where all the Greeks have 
gone, 
And dar'd to fbew foe attions of their own. 
Cxxrcn. 


The Romans, in ſpeaking of their dramatic 
poetry, have ſometimes confounded the genus 
with the ſpecies. I think it incumbent upon me, 
to clear up this confuſion, in order to render what 


J have ſtill to ſay upon this ſubjet, more ny to 
be underſtood. 


The dratnatic poetry of the Romans was at firſt 
divided into three ſorts, which were afterwards 
ſubdivided into ſeveral ſpeties: The three ſorts 
were tragedy, ſatire, and comedy, 


6 Uo 
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The Romans had two ſpecies of tragedies. 
There were ſome whofe manners and perſonages 


were intirely Greek, and were called Palliate, 


becauſe they made uſe of Greek drefles in the re- 


preſenting of them. The tragedies, whoſe per- 


ſonages were Roman, had the name of Prætextatæ, 
or Prente, from the habit which people of di- 
ſtinction wore at Rome. Tho? there is only one 
tragedy of that ſort extant, which is the OFuvre, 


| that goes under the name of Seneca, yet we know 


very well that the Romans had great numbers of 
them. Such were the Brutus that expelled the Tar- 
quins, and the Decius, written by the poet Aceius. 

The ſatire was a kind of paſtoral poetry, which 
ſome authors aſſert to have held a kind of middle 
rank between tragedy and coinedy 3 ; Which is al- 
moſt all we know of it. 

Comedy, in hke manner as tragedy, was divid- 
ed firſt into two ſpecies ; the Greek or Palliats, 
and the Roman or Togata; by reaſon of the 
introducing plain citizens into the latter, whoſe 
dreſs was called 7oga. This we learn from 


Didmetdles an ancient author, Who wrote du- 


ring the time that the Roman r ſtill * 
ſiſted. 


The Roman cotnedy was ſub-divided in its 
turn into four ſpeties; the Togats; properly fo call- 
ed, the Tabernaria, the Atellana, and the Mimas b. 


Ty Togate fabule dicuntur que [rite funt fecundum ritus 


habitus hominum 1 id eft, Romanorum. Dion. de 


Arte Gram. I. 3. 


Apa Romano — Tabernaria, Atellana, Planipes. 
Dion ED, ib. cap. 4. 
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Pieces of the firſt ſort were very ſerious, and 
admitted even of perſonages of diſtinction, for 
which reaſon they were ſometimes called præ- 
textatæ. The ſecond were comedies of a 
leſs ſerious nature, They took their name from 
taberna, which ſtrictly ſignified a place of ren- 
dezvous, proper for aſſembling perſons of dif- 
ferent conditions, whoſe craraſters. were played 
off in thoſe pieces. 

The Atellana was a kind of piece very like 


whoſe dialogues are not written. The actor there- 
fore of the Atellanæ performed his part juſt as he 
pleaſed, and flouriſhed, it as his fancy directed. 
Livy, in giving the hiſtory of the -progreſs of the 
Roman comedy, ſays, that the Roman youth were 
M not willing that this amuſement ſhould become 
"oy a profeſſion; for which reaſon they reſerved it 
2 for themſelves, Wherefore, adds Livy *, thoſe, 
who were actors in the Atellane, kept their privilege 
of freemen, and might liſt as ſoldiers, the ſame 
as if they had never appeared on the ſtage. Feſ- 
tus ſays, that the ſpectators had not a right to 
make them unmaſk, as they could the other 
comedians b, who, tis well known, could not 


. comedians wore, when ey acted, a Seren 


= Bo inflitutum manet, ut aftores Albin nec tribu 
moweantur, 
Liv. 7. 


Atellani jus babent per ſanam non FRA Fx sr us. 


the common Italian comedies ; that is, thoſe 


ſometimes get off with only unmaſking. All thoſe' 


& /ipendia a expertes artis ludicre faciant. 


covering 
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covering for the feet, which. was called ſoccus. 


The cot hurnus was a ſort of ſhoe or 
thoſe who acted in traged ieee. 

The Mimus reſembled our farces, and the * 
thereof performed always bare · foot. V hat a num- 


boot far 


ber of ſentences, ſays Seneca *, do we meet with 


in poets, which are not unbecoming the gravity of 
philo /ophers ? Net to- mention tragedies, nor the 
long-robed comedies (whereof the latter, by the ſeve- 


rity of their manners, preſerve a king of middle rank 


between tragedy. and comedy) let us go only to the 
Mimi, what a multitude of excellent maxims will oc- 
cur to us in Publius Syrus, fitter. for. the huſtin, 
than. for barefooted actors? This Publius Syrus 
was a poet, who wrote mimic pieces, and was 
the rival of Laberius. Macrobius talks very much 
ccrn their competition, in his Saturnalis. 
Diomedes Þ confirms what I have here advanced 
by ſaying, that tbe. fourth ſort is called Plani- 
pedia, or bare-footed comedy, and by. the Greeks, 
Mimos, becauſe the actors come upon the Hage 
bare foot, not as the tragic actors with the cothur- 


a "Gran multa parte. dicunt, gue a « phileſophir aut dias ſunt | 
aut dicenda ? Non attingam tragicos aut togatas noftras. Habent 


enim bet guogue ali quid feverita tis, & ſunt inter tragar- 


dias & comædias meuiæ. Quantum difertiſſimorum verſuum 
inter mimos jacet, quam multa' Publii non excalceatis, ſed cothur- 


natis dicenda ſunt. SEN RC. ep. 8. 70 £9 171139? ft 


d Qgarta ſpecies eft planipedia, Grace dicitur mimos, quad 


attores planis pedibus proſcinium introirent, non ut tragici actore: 
cum cotburnis, neque ut comici cum ſoccis, Dion. I. 2. c. 7- 
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aus, or the actors of the other töte forts of come. 
lies with the ſoccus. | 

We ſee by the adventure which happened at 
the funeral of Veſpalian, where Sueronius informs 


us, that the character of Veſpaſian was acted, pur- 


Tuant to cuſtom, in a mimic piece, that ſome of 
theſe pieces were according to the Roman manners, 
The avarice-of this emperor was highly ſcanda- 
lous, notwithſtanding his having frequently cracked 
ſeveral witty jokes upon it himſelf, whereof ſeve- 
ral have been handed down to our times“. Every 
body knows, for example, the piece of wit he 
made uſe of in ſqueezing ſome money out of a 
town, that wanted to expend a large ſum in 
erecting him a ſtatue. Gentlemen, ſaid he to 
the deputies, ſttetching out the palm of his hand, 
Sexe is the dafis, whereon you muſt erect your ſtutue. 
Fuvor Arcbimimus (words that expreſs the name and 
Profeſſion of the actor that was to play the part 
of Veſpiſian) having aſked the directors of the 
cetemeny, how much the expence of his inter- 
ment would come to; and hearing them an- 
ſwer, that it would amount to ſome millions, he 
cried out, Gentlemen, let me have a hundred thou- 


Jand crowns, aud you may throw my body into the 
river. We ſhall treat hereafter of the panto- 


mimes, a kind of dumb comedians z. but now 


let us return to our ſubject. 


0 Den. I. 66. 


— of Moliete, becauſe his deſign in com- 
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Our hyric and comic poets fell into the ſame 


ertor as Plautys and Terence, when our taſte, 
under Malherbe and his ſucceſſors, be- 


gage ze deer too fie iw put up ally Jong 
with the old farces. Out comic poets enden 


youted then to perfect their parts, as deuter pen 


Had completed theirs: Theſe romit writers deſtitute 


of michel, and perhaps of genius, finding that out 
heighbotirs, the Spaniards, were already provided 
with a rich ftbck of plays, they wan ir into 
their heads to Copy the comedies of che Cafti- 
lians. Almoſt all our totnic poets ittiitated them 
down to Moliere ; who, after having ſtrayed fot 
ſome time, tiirted at length into the road, which 
Horace has judged to be the only good obe. His 
latter comedies, except that which he wrote to 
mdf Plautus, are all written in the French 

1 do not mention here the heroic eo 


1 1 them was not fo much to write co» 
edles, as to dtaw up dramatic pieces, that might 
ſerve to connect the diverſions deſtinsd to form 
thoke magniffcent ſpeckacles, with which Lewis 
XIV, entertained his court in hls ybunger days; 
the memory of which divetſtons is ſtill preſerved. 
in foreign counties, as well as that of his con- 
queſts. The public, which, as ſoon. as it gets 
into the tight taſte, does not fo eaſily it, has 
rejected ſorne time fitce all fach comedles, as are 


Vritten in the ith Hin 1 e. 


In 
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In fact, .unleſs a perſon has ſome. knowledge 
of Spain and its inhabitants (a knowledge which 
a. poet has no right. to require of his ſpectators) 
he cannot ſee into the nature and deſign of the 


greateſt part of the raillery of thoſe pieces. How 
many ſpectatorz are there that do not underſtand 
that which contains 12 reproach made by the 
Caſtilians, who pronounce well and diſtinctly, to 
the Portugueſe, who pronounce. very ill, and eat a 
part of their ſy lables: Ce ſont les guenans qui par- 
tent Portugais. 450 are apes "oe. talk Por- 
tugueſe. f mais 8 
We have had, within theſe Eine years, . two 
different companies of Italian comedians eſta- 
bliſhed at Paris... "Theſe comedians have been ob- 


liged to ſpeak, F rench, ſince 1 it is the language of 


thoſe. that pay them; but. as the Italian pieces, 
which, are, not Aa in our own mann IS, 


4.43 % 


| Moliere's Mine his 75 Deal, whom he 
ſup- 


; 
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ſuppoſes to den an Engliſhman, and bred to the 
ſea. 

Our firſt writers of operas have given into the 
ſame 'errors, as our comic poets, by making 
too ſervile a copy of the Italian opera from 
which we firſt borrowed this kind of ſpectacle. 
They never conſidered, that the French taſte 
having been refined by the tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine, as alſo by Moliete's - comedies, it 
conſequently required more probability, regularity, 
and dignity in dramatic poems,” than is com- 
monly inſiſted upon on the other ſide of the Alps. 
For this reaſon- we can bear no longer to read 
the opera of Gilbertus, or abbot Perin's Po- 
mona. Theſe pieces, tho* written within theſe 
fixty-eight years, appear to us as Gothic poems 


compoſed five or ſix generations ago. Quinault, 


who wrote for our Lyric theatre after the above- 
mentioned authors, had no ſooner compoſed 
two operas only, than he perceived that the per- 
ſonages of buffoons, which are ſo eſſential to 
an Italian opera, were quite unſuitable to a French 
auditory. Theſeus is the laſt opera in which Qui- 
nault has introduced buffoons, and the care he 
took to raiſe their character, ſhews he. was then 
ſenſible, that theſe perſonages were as abſurd in 
tragedies made for ſinging, as in thoſe that are 
deſigned for declamation. 


*Tis not ſufficient for the author of a comedy 


to place his ſcenes in the midſt of the people 
| That are to ſee it acted, he ought alſo to take 
care that his ſubject be adapted to common capa- 


cities, 
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cities, ſo that every body may, without difficulty, 
ſee into the intricacy and unravelling of the Plot, 
and underſtand what the perſonages aim at in 
their canverſatians, A comedy that is to dwell 
gu. the detail of a particular profeſſion, where- 
of moſt people have but an incompetent 
knowledge, would have but a very indifferent 
proſpect of ſueceſs. We have ſeen à come- 
dy in our days miſcarry, becauſe a perſon muſt 
have been ſame time at the bar to underſtand ir. 
Thoſe farces, whoſe conſtant ſubje& is the courſe 
of life, which a particular claſs of debauched peo- 
ple perpetually lead, are as contrary to rule, as 
they are to decency and good manners. There 
is but a very ſmall number of ſpectators, that have 
bafficiently frequented the company of the origi- 
nals, whaſe copies are there expoſed, ſo as to be able 
to judge whether the characters and events are 
treated with any reſemblance of truth. One grows 
tired of bad campany on the ſtage, as well as in 
private life; and we may very well apply to the 
authors of ſuch pieces, what Boileau ſaid of Reg- 
dier the arte Writer. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIL 


Some remarks on paſtoral poetry, and on the 


ſhepherds of __ 


HE frames of Bucolic poems ought always 

to be in the country, at leaſt they ſhould 
not be transferred from thence but for a very 
ſhort time: for the following reaſon. *Tis eſſen- 
tial to a Bucolic poem to borrow of meadows, 
woods, trees, animals, and, in ſhart, of all the 
objects that diverſify the country, thoſe metaphors, 
compariſons, and other figures, of which the ſtile 
of theſe poems is particularly formed. *Tis there« 
fore to be ſuppoſed, that the perſonages of paſ- 
toral poetry have theſe objects preſent to their 
ſight. As the ground-work of this ſort of picture 
ought always to be a landſkip, therefore vio- 
lent and ſanguinary actions can never be the ſub- 
ject of an eclogue. Perſonages that are tumul- 
tuouſly toſt by furious and tragic paſſions, are ſup- 
* inſenſible of rural charms. It 
would be therefore intirely out of character to 
fix their attention on ſuch objects as preſene 
themſelves in the country, fo as to draw from 
thence their figurative expreſſions. Does 2 
General, who is-going to give the enemy battle, 
reflect, whether the. ground which he has occu- 
pied with his body of reſerve, be proper for W 
ing a eountry-houſe? 
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I am not of opinion, that it is eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary for the perſonages of an eclogue to be in 
love. Since the Egyptian and Aſſyrian ſhepherds 
were the firſt aſtronomers, why ſhould not the 
eaſieſt and moſt curious parts of aſtronomy be a 
proper ſubject for Bucolic poetry? We have ſeen 
authors, who have treated this very ſubject by 
way of eclogue with univerſal applauſe. The 
firſt book of the Plurality of Worlds, which 
has been tranſlated into ſo many languages, is 
the beſt eclogue we have been entertained with 
theſe fifty years. The deſcriptions and images 
drawn by the perſonages are very ſuitable to the 
character of paſtoral poetry, and among thoſe 
images, there are ſeveral which Virgil himſelf 
would have willingly adopted. 

I have obſerved, that tragic perſonages intereſt 
us always by the character of their paſſions, and 
by the importance of their adventures; but the 
caſe is quite different, with regard to the adven- 
tures and perſonages of eclogues. Theſe perſon- 
ages, who ſhould not be expoſed to great dan- 
gers, nor fall into any misfortunes that are real - 
ly tragical and capable in their nature of: deeply 
affecting us, ought, in my opinion, to be copied 
from what we behold in our own fields. The 
ſcenes of eclogues, as well as of comedies, ſnould 
be placed in our own country, and their ſub- 
ject ought to be an imitation of ſuch events as 
* happened to our countrymen. 

Tis true, our ſhepherds and peaſants are fo 
very coarſe and clowniſh, that it would be im- 
| pe 
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poſſible to copy from them any fit perſonages 


for eclogues. But our peaſants are not the only 


perſons, that can borrow the figures of their diſ- 
courſe from the pleaſures of the country. A young 
prince, who loſes his way a hunting, and either by 
himſelf or with his friend talks of his paſſion, and 


| borrows his images and compariſons from rural 


beauties, is an excellent perſonage for an idyllium. 
Fiction is ſupported by probability, and probabi- 
lity cannot ſubſiſt in a work in which there are 
no other perſonages introduced, but ſuch as 
whoſe character is intirely oppoſite to the natural 
original we have conſtantly before our eyes. 
For which reaſon 1 cannot approve of thoſe whin- 
ing ſhepherds, who are mace to ſay ſuch a deal 
of things ſo marvelouſly tender, and ſo ſub- 
limely inſipid in ſome of our eclogues. Theſe 
pretended ſhepherds are neither copied nor imi- 
tated from nature they are a parcel of chimerical 
entities, and mere children of poets brains, who 
conſult only their own imagination in forging them. 
They bear no manner of reſemblance with our 
ruſtic inhabitants, and the ſhepherds of our 
times, Theſe are unhappy peaſants, whoſe 
ſole occupation is to procure themſelves, by the 
exerciſes of a laborious life, wherewithal to ſup- 
ply the preſſing neceſſities of an ever indigent fa- 
mily. The roughneſs of the climate, under which 
we live, renders them groſs and ſtupid, and the 
injuries of this ſame climate multiply their wants. 
Thus the languiſhing ſhepherds of our eclogues 
are not copied from nature ; their kind of life, 
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wherein they intermix the moſt delicate pleaſures 
with their rural cares, and eſpecially with the ſol 
licitude of feeding their tender flocks, is far from 
being the life of any of our peaſants. 

"Tis not with ſuch fairies as theſe, that Virgil, 
and the other poets of antiquity, have peopled 
their delightful landſkips ; they have introdu- 
ced into their eclogues, the ſhepherds and pea- 
{ants of their own country and times, whoſe ſitua- 
tion of life was ſomewhat ſuperior to thoſe of 
latrer ages. The ſhepherds of thoſe days were 
free from ſuch cares, as conſume our poor peaſants. 
The greateſt part of thoſe, who lived out in 
the country, were ſlaves, whom their maſters 
were as diligent to maintain, as a carrier to 
feed his horſe. The care of providing for the 
children of thoſe ſlaves belonged to the maſter, 
whoſe property they were: In ſhort, thoſe ſhep- 


herds had no manner of follicitude for their ſub- 


ſiſtence, the care of which was intirely committed 
to others. Thus being as much concerned about 
the neceſſaries of life, as the monks of a rich 
abbey, they were poſſeſſed of that eafe of mind 
which was requiſite for relifhing thoſe pleaſures 
to which the ſoftneſs of their climate invited them. 
The briſk and ferene air of thoſe countries rarefied 
their blood, and gave them a diſpoſition for mu- 
fic, poetry, and other refined pleaſures. Se- 
veral of them were alſo born or bred in their 
maſter's houſe in town, who feldom begrudged 
them an education, which generally turned out 
to his profit; whether he had a mind to keep them 
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for his own ſervice, or to ſell them for ſlaves. 


Even in our days, tho? the political ſtate of thoſe 
countries does not permit the peaſants to live in the 
ſame eaſe as they did formerly; and tho' they have 
not the ſame advantage of education ; yet we find 
them ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of pleaſures, that 
are much above the reach of our peaſants. The 
country fellows of fome parts of Italy nor only tend 
their flocks, but even go out to the plough with a 
guitar on their back. They likewiſe know how 
to ſing their amours in extempore verſes, which 


they accompany. with the found of their inſtru- 


ments. Theſe they touch, if not with delicacy, 
at leaſt with exactneſs; which they call improvi- 
fare. Vida, biſhop of Alba, in the fixteenth 
century, a poet famous for the elegancy of 
his Latin verſes, gives us a deſcription of the 
peaſants his countrymen and cotemporaries, not 
unlike that which Virgil has drawn of the perſon- 
ages of his eclogues. | 


Quin etiam agricolas ea and nota voluptas 
Exercet, dum læta ſeges, dum trudere gemmas 
Incipiunt vites, fitientiaque etheris imbrem 
Prata bibunt, ridenfque ſatis turgentibus agri. 
Vipa Art. Poet. I. 3. 


Ev'n the rough hinds delight in fuch a ſtrain, 
When the glad harveſt waves with golden grain, 
And thirſty meadows drink the pearly rain, 
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On the proud vine her purple gems appear, 
The ſmiling fields rejoice, and hail the pregnant 
year. 3 


Tho' our peaſants are vaſtly heavier than thoſe 
of Sicily and of ſome parts of the kingdom of 
Naples; tho' they have no knowledge, neither of 
guitar nor verſe, yet our poets change our ſhep- 
herds into ſofter and more artful warblers; and 
form them into perſonages of a more ſubtle ten- 
derneſs and delicacy of paſſion, than thoſe of Gal- 
lus and Virgil. Our whining ſhepherds graze up- 
on love's metaphyſics ; they talk of nothing elſe 
but love, and thoſe of the leaſt refinement amongſt 
them, ſhew themſelves capable of writing a com- 
- mentary on that art, which Ovid profeſſed at Rome 
under Auguſtus. Several of our paſtoral ſongs, 
compoſed about fourſcore years ago, when this 
kind of taſte obtained its greateſt ſway, are 
ſtuffed with theſe inſipid fooleries. If there be 
ſome few, that are written in the pure language 
of paſſion, and whoſe authors invoked Apollo on- 
ly to affiſt them in their rhyme; what vaſt 
numbers are there, that are full of a fophiſtical 
love, and void of any reſemblance of nature ? 
The authors of thoſe ſongs, by attempting to 
feign ſentiments, which were not their own, nor 
perhaps fit for their years, have metamorphoſed 
themſelves in their cold fits into- imaginary ſhep- 
herds, We feel through all their verſes the frigid 
poet, colder than the oldeſt eunuch. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Some remarks on epic poetry. Obſervation 
relating to the proper place and time of its 
ſubject. 


S an epic poem is the moſt arduous work 
that French poetry can attempt, for the 
reaſons which we ſhall give hereaſter when treat- 


ing of the genius of our language, and of the 


meaſure of our verſes ; it would be of very great 
importance to a poet, that would venture to en- 
gage in ſo great an undertaking, to chuſe a ſub- 
ject, wherein the general and particular intereſts 
are both united. *Tis in vain for him to flatter 
himſelf with hopes of ſucceſs, unleſs he enter- 
tains the French with the famous paſſages of their 
hiſtory, and amuſes them with thoſe perſonages and 
events, wherein they have already, in ſome meaſure, 
a national intereſt. But all the memorable paſ- 
ſages of the hiſtory of France, are not equally in- 
tereſting. We do not ſeem to concern ourlſclves 


very much but in facts, whoſe memory is yet recent. 


The reſt ſeem to affect us only as a foreign hiſtory ; 
and the more ſo, as we have no eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of perpetuating the remembrance of 
our happier days to poſterity, by anniverſary 
feaſts and ſolemnities, nor of immortalizing the 
memory of our heroes, after the manner of the 
Greeks and Romans. How very few are there 


L 3 amongſt 
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amongſt us, that concern themſelves much about 
the events, which happened under Clouis, and 
the firſt race of our kings ? In order to hit up- 
on a ſubject capable of engaging deeply our at- 
tention, one ought not, methinks, to aſcend higher 
than the reign of Charles the VIIth.. 

True it is, that the ſame reaſons which we have 
alledged to evince, that one ought not to take 
too recent an action for the ſubject of tragedy, ' 
prove likewiſe, that ſuch an action ought not to be 
the ſubject of an epic poem. Let the poet there- 
fore chuſe his ſubject at a proportionable diſtance 
of time; that is, within a period which we have 
not yet loſt ſight of, and yet remote enough 
to give a juſt dignity and elevation to the cha- 
racters, without being expoſed to be belied by 
any recent and vulgar aſperſion. 

Were we even to grant, that our cuſtoms, com- 
bats, feaſts, ceremonies, and religion, could not 
furniſh a poet with ſuch agreable matter, as the ſub- 
ject of the Eneid, ſtill it would not follow, that 
it were leſs neceſſary to borrow the ſubjects of 
Epic poems from our own hiſtory. It would be 
indeed an inconveniency; but ſuch an inconvent- 
ency as would prevent a much greater one; to 
wit, the defect of a particular intereſt. But this 
is far from being our caſe. The pomp of a car- 
rouſecl, and the events of a tournament are much 
nobler ſubjects in themſelves, than the games re- 
preſented at the tomb of Anchiſes, of which Vir- 
gil has drawn ſo magnificent a picture. What 
doperd deſcriptions, would n not this poet have moſs 
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of the ſurprizing effects of gun- powder, that 
chief ſpring of our preſent military operations? 
The miracles of our religion have a kind of mar- 
vellous ſublime, ſuperior to any thing we meet 
with in the fables of paganiſm. With what ſucceſs 
has not Corneille treated them in Polieuctes, and 
Racine in his Athalia ? If Sannazarius, Arioſto, and 
fome other poets are cenſured for their manner 
of handling the Chriſtian religion ; *tis becauſe 
they have not ſpoken of the ſublime ſubject 
with a ſuitable dignity and decorum; tis bed 
they have blended the fables of paganiſm with 
the truths of our religion; in fine, tis becauſe, 
as Boileau ſays, they have fooliſhly idolatrized on 
Chriſtian ſubjects. They are blamed for not having 
confidered, how unreaſonable it is, to ſay nothing 
worſe, to uſurp the fame liberties in treating of 
our religion, as Virgil might have taken, in ſpeak- 

ing of the pagan ſuperſtition, Let thoſe, who will 
not conſent to make ſuch a choice of an epic 
ſubject, as has been here propoſed, give the 
true reaſon of their refuſal : *tis - becauſe they 
ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of the poetry of 
the ancients, to give a warmth and fecundity to 
their vein z and therefore they chuſe to treat of 
ſuch ſubjects as have been handled by the Greek 
and Latin poets, rather than any modern ſubjects, 
where they cannot be ſo eaſily aſſiſted with the 
poetry, ſtyle, and invention of the former. We 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay ſomething more in the 
courſe of this work upon this very article. 


2: CHAR 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


of allegorical actions and perſonages, with 
regard ta painting, 


UR ſubject leads us here 3 to treat 


of allegorical compoſitions and perſonages, 
whether in poetry or painting. L us firſt . 


of allegories in painting. 


Allegorical compoſition is of two ſorts. E. 
ther the painter introduces allegorical perſonages 
into an hiſtorical compoſition, that is, into the re- 
preſentation of an action, which is ſuppoſed to have 
really happened, ſuch as the facrifice of Iphigenia 
and this is called a mixt compoſition : : or elſe he 
invents an action, known to have never really hap- 
pened, and forms thereof an emblem, to expreſs 
ſome real event; and this is called a compoſition 

merely allegorical. Before we enlarge any further 
upon this ſubject, let us talk of allegorical per- 
ſonages. 

Allegorical perſonages are ſuch as have no real 
exiſtence, but have been conceived and brought 
ſorth merely by the imagination of painters, from 
whom they have received a name, a body, and 
attributes. Tis thus that painters have formed 


perſonages of virtues and vices, kingdoms, pro- 


vinces, cities, ſeaſons, paſſions, winds and rivers. 
France repreſented in the appearance of a woman; 
the river Tiber drawn in the figure of a man 


reclining ; 
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teclining; and calumny painted in the figure of 
a ſatyr, are all allegorical perſonages. 

Theſe allegorical perſonages are of two ſorts. 
The firſt are ſuch as are of a long ſtanding, and 
have made, as it were, their fortune in the world. 
Their appearance has been ſo frequent on ſo many 
ſtages, that every one that has the leaſt tincture of 
learning, may know them immediately by their 
attributes. France, repreſented by a woman with 
a crown on her head, a ſcepter in her hand, and co- 
vered with a blue mantle, ſeeded with golden flower- 
de-luces; the Tiber, repreſented by the figure of 
a man reclining, with a ſhe-wolf at his feet 
ſuckling a couple of children, are allegorical per- 
ſonages of a very long ſtanding, and known for 
ſuch all over the world. They have acquired, as 
it were, a kind of city freedom among mankind. 
The ſecond ſort of allegorical perſonages, are thoſe- 
that are of a modern date, and ſuch as are daily 
invented by painters, in order to expreſs their 
ideas. They characteriſe them after their own 
fancy, and beſtow ſuch attributes upon them as 
they ſuppoſe will beſt contribute to render them 
eaſy to be diſcerned. 

I ſhall treat here only of the allegorical per- 
ſonages of the firſt ſort, that is, of the ancient 
ones, or thoſe of a long ſtanding. Their younger 
brothers, as it were, which have iſſued within theſe 
hundred years out of the brains of painters, are . 
ſtrangers and vagabonds, which do not ſo much as 
merit to be mentioned: They are a kind of cy» 
phers, whereof no body has the key; and very 
acts | few 
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few are deſirous. of having it. It will ſuffice to 
obſerve, with reſpect to them, that their inventer 


generally makes a bad uſe of his abilities, in ſpend- 


ing his time in the production of ſuch idle beings, 


Thoſe who are reckoned in our days to have been 


the greateſt maſters in painting, are not ſuch as 
have given birth to the greateſt number of alle- 
gorical perſonages. True it is, that Raphael has 
produced ſome of this ſort; but this ſage painter 
has employed them only in the decorations that 
ſerve for a frame or prop to his pieces in the Sig- 
nature apartment. He has even had the precau - 
tion to write the name of thoſe allegorical per- 
ſonages under their figures *, Tho' Raphael was 
very capable of rendering them eaſy to be known, 
yet this precaution appears to have its utility; and 
it were even to be wiſhed that he had carried his 
precaution ſo far, as to give us an explication of 
the ſymbols, with which he imbelliſhes them: 
For notwithſtanding the inſcription acquaints us 
with their names, ſtill one finds it vaſtly difficult 
to gueſs at the value and merit of the emblemati- 
cal attributes, wherewith they are adorned. 

Let us return to the ancient allegorical perſon- 
ages, and ſee what uſe we are allowed to make of 
them in hiſtorical compoſitions. *Tis the opinion 


of people of very good ſenſe, that allegorical per- 


ſonages ought not to be introduced into theſe pie- 
ces but with great diſcretion ; by reaſon that 


« ® Thoſe allegorical figures baue been ingraved by Monſieur | 


cheſs 
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theſe compoſitions are deſigned to repreſent a real 
event, drawn juſt as it is ſuppoſed to have actual- 
ly happened. They ſhould not appear even on 
thoſe occaſions, wherein they are allowed to be 
introduced, but as eſcutcheons or attributes of 
principal and hiſtorical perſonages. Thus Har- 
pocrates, the god of ſilence, or Minerva may be 
placed near a prince, to denote his diſcretion and 
prudence. Theſe allegorical perſonages ought 
not, methinks, to be principal actors themſelves, 
Perſonages known to be imaginary entities, and 
incapable of being actuated with paſſions like ours, 

can never intereſt us much in their adventures, 
Beſides, the reſemblance of truth cannot be too 
ſtirictly obſerved in painting, no more than in poetry. 
Tis in proportion to the exactneſs of this ſeem- 
ing truth, that we are more or leſs liable to be 
ſeduced by the imitation. But allegorical perſon- 
ages employed as actors in an hiſtorical compoſition, 
muſt naturally alter its probability. The picture 
in the gallery of Luxemburg, repreſenting the 
arrival of Mary of Medicis at Verſailles, is an 
hiſtorical compoſition. The painter intended 
therefore to repreſent the event agreably to truth. 
The queen lands from on board the Tuſcan gal- 
lies. The lords and ladies, that accompany or 
receive her, are eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed. But the 
Nereids and Tritons, whom Rubens has repreſented 
ſounding their ſhells in the harbour, to expreſs 
the joy with which this maritime town received 
the new queen, make, to my fancy at leaſt, a 
very prepoſterous appearance. As I am * 
bs. at. 
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that none of theſe marine Deities aſſiſted at the 
ceremony; this fiction deſtroys part of the effect, 
which the imitation would have produced in my 
mind. Rubens ought here, methinks, to have 
imbelliſhed his harbour with ornaments more re- 
concileable to probability. Things that are invent- 
ed, in order to render a ſubject more agreable, 
ſhould always be conſiſtent with its ex- 
iſtence. The poet muſt not require a blind and 
implicit faith of his ſpectators, ſo as to deſire them 
to ſubmit with an unlimited credulity to whatever 


he ſays to them. Hear what Horace adviſes on 
— ſubject. 


Fidta voluptatis cauſa, fint arias + veris, 
Nec * volet, poſcat ſibi fabula credi. 
| Hos. de Art. Poet. 


Keep to old tales; or if you muſt have new, 
Feign things coherent, that may look like true. 
| CREECH, 


I am likewiſe convinced, that the magnificent 
picture repreſenting Mary of Medicis in child- 
bed, would be much more agreable, had Rubens, 
inſtead of the genius and other allegorical figures 
mixt in the action of the picture, introduced the 
women, that aſſiſted at the queen's delivery. 
We ſhould behold it with greater ſatisfaction 
if Rubens had exerciſed his poetry in repre- 
ſenting ſome of them pleaſed, others tranſ- 
Ported with Joy ſome under a concern for 

2 the 
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the queen's pains, and others ſomewhat vexed 
to ſee a dauphin of France. Painters, tis true, 
are poets, but their poetry does not conſiſt ſo 
much in inventing chimeras and extravagant 
conceits, as in imagining juſtly what paſſions and 
ſentiments ought to be attributed to their perſon- 
ages, according to their character and ſuppoſed 
ſituation ; as likewiſe in finding expreſſions proper 
for rendering thoſe paſſions ſenſible, and in mak- 
ing us form a right conjecture of thoſe ſentiments, 
I do not recolle& that either Raphael or Pouſſin 
have ever made that vicious uſe of allegorical per- 
ſonages, which I have attempted. to cenſure here 
in this piece of Rubens. 

But painters (ſome will ſay) have been in all 
ages in poſſeſſion of a right to draw Tritons 
and Nereids in their pictures, notwithſtanding 
theſe marine deities never had any real ex. 
iſtence. ; 


Pidboribns atque poetis 3 
1 Wilber audendi r fuit . . x F 


Poets and painters equally may dare, 


In bold attempts they claim an equal 7 
And may do any thing. Cakx RCH. 


Why therefore ſhould Rubens be cenſured for hay- 
ing introduced them into that piece, which repre- 
lents the arrival of Mary of Medicis at Marſeilles 2 
Beſides, the nudity of thoſe Divinities has. a won- 


derful 
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derful effect in compoſition, amidſt ſuch a num: 
ber of dreſſed figures, as tuſtory obliged him to 

give place to in his pifture. 
My anſwer i is, that this licence granted to pain- 
ters and poets ought to be underſtood, as Horace 
himſelf explains it, Sed non ut placidis cocant in- 
mitia. That is, this licence ought not to g6 
ſo far, as to blend things incompatible in the 
fame picture, ſuch as the arrival of Mary of 
Medicis at Marſeilles, and tritons founding their 
mells i: in the harbour. This princeſs ought never to 
meet in the fame place with tritons, were we even 
to fuppoſe a pitiureſsue place, as Corneille ivfiſted 
on our ſuppoſing a theatrical one. If Rubens 
had occafion for naked figures in order to diſplay 
his ability in deſigning and colouting, he might 
have introduced galley-ſlaves, aſſiſting at the 
queen's landing, and have placed them in what 
attitude he liked beſt. TT 
Not that my deſign is to conteſt the right which 
painters have acquired of drawing Sirens, Tritons, 
Nereids, Fauns, and the reſt ef the fabulous Deities, 
and noble chimeras, with which the imaginations 
of poets have peopled the waters and foreſts, and 
laviſhly inriched all nature. My cenſure is not 
founded on this, that there never were Sirens nor 
Nereids; but that they had been exploded,” when 
the event happened, which gave riſe to this di 
cuſſion. I grant that there are hiſtorical compo- 
fitions, where the Sirens and Tritons, like other Fa- 
bulous Divinities, may have a ſhare in an ac- 
tion, Such are the hiſtorical compoſitions, which 
| repreſent 
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repreſent the events that” ha ppened, while pa- 
ganiſm ſubſiſted, when theſe Divinities were gene- 
tally ſuppoſed to have 2 real exiſtence. But theſe 
ſame Divinities ought” not to partake of the ac- 
tion in ſuch hiſtorical compoſitions, as repreſent 
events that have happened ſince, the extinction of 
paganiſm, and where they had loft that kind of 
exiſtence, which the opinion of the vulgar had 
given them during ſuch a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
They cannot be introduced into the latter ſort of 
- compoſitions any otherwiſe than as allegorical fi- 
gures and ſymbols. Now we have already ob- 
ferved, that allegotical perſonages ought. never to 
have place in hiſtorical compolitions, unleſs it be 
as ſy mbolical perfonages denoting the attributes 
of hiſtorical ones. 

The ſpectator can eaſily comply with the opi- 
nion, which prevailed when the event repreſent- 
e& by the painter or poet is ſuppoſed ta have hap- 
pened. Thus I conſider Iris as an hiſtorical 
perſonage in the tepreſentation of the death of 
Dido. Venus and Vulcan are hiſtorical perſon- 
ages in the life of Zneas. We are accuſtomed 
to humour the ſuppoſition, that theſe Divinities 
were real beings in thoſe times, becauſe the people 
of thofe days actually believed their exiſtence. 
The painter therefore, that repreſents the adven- 
tures of a Greek or Roman hero, may introduce 
all che Deities as principal perſoliages. He has a 
right to imbelliſn his compoſitions as his fancy 
dictates, with Tritons and Sirens. I have no ob- 
lection, for my part, againſt his ſyſtem; nay, 1 

have 
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have already obſerved, that thoſe books which 
form the occupation of our - earlieſt years, and 
the probability there is in ſeeing an hero ſuc- 
coured by the gods he worſhipped, incline us to 
humour the fiction. By dint of hearing the a- 
mours of Jupiter, and the paſſions of the other gods 
repeated frequently during our infancy, we fall 
into a habit of looking upon them as beings which 
heretofore exiſted, and were ſubject to the ſame 


paſſions as we are ourſelves. When we read the 


hiſtory of the battle of Pharſalia, *tis only by re- 
flection that we diſtinguiſh the kind of exiſtence, 
which thundering Jove had in thoſe days, from 
that of Cæſar and Pompey. 

But theſe Divinities change their nature, as it 
were, and become mere allegorical perſonages in 
the repreſentation of events, which have happened 
in an age wherein the ſyſtem of paganiſm was ex- 
ploded. When they take place in theſe events, 
as real perſonages, I like to compare them to the 
patron ſaints of ſuch as were formerly fond of de- 
votional pictures; ; faints, whom our old painters 
uſed torepreſent in figures, that had more devotion 
in them than good ſenſe, without any regard to 
probability or chronology. Thus they uſed to make 
St. Jerome aſſiſt at the Lord's ſupper, and St. Francis 
at the crucifixion. But this vicious cuſtom has 
been long ago baniſhed into our country villages. 

After having treated of allegorical perfonages, 

*tis proper we return to allegorical compoſitions. 
An allegorical compoſition is the repreſentation of 


an imaginary or fietitious action, contrived 1 in or- 


der 
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der to exhibit one or ſeveral marvelous events, 
which the painter is unwilling to treat according 
to the rules of hiſtorical truth. The painters 
employ theſe compoſitions pretty nearly for the 
ſame uſe, as the Ægyptians did their hieroglyphic 
figures, that is, in order to expoſe ſenſibly to our 
view, ſome general truth of morality. 

There are two ſorts of allegorical compoſi- 
tions. The firſt are merely allegorical, be- 
cauſe they admit into their compoſition none but 
ſymbolical perſonages, the offspring of painters 
and poets brains. Of this ſort are the two pic- 
tures of Corregio, painted in water colors, which 
are to be ſeen in the king's cabinet. In one of 
them the painter has repreſented man tyrannized 
by his paſſions ; and in the other he expreſſes, in 
a ſymbolical manner, the triumph of virtue over 
the paſſions. The ſecond fort are thoſe, in which 
the painter mixes hiſtorical and allegorical per- 
ſonages together. Thus the apotheoſis of Henry 
IV. and the acceſſion of Mary of Medicis to the 
Regency, repreſented in that piece which is at the 
bottom of the gallery of Luxemburg, are a mixt 
compoſition. The action of the picture is fictiti- 
ous, and is a type or figure of the decree of Par- 
liament, by which the Regency was conferred on 
the queen ; but the painter has rendered it a mixt 
compoſition, by introducing Henry the IVch, and 
ſeveral other hiſtorical perſonages. 

Painters very rarely ſuccecd in mere allegorical 
compoſitions, by reaſon that it is almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for them to convey a diſtinct knowledge of 
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their ſubje& in works of that kind, or to place 
all their ideas within the reach of the moſt 
ſenſible ſpectators. Much leſs are they capable of 
touching the heart, which is very little inclinable 
to relent for the ſake of chimerical perſonages, in 
whatever ſituation they are repreſented. The mere 
allegorical compoſition ought not therefore to be 
employ'd but upon a very urgent neceſſity, to 
help the painter out of ſome difficulty, from 
which he cannot extricate himſelf by the ordinary 
method. In this kind of compoſition there are 
only a ſmall number of figures allowed, and theſe 


cannot be too eaſily diſtinguiſhed. It a perſon 


does not comprehend this compoſition eaſily, he 


will throw it aſide as mere fuſtian and nonſenſe , 
for there is nonſenſe in painting as well as in poe- 
try. 


I cannot recollect more than one compoſition 


merely allegorical, that can be cited as a model, 
and which even Pouſſin and Raphael (if J may be 


allowed to judge of their ſentiments by their 
works), would have been willing to have adopted. 


Tis impoſlible to imagine any thing more com- 


pleat in its kind than this idea, ſo clegant in its 
ſimplicity, and ſo ſublime by its agreement with 
the place for which it was deſigned. This famous 
compoſition was the invention of the late prince of 


Conde, a prince of as bright a conception, and 


as lively an imagination, as any perſon in his 
time, | 


+ Hexay Jurtvs, 
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The prince here mentioned, cauſed the hiſtory 
of his father, commonly known in Europe by the 
name of the Great Conde, to be painted in the 
gallery of Chantilly. There was one difficulty 
which lay in his way in the execution of his pro- 
jet. The hero in his youth had been engaged 
in the intereſts of the enemies of our government, 
and had performed part of his great exploits whilſt 
he bore arms againſt his country. It might be 
therefore naturally expected, that there ſhould be 
no parade made of thoſe atchievements in the 
gallery of Chantilly. On the other hand, ſome 
of thoſe very actions, as his ſuccouring the town 
of Cambray, and his retreat from before Arras, 
were ſuch illuſtrious feats of war, that it muſt 
have been a great mortification to a ſon ſo fond 
of his father's glory, to ſuppreſs them in a kind 
of temple which he was going to erect to the memo- 
ry of this hero. The ancients would have ſaid, that 
piety itſelf had inſpired him with the method of per- 
petuating the memory of thoſe great actions, whilſt 
he made a ſhew of concealing them. He ordered 
therefore Clio, the hiſtorical muſe, an allegorical 
but well-known perſonage, to be drawn with a 
book in her hand on the back of which there 
was the following Title, The Life of Prince Cond?. 
With another hand ſhe was tearing ſome leaves 
out of the book, which, as faſt as ſhe tore, ſhe 
flung upon the ground. On the ſcattered leaves 
one might read, The relief of Cambray, the ſuc- 
cour of Valenciennes, the retreat from before Arras, 
in nn the ticle of almoſt all the great actions of 
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Prince Conde during his ſtay in the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands; actions wherein every thing was com- 
mendable, but the cauſe in favor of which he per- 
formed them. Unfortunately this piece was not 
executed purſuant to ſo ingenious and ſo ſimple an 
idea. The prince, who had conceived ſo noble a 
deſign, ſnewed on this occaſion an exceſs of com- 
plaiſance for the art, by giving the painter leave 
to alter the elegance and ſimplicity of his thought, 
by figures, which add only to the compoſition of 
the piece, without making it ſay any more than 
what had been expreſſed already in ſo ſublime a 
manner. | 
The allegorical compoſitions, which we have 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the name of mixt ones, are of 
much greater uſe than ſuch as are merely al- 
legorical. Though their action be fiftitious, as 
well as that of compoſitions merely allegorical, 
nevertheleſs, as ſome of their perſonages happen 
to be hiſtorical, the meaning of thoſe fictions may 
be rendered intelligible to every body, ſo as to 
become capable of inſtructing and engaging us. 
Painters find this ſecond ſort of allegorical 
compoſitions of great ſervice, either when they have 
a mind to expreſs a great many things, which they 
cannot render intelligible in an hiſtorical compoſi- 
tion ; or when they want to repreſent in one ſingle 
piece ſeveral actions, whereof. each ſhould natu- 
rally ſeem to demand a ſeparate picture. We 
have ſeveral inſtances of this. kind in the galleries 
of Luxemburg and Verſailles. Here Rubens and 
Le Brun have tound mcans to repreſent, by the 
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help of thoſe mixt fictions, ſeveral things which 
were thought impoſſible to be expreſſed in colors. 
They exhibit frequently in one piece, ſuch events, 
as an hiſtorian would take ſeveral pages to relate. 
As for inſtance : | 

In the year 1672 France declared war againſt 
the Dutch. The Spaniards, who by the treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two nations were forbidden 
to interfere in the quarrel, ſupplied the Dutch not- 
withſtanding with private ſuccours. Theſe ſuc- 
cours however proved but a very weak obſtruc- 
tion to the rapidity of the king's conqueſts. The 
Spaniards at length, intending to oppoſe the king's 
progreſs more effectually, pulled off the maſk, 
and declared war againſt France, But their pub- 
lic aſſiſtance was attended with as little ſucceſs as 
their private ſuccours. In ſpite of all their efforts; 
the king took Maeſtricht, and afterwards carried 
the ſeat of war into the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
where he took, every campaign, a number of 
ſtrong towns, till the peace at length put a ſtop to 
his conqueſts. This is the ſubject which Le Brun 
undertook to repreſent,” a ſubject which ſeemed to 
fall more within the province of poetry than of 
painting ; however he executed the piece in the 
tollowing manner : 
The king appears in a tiumphal chariot, led 
by victory, and drawn by rapid courſers. This 
chariot overturns, as it goes along, a number of 
aſtoniſned figures of towns and rivers, which 
formed the frontiers of the Dutch; each of which 
_—_ is known directly, either by its coat of 


M3 arms, 
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arms, or by its other attributes. This is the true 
picture of what really happened in that war, 
when the very conquerors themſelves were ſur- 
prized at their ſucceſs. A woman who repreſents 
Spain, and is eafily diſtinguiſhed by her Lion and 
other attributes, attempts to ſtop the. king's cha- 


riot, by laying hold of the reins, but inſtead of 


the reins ſhe only catches the traces ; the chariot 
ſhe intended ro ſtop, drags' her along, and the 
maſk ſhe had on, falls to the ground in this un- 
ſucceſsful] ſtruggle. 1 

It would be unneceſſary to take a great deal of 
pains to convince painters, that it is in their power 
to make ſometimes a good uſe of allegorical com- 
politions and perſonages: They are but too in- 
clinable of themſelves to employ allegory to ex- 
ceſs in all ſorts of ſubje&s, even in thoſe that ate 
leaft ſuſceptible of ſuch imbelliſhments. But the 
fault of being over fond of making a ſhow of the 
brightneſs of one's imagination, which is com- 
monly called wit, is general to all mankind, who 
are frequently led aſtray thereby, even in profeſ- 
ſions of a much graver nature than painting. 
Nothing makes one fay, and commit ſo many filly 
things, as the defire of appearing witty. 

But confining myſelf within the limits of paint- 
ing, I may venture to affirm, that there is nothing 
which eſtranges good painters ſo much from the 
true end of their art, and leads them into ſo many 
prepoſterous abſurdities, as the deſire of acquiring 
applauſe by the ſubtlety of their imagination, that 
is, by their wit. Inſtead of ſticking to the imi- 
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tation of the paſſions, they chuſe to let their ca- 
pricious -imagination ramble, and forge a number 
of chimera's, the myſterious allegory whereof, 1s 
much obſcurer than Sphinx's enigmatical queſti- 
ons. Inftead of ſpea'cing to us in the linguage of 
the paſſions, underſtood by every body, they 
addreſs us in a language of their own invent- 
ing, whereof the ' expreſſions, though propor- 
tioned to the vivacity of their own imagination, 
are not adapted to the capacity of the reſt of 
mankind. Thus all the perſonages of an allego- 
rical picture are frequently mute with regard to 
the ſpectators, whoſe imagination happens not to 
be upon an equal degree of elevation with that of 
the painter. This myſterious ſignification is placed 
on ſuch an eminence, that it is out of every body's 
reach. I have already taken notice, that pictures 
ought not to be riddles, and that the end and de- 
ſign of painting is not to exerciſe our imagination, 
by preſenting it with intricate ſubjects to unravel. 
Its aim is to move us, wherefore the ſubjects of 
its pieces cannot be too intelligible. 

We meet with ſeveral ſcraps of painting in the 
gallery of Verſailles, the meaning whereof be- 
ing wrapt up too mylteriouſly, eſcapes the moſt 
ſubtle penetration, and ſurpaſſes the ableſt inſtruc- 
tion, Every body is acquainted with the princi- 
pal actions of the life of the late king, which 
forms the ſubject of all thoſe pieces; and the cu- 
rious are moreover aſliſted here by the inſcriptions 
put over the principal ſubjects. And yet there re- 
mains an infinite number of allegories and ſym- 
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bols, which even the moſt learned are incapable 
of unfolding. They have been even reduced to 
the neceſſity of laying books on the tables of this 
magnificent portico, to explain and decypher, as 
it were, theſe myſterious allegories. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the gallery of Luxemburg. Per- 
ſons that are perfectly well acquainted with the 
particulars of the life of Mary of Medicis, and 
even ſuch as are moſt knowing in mythology and 
emblems, cannot comprehend one half of Rubens's 
thoughts. Perhaps they would not be able to 
gueſs at even one quarter of what this too ingeni- 
ous painter meant, were it not for the ® explica- 
tion of thoſe pictures, which ſubſiſted as yet by 
the aſſiſtance of a recent tradition, when Monſieur 
Felibien committed it firſt to writing, and inſert- 
ed it in his Diſcourſes on the lives of the painters b. 
People of all countries, and eſpecially the French, 
are ſoon tired with ſearching a painter's mean- 
ing, who chuſes always to keep it concealed. 
The pictures of the gallery of Luxemburg, whoſe 
ſubject is gazed on with the greateſt pleaſure, are 
thoſe whoſe compoſition is merely hiſtorical ; 
ſuch as the queen's marriage and caronation. 
The power of truth is ſuch, that imitations and 
fictions never have greater ſucceſs, than when they 


* This explication was renewed, with additions by Monſeeur 
Maureau de Mautour, in a treatiſe publiſhed in the year 1704. 
at the time that the duke of Mantua lodged at the palace of Lux- 
emburg, when all Paris crowded to ſee this prince, and the fine 
gallery ef this palace. Not long afterward, it was ingraved. 
d Tow. II. p. 198. e 
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ſwerve from it leaſt. After contemplating thoſe pic- 
tures, with regard to art, we look at them with the 
fame attention, as we ſhould lend to the recitals 
of a cotemporary of Mary of Medicis. Every 
one finds ſomething. that hits his particular taſte 
in pictures, where the painter has repreſented an 
hiſtorical point in its full truth ; that is, without 
any alteration of its hiſtorical probability. One 
perſon makes his remarks on the drefles of thoſe 
times, which are never diſagreable - when drawn 
by an artiſt, who knows how to adapt them pro- 
perly to his perſonages, and to ſet them off in 
their drapery with as much grace as their air will 
admit of. Another examines the features and 
countenances of the illuſtrious perſons. The good 
or evil which hiſtory records of them, had inſpir- 

ed him long ſince witli a curioſity of being ac- 
quainted with their phyſiognomies. Another 


takes notice of the order and arrangement of an 


aſſembly. In ſhort, that which ſtrikes every body 
moſt in the galleries of Luxemburg and Verſailles, 
is not the allegories interſperſed thro' moſt of the 
pictures, but the expreſſion of the paſſions; where 
there is more real poetry than in all the emblems 
that have been hitherto invented. 

Such is the expreſſion which draws every bady- 8 
eyes towards the countenance of Mary of Medicis 
in child-bed. One may diſtinctly perceive the 
ſenſe of joy ſhe feels in having brought forth a 
dauphin, amidſt the ſenſible marks of that pain, 
to which Eve and her female poſterity were con- 

demned. In fine, whillt * tis univerſally allowed, 
that 


| 
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that theſe galleries, which ate judged to be two 
of the richeſt porticos in Europe, abound with 
beauties, admirable for their defign and coloring, 
and that · the compoſition of their pictures is moſt 
exquifitely elegant; every body would be pleaſed, 
x# thoſe painters. had not filled them with fuch a 
number of figures incapable of ſpeaking to us, 
and with - —_—_ actions that have no power of 
No, as Vitruvius very ſenſibly 
22 "Th not ſufficient that our eyes be pleaſed 
wur the colozing and deſign of a piflure ; our un- 
der anding ' ought alſo ts find its account. The 
artiſt” therefore ought to chuſe ſuch a ſubject 
as can be eaſily underſtood, and handle it in ſuch 
a manner as to render it intereſting to us. He 
adds, That be ſets no value upon piftures, whoſe 
fubjets are not drawn in imitation of ſome truth *. 
This paſſage will exempt me from treating of fi- 
gures that are commonly called groteſque. 
- Painters ought to employ their allegories in de- 
votional pictures with a much greater reſerve than 
in profane pieces. They may indeed, in ſuch ſubjects 
as do not repreſent the myſteries and miracles of our 
religion, make uſe of an allegorical compoſition, 
the action whereof ſhall be expreſſive of ſome 
truth, that cannot be repreſented otherwiſe either 
in ag bag og oa "1 _ therefore' to let 


"A Negue « enim 2 * * que non ſunt ſi wills ve. 
ritati, nec fi fate ſunt elegantes ab arte, ideo di his debet flatim 
Judicari, niſi argumentationis certas habuerint rationes, fine . 
Fenfionibus explicatas, VI RVUv. I. 7. c. 5. 
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ä them draw faith and hope ſupporting a dying per- 
ſon, and religion in deep affliction at the feet of 
a deceaſed prelate. But I am of opinion, thar 
artiſts, who treat of the miracles and dog- 
mas of our religion, are allowed no kind of alle- 
gorical compoſition. They may, at the moſt, 
introduce into their action, (which ought always 
to be an imitation of hiſtorical truth) ſome of 
thoſe allegorical figures, that are agreable to the 
ſabje& ; ſuch as, for inſtance, faith drawn by the 
ſide of a ſaint who has operated a miracle. 

The facts,  whereon our religion is built, and 
the doctrine it delivers us, are ſubjects 1 in which 
the painter's imagination has no liberty to ſport. 
Theſe ſacred truths, on which we ſhould not even 
think without humility and terror, ought not to 
be painted with ſo much wit; nor repreſented 
under the emblem of an ingenious allegory. 
Much lefs is it allowable to borrow perſonages and 
fictions from fables to repreſent theſe verities. Mi- 
chael Angelo was univerſally blamed, for having 
mixt the fictions of heathen poetry with the re- 
vealed articles of the laſt judgment, in the repre- 
| ſentation he has drawn thereof on the bottom 
wall of the chappel of Sixtus the IVth. Rubens, 
methinks, has committed a much greater fault 
than that of Michael Angelo, in drawing, as he 
| has done, the great altar-piece of the Dominicans 
of Antwerp. This great poet expreſſes there too 
ingeniouſly, by means of an allegorical compoſi- 
tion, the merit of the interceſſion of ſaints, s 

who | 
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whoſe prayers, ſinners obtain frequently time and 
means to appeaſe the divine vengeance. 

Chriſt advances from betwixt the other two per- 
ſons of the Trinity, as if he were going to execute 
the ſentence of damnation, which he had juſt be- 
fore pronounced againſt the world, figured by a 
globe placed at the bottom of the picture. He 
holds a thunder- bolt in his hand, in the attitude of 
a fabulous Jove, and ſeems juſt ready to dart it 
againſt the world. The virgin Mary, and ſeveral 
ſaints placed near to Chriſt intercede for the 
world, without ſeeming to prevail on him to ſuſ- 
pend his fury. But to come to the deſign of 
the picture, and to its agreement with the place 
where it was to be expoſed, St. Dominic covers 
the world with his mantle and rolary. Methinks, 
I ſee too great a ſhew of art and wit in the repre- 
ſentation of ſo awful a ſubject. Inſpired writers 
might indeed make uſe of parables, in order to 
explain more ſenſibly the truths, which the Deity 
revealed thro? their mouths. God was pleaſed to 
inſpire them with the very figures, which they 
were to employ, and with the application they 
were to make of them. But it is honor enough 
for our painters, to be admitted to give an hiſto- 
rical repreſentation of ſuch myſterious events as can 
be exhibited to the ſight. They are not allowed 
to invent ſo many fictions, and to uſe them as 
For fancy ſuggeſts, in expoſing the like ſubjects. 

hat I have ſaid with reſpec to painters, is equal- 
ly. applicable, methinks, to poets ; nor do I ap- 

prove 
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prove of Sannazarius's poem on the Virgin's 
child-birth, nor of the viſions of Arioſto, any 
more than of the compoſition, employed by 
Rubens to repreſent the merit of the interceſſion 
of ſaints. 

Some will object here, that I am for reducing 
painters to the condition of meer hiſtorians, with- 
out reflecting that invention and poetry are abſo- 
lutely eſſential to painting. They will charge me 
with attempting to extinguiſh that fire of imagi- 
nation in painters, (whereby they merit ſometimes 
the appellation of divine artiſts) in order to con- 
fine them to the functions of a ſcrupulous anna- 
liſt. But I anſwer, that the enthuſiaſm which 
conſtitutes painters and poets, does not conſiſt in 
the invention of allegorical myſteries, but in the 
talent of inriching their compoſitions with all 
the imbelliſnments which the probability of the 
ſubject will admit of, as well as in giving life to 
their perſonages by the expreſſing of the paſſions. 
Such is the poetry of Raphael, ſuch of Pouſſin, 
ſuch of Sueur; and ſuch frequently that of Le 
Brun and Rubens. 

Tis not neceſſary to invent new ſubjects, not 
to create new perſonages, in order to attain to 
the reputation of a poet of an exalted rapture. The 
name of a poet is acquired by giving the action 
treated of, a capacity of moving the paſſions; which 
is effected by forming a right judgment of the 
ſentiments ſuitable to perſonages, as ſuppoſed in a 
particular ſituation; and in drawing from one's 
own fund, ſuch ſtrokes as are propereſt for ex- 

preſſing 
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preſſing juſtly. theſe ſentiments. This is what diſ- 
tinguiſhes a poet from an hiſtorian, who ought 
not to imbelliſh his narrative with circumſtances 
drawn from his imagination, nor invent ſituations 
that may render his events more intereſting ; who 
is even ſeldom allowed to exerciſe his genius in 
lending ſuitable ſentiments of his own production 
to his perſonages. The diſcourſes, which the 
great Corneille lends to Cæſar on the death of 
Pompey, are a better proof of the fecundity of 
his vein, and of the ſublimity of his imagination, 
than the invention of the allegories of the pro- 
logue of the golden fleece. 

The invention of thoſe touches, which nature 
uſes in expreſſing the paſſions, requires a juſter 
and more fertile imagination, than the deviſing 
of emblematical figures. One may produce this 
fort of ſymbols eternally, by the help of two or 
three books, which are inexhauſtible funds for 
theſe little toys; whereas a perſon muſt have a 
fertile imagination, conducted. by a wiſe and judi- 
cious underſtanding, to ſucceed in the expreſſing 
of the paſſions, and in drawing a true picture 
of their ſymptoms. 

But the advocates for wit will be apt to ſay, 
that there muſt be certainly more merit in in- 
venting things that were never thought of, than 
in copying nature, as my painter does, who 1s 
ſuppoſed to excel in the expreſſion of the paſ- 
ſions. Whereto I reply, that it is neceſſary to 
know ſomething more than to make a ſervile co- 
py of nature (tho* this is knowing a vaſt deal) 

in 
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in order to give each paſſion its ſuitable character, 
and to expreſs juſtly the ſentiments of all the per- 
ſonages of a picture. Tis neceſſary to know 
how to copy nature, in a manner, without 
ſeeing it. Tis: necelſuy to be able to form 
a juſt idea of its motions» under circumſtan- 
ces that one has no experimental knowledge of. 
Can 2 painter be ſaid to have nature in view, who 
copies a ſedate and tranquil model, when his bu- 
ſineſs is to draw a head, on which the ſymptoms 
of love ought to appear amidſt the fury and tu- 
mult of jealouſy? One ſees ſome part of nature 
in his model, but there is no appearance at all of 
that which is of the greateſt importance, with reſ- 
pect to the ſubject deſigned to be repreſented. 
We fee the ſubject which the paſſion ſhould have 
animated, but we do not perceive it in the ſituation 
to which the paſſion reduced it; and tis in this very 
ſituation it ought to be painted. The painter ought 
alſo to apply to the head whatſoever is generally 
mentioned in books, with regard to the effect the 
paſſions have on the countenance, and concerning 
the marks they are known by. All the expreſ- 
ſions ought to have ſomething of the character of 
the head of a perſonage repreſented in the agita- 
tion of a particular paſſion. The imagination 
therefore of the artiſt ought to ſupply whatever 
is moſt difficult with reſpect to the expreſſion, un- 
leſs he happens to have in his ſhop a much com- 
pleter model of a comedian than Baron“. 


* A famous French comedian. 
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CH AP. XXV. 


Of allegorical perſonages and actions, with 
| regard to poetry. 


E come now to treat of the uſe, which 
may be made in poetry, of allegorical 
perſonages and actions. The allegorical perſon- 
ages employed in poetry are of two ſorts ; one 
perfect, and the other imperfect. 

The perfect allegorical perſonages are ſuch as 
have been intirely produced by poetry, who has 
given them a body and ſoul, and has rendered 
them capable of all human ſentiments and actions. 
*Tis thus poets have made perſonages of victory, 
wiſdom, glory; and, in ſhort, of all thoſe things 
which painters, as we have obſerved, convert in- 
to perſonages in their pictures. 

The imperfect allegorical perſonages are be- 
ings that really exiſt, on which poetry be- 
ſtows the faculties of thinking and ſpeaking, 
which they have not; but without giving them a 
perfect exiſtence like ours. Thus poetry forms 
imperfe& allegorical perſonages, when ſhe lends 
ſentiments to the woods and rivers; in ſhort, 
when ſhe makes all the inanimate beings think 
and ſpeak; or when raiſing animals above their 
ſphere, ſhe beſtows more reaſon upon them than 
they really have, and an articulate voice, which 
they want. The latter allegorical perſonages are 
the 
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the greateſt ornament of poetry, who never ap- 
pears with ſo majeſtic a pomp, as when ſhe ani- 
mates and gives ſpeech to nature. Tis in this con- 
ſiſts the ſublimity of the pſalm, Mhen Iſrael came 
out of Aigypt, and of ſeveral others, with which 
ſome people of taſte are as much affected, as with 
the fineſt paſſages of Homer and Virgil. But 
theſe imperfect perſonages are not proper for 
a part in the action of a poem, unleſs it be 
that of an apologue or moral fable. They 
can only come in as ſpectators, to take part in 
the actions of other perſonages, in the ſame man- 


ner as the chorus's uſed to ſhare in the trage- 
dies of the ancients. 


I apprehend theſe allegorical * may 
be treated in poetry, as we have handled them 
in painting. They ought not to act one of the 
principal parts; but they ſhould only intervene, 
either as attributes of the principal perſonages, or 
in order to expreſs more nobly, by the help of 
fiction, that which would appear low and trivial 
in a ſimple expreſſion. Tis for this reaſon 
Virgil makes a perſonage of Fame in his Eneid. 
Though *tis obſervable, that this poet introduces 
but a very ſmall number of ſuch perſonages in 
his works, and I muſt own I have never heard 
Lucan commended, for having mate a more fre- 
quent uſe of them. 

The reader will reflect here of himſelf, that 
Venus, Cupid, Mars, and the other heathen Di- 
vinities, are hiſtorical perſonages in the  Aneid. 
The events deſcribed in this poem, happened at 

Vor. I. - 0 a time 
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a time, when the generality of mankind were 
perſuaded of their exiſtence. Theſe Deities are 
alſo hiſtorical perſonages in the poems of ſuch 
modern writers, as chuſe their ſcenes and actors 
from the times of paganiſm. They may there- 
fore, when treating of ſuch ſubjects, employ thoſe 
Divinities as principal actors; but let them take 
care they do not confound them with ſuch per- 
ſonages, as Diſcord, Fame, and others, which 
even in thoſe days were only allegorical ſubjects, 
As for poets who treat of actions, that have not 
happened among the heathens, they ought not to 
employ the fabulous Deities, except as allegorical 
perſonages. Wherefore they. ſhould not let Mi- 
nerva, Cupid, or even Jupiter himſelf, act a prin- 
cipal character. 

With regard to the allegorical actions, poets 
ought never to uſe them but with great diſcre- 
tion. They may be employed with ſucceſs in 
fables and other pieces deſigned to inſtruct and 
amuſe the mind, where the poet ſpeaks in his 
own name, and can make the application him- 
ſelf of the leſſons he intends to give us. Tis 
by the help of allegorical actions, that ſeveral 
poets have conveyed agreable truths to us, which 
they could not have expoſed unaſſiſted by this fic- 
tion. The converſations which fables ſuppoſe be- 
tween brutes are allegorical actions; and fables 
are ſome of the moſt agreable productions of Poe- 
try. I .cannot think, that an allegorical action is 
a proper ſubje& for dramatic poetry, whoſe deſign 
z to move us by the imitation of human paſſions. 

| As 
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As the author does not ſpeak to us directly in 
this ſort of poem, and conſequently cannot ſo 
well explain what he means by his allegory, we 
ſhould be frequently expoſed to the danger of 
reading it without being able to comprehend his 
idea. One muſt have a very extraordinary capa- 
city, to diſcover always juſtly the application we 
ought to make of an allegory. My opinion 
therefore is, that theſe actions ought to be left to 
ſuch poets as uſe narratives, and not to be em- 
ployed by dramatic writers. 

Beſides, it is impoſſible for a piece, whoſe ſub- 
ject is an allegorical action, to intereſt us very 
much. Thoſe which writers of approved wit and 
talents have hazarded in this kind, have not ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well as others, where they have been diſpoſ- 
ed to be leſs ingenious, and to treat hiſtorically their 
ſubject. The luſtre reflected by a metaphorical 
action, the delicacy of thought it ſuggeſts, and 
the fineneſs of turn with which a perſon applies his 
allegory to the follies of men; in a word, all the 


graceful imbelliſhments that a bright wit can draw 


from ſuch a fiftion, are all out of their place, when 
introduced upon the ſtage. The pedeſtal, we 
may ſay, is not made for the ſtatue. Our heart 
requires truth even in fiction itſelf ; and when it is 
preſented with an allegorical action, it cannot de- 
termine itſelf, (if I be allowed this expreſſion) to 
enter into the ſentiments of thoſe chimerical per- 
ſonages. It conſiders them as ſymbols and enig- 
mas, that envelop ſome precepts of morality, or 
fe ſtrokes, which properly belong to the 

N 2 Juriſdiction 
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juriſdiction of the mind. Now a theatrical piece, 
were it to ſpeak only to the mind, would never be 
capable of engaging our attention during the 
whole performance. We may therefore addrefs 
dramatic poets in the following words of Lactan- 
tius. Know that poetic licence hath its bounds, be- 
yond which you are not permitted to carry your fiction. 


A poet's art conſiſts in making a good repreſentation 


of things that might have really happened, and in im- 
belliſhing them with neat and elegant images. But 
to invent a chimerical action, and to form per ſonages 
of the ſame kind as the action, is to att rather the 
part of an impoſtor, than of a poet. 

I am not ignorant, that the perſonages of ſeveral 
comedies of Ariſtophanes, for inſtance, thoſe of 
the Birds, and of the chorus's of the Clouds, are 
intirely allegorical. But it is not difficult to gueſs 
at the reaſons, which induced Ariſtophanes to treat 
his ſubjects thus, when we know that this poet's 
aim was to expoſe on the ſtage the moſt conſide- 
rable perſons of the republic of Athens; and eſ- 
pecially thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare in 
the war of Peloponneſus. The learned are all 
agreed, that this poet frequently alludes in theſe 
comedies to the different events of that war, 
or to ſome other adventures, whereof it had been 


'® Neſciunt homines, qui fit Poeticæ licentiæ modus, quouſque 
progredi fingendo liceat : cum officium poetæ in eo fit, ut ea que 
verò geri potuerunt, in alias ſpecies obliquis figurationibus cum de- 
core aliquo converſa traducat. Totum autem, quod referas, finge- 
re, id efl ineptum efſe & mendacem potius quam poetam, LACT. 


the 
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the occaſion. Ariſtophanes, who had a more for- 
midable ſet of men to deal with than Socrates, 
could not maſk his perſonages too much, nor too 
artfully diſguiſe his ſubjects. Wherefore an alle- 
gorical action and perſonages were more proper 
for his purpoſe than ordinary ones. Beſides, his 
three laſt comedies (I mean according to the or- 
der they are now diſpoſed in,) have a rational and 
probable action for their ſubject. The French 
were miſtaken, as well as other nations, with re- 
gard to the nature of the drama, when firſt they 
began to write dramatic pieces worthy of notice. 
They imagined at that time, that allegorical 
actions might be the ſubjects of comedy. There 
is a piece yet extant, which was exhibited at the 
nuptials between Philibert Emmanuel, duke of 
Savoy, and the ſiſter of our king Henry the IId. 
the action whereof is purely allegorical. Paris 
appeared there in the quality of a parent of three 
daughters, which he wanted to diſpoſe of in mar- 
riage ; and theſe three daughters were the three 
principal parts of Paris; to wit, the univer- 
ſity, city, and ſuburbs, of which the. poet had 
formed his perſonages. But either reaſon or in- 
ſtint has cured us thoroughly of this pernicious 
taſte. Tis true ſome poets have endeavour- 
ed of late years to renew it, but they have 
luckily miſcarried in the attempt. Allegorical ac- 

tions therefore are ſuitable only to the prologues 
of operas, which are intended to ſerve as a kind 
of preface to the tragedy, and to point out the 
application of its moral. Monſieur Quinault has 
N 3 ſhewn. 
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ſhewn us how to treat theſe allegorical actions, 
and to apply their alluſions to ſuch events, as are 


recent at the time when the provagen are re- 
preſented, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


That the ſubjetis of painters are not exhauſt- 
ed. Examples drawn from the on tures 
of Chriſt's crucifixion, 


OME are apt to complain of the inconve- 
niences, which the painters and poets of our 
days lye under, by having all their ſubjects pre- 
occupied by their predeceſſors. Even theſe artiſts 
themſelves frequently make the ſame complaint, 
tho*, methinks, very unjuſtly. A little reflection 
will be ſufficient to ſhew, that the excuſe alledged 
by the preſent artiſts, of being ftraightened for 
want of ſubjects, ought not to be admitted, when 
we can prove, that they are ſometimes cenſured 
for want of invention, that is, for having nothing 


new, even in their new productions. There is 


ſo great a variety in nature, that ſhe can always 

furniſh freſh ſubjects to thoſe that have any tole- 

rable genius. 

A man of genius views and conſiders nature, 

as imitable by his art, with a far different eye from 

ms that have no genius. He diſcovers an infi- 
| nite 
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nĩte diverſity between thoſe very objects, which 
to the eyes of other men appear the ſame, and 
he knows fo well how to render this diverſity diſ- 
cernible in his imitation, that the moſt thread-bare 
ſubje& aſſumes an air of novelty under his pen, 
or pencil. A great painter has an endleſs ſtock 
of different joys and ſorrows, which he has the 
art of diverſifying by the ages, complexions, 
characters of nations and of particular people, 
and likewiſe by a thouſand other methods. As 
a picture repreſents only one inſtant of an ac- 
tion, a painter of any genius lays hold of ſome in- 
ſtant untouched by his predeceſſors, and imbel- 
liſhes it with circumſtances drawn from his own 
imagination, which give it the air of a new ſub- 
Jet. Now it is the invention of theſe circum- 
ſtances, that conſtitutes the character of a poetic 
painter. What prodigious numbers of pictures 
have we had in all ages of the crucifixion of our 
Saviour? Nevertheleſs, artiſts endowed with ge- 
nius have not perceived, that this ſubject has been 
yet exhauſted. They have conſtantly contrived - 
to imbelliſh ir with new touches of poetry, which 
ſeem notwithſtanding ſo well adapted to the ſub- 
ject, that one is even ſurprized, why the firſt 
painter, ,who' ſtudied the compoſition of a cruci- 
fixion, did not lay hold of thoſe very ideas. 

Such is the picture of Rubens, which is ſeen on 
the great altar of the Franeiſcans at Antwerp. 
Chriſt appeats dead bet wixt the two thieves, who 
have not yet expired. The good thief looks up 
56 emen, with a cankdence grounded on the words 
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of Chriſt; a confidence that is even viſible amidſt 
the tortures of his execution. Rubens, without 
placing the devils on the ſide of the bad thief, pur- 
ſuant to the practice of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, 
has rendered him, notwithſtanding, a lively object 
of horror. For this purpoſe, he made uſe of a cir- 
cumſtance of the execution of this wretch, which 


the goſpel takes notice of, where it ſays, that his 


bones were broken, in order to haſten his death. 
One may perceive by the livid contuſion of his 
leg, that the executioner had already ſtruck him 


with an iron bar, which he holds in his hand. The 


impreſſion of a great blow obliges a perſon natural- 
ly to contract his body with a violent motion. 
The bad thief raiſes himſelf therefore on the gib- 
bet, and in the effort cauſed by his pain, he tears 
off the wounded leg, by forcing the head of the 
nail which held his foot to the fatal tree. The 
head of the nail appears loaded with the hideous 
ſpoils it carried off, by lacerating the fleſh, 
through which it paſſed. Rubens, who was ſo 
great a maſter of impoſing on the ſight by the 
magic of his ch:aro-ſcuro, repreſents the body of 
the thief projecting itſelf in the ſtruggle from 
the corner of the picture, where the fleſh of this 
body is the trueſt, that ever eame from the hands 
of that famous coloriſt. The head of this male- 


factor is drawn in profile: and his mouth, with 


its enormous gaping, which is much better repre- 


ſented in this ſituation ; his eyes with their invert- 


ed balls, whereof there appears only the white 


ſtreaked with red and ſwoln veins z and, in fine, 


the 
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the violent action of the muſcles of the face, all 
together, would make a perſon imagine he is 
liſtening to the hideous cries with which he rends 
the air. Behind the croſs appears a crowd of 
ſpectators, who give it a kind of prominence, whilſt 
they ſeem ſunk ſo deeply themſelves into the pic- 
ture, that one- would ſcarce believe that all theſe 
figures are drawn on the fame ſurface. 

From the time of Rubens down to Coypel, the 
ſubject of the crucifixion has been frequently hand- 
| led. Nevertheleſs the latter painter has given an 
air of novelty to his compoſition. His piece re- 
preſents the moment, in which nature was con- 
vulſed with horror at the death of Chriſt ; that mo- 
ment, when the ſun was eclipſed by the interpoſi- 
tion of the moon, and the dead roſe out of their 
ſepulchres. On one fide of the piece you ſee a 
group of men ſeized with terror mixt with afto- 
niſhment, at the fight of the ſtrange confuſion the 
heavens are thrown into, on which they ſeem to 
fix intirely their looks and attention. Their terror 
forms a contraſt with a fear mixt with horror, 
with which ſome other ſpectators are ſtruck; from 
amidſt whom a dead body riſes ſuddenly out of 
its grave. This thought, ſo agreable to the ſitu- 
ation of the perſonages, and which ſhews the dif- 
ferent accidents of the ſame paſſion, is carried e- 
ven to the ſublime z but it appears ſo natural, at 
the ſame time, that every one would be apt to 
imagine, it would have occurred ro himſelf had 
he treated the ſame ſubjet. Does not the Bible, 
of all books the moſt univerſally read and known, 
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inform us, that nature ſhook with horror at the 


death of Chriſt, and that che dead roſe out of 
their tombs ! ? We ſhould naturally ſay; How 
was it poſſible for any one ſingle crucifix to haye 
been drawn, wherein thoſe terrible accidents were 
not diſplayed, accidents ſo capable of producing 
ſo ſurprizing an effect? And yet Pouſſin intro- 
duces into his picture of the crucifixion a dead 
body riſing out of its ſepulchre, without drawing 
from this apparition the ſame poetic touch, as 
Monſieur Coypel. has done. But *tis the natural 
character of ſuch ſublime inventions as are the 
ſole product of genius, to appear ſo cloſely con- 
nected with the ſubject, as to make us imagine, 
they ought to have been the firſt ideas, that ſhould 
have offered themſelves to artiſts, who have 
handled this ſubject. *Tis in vain to labor and 
e ſweat, ſays Horace, in ſearch of ſuch happy in- 
e ventions, unleſs we are endowed with a genius 
« equal to that of the poet, whoſe natural turn 
and. ar a we * to imitate. e 
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I Fontaine's genius ſupplies him, in the com - 

poſition of his fables, with. an infinite number of 
pretty touches; which appear fo natural and fo 
proper for the ſubject, that the reader is apt im- 
mediately to imagine they would have occurred as 
eafily: to himſelf, had he attempted to throw the 
ſame apologue into metre. This very thought 
has long ſince. induced ſeveral. , poets to imitate 
La Fontaine; but amongſt the ſeveral copies ex- 
tant of that kind, there are none but what fall 
We ſhort of the original, | 
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CHAP. XXVn. 


That poetic ſubje?s are not exhauſted. And 
that there may be ſeveral new eule 
_ Introduced into comedy). | 


THAT has been juſt now obſerved, with 
regard to painting, is equally applica- 
ble to poetry. A poet of any genius, far from 
pretending to ſay he can find no new ſubjects in 
nature, will not, I dare venture to affirm, fo 
much as think any one ſubject exhauſted. That 
penetration, Which inſeparably attends a man of 
genius, diſcovers new faces to him, even in thoſe 
ſubzects Which are yulgarly eſteemed the moſt 
trite; for a 3 is ſure to conduct every one 
in 
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in their labor by a particular road, as I ſhall ex- 
plain more at large in the ſecond part of this 
work, Wherefore poets, directed each by a 
particular genius, meet one another ſo very ſel. 
dom, that one may, generally ſpeaking, affirm 
they never meet at all. Corneille and Racine 
have treated the ſame ſubject, and formed each of 
them a tragedy of Berenice; and yet they pur- 
ſued ſuch different roads, that there was no dan- 
ger of their meeting. Nothing is more different 
from the plan and character of Corneille's tragedy, 
than the plan and character of that of Racine. 
The comedies compoſed by Moliere, when he 
had attained to his full maturity of perfection, 
reſemble thoſe of Terence, only inaſmuch as both 
are excellent pieces in their kind, tho? their beau- 
ties are, extremely different. 

Artiſts born with a genius, do not take their 
models from the works of their predeceſſors, but 
from nature itſelf ; and nature is infinitely more 
fertile of different ſubjects, than the genius of ar- 
tiſts is varied. Beſides, tis not every ſubject that 
is within the reach of one fingle perſon's eye : 
So far from that, he diſcovers only thoſe which 
are ſuited to his talents, and for which he perceives 
he has a capacity and diſpoſition, As his genius 
does not furniſh him with ſuch ſtrong ideas on 
other ſubjects, they appear of courſe ungrateful 8 
to him. Another poet will conſider them as 
happy and agreable ſubjects, becauſe he happens 
to have a different kind of genius. Tis thus 
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that Corneille and Racine diſcovered ſubjects ſuit- 
able to their talents, and treated them each ac- 
cording to his peculiar character. Were there to 
be another tragic poet, of as great a ſtrength of 
genius as they, he would ſoon find ſubjects that 
have eſcaped them, and would be able to write 
in a taſte intirely different from that of thoſe 
two eminent poets, Thus Cicero obſerves“, 
with regard to ſome illuſtrious dramatic po- 
ets of Greece and Rome, that they were. almoſt 
equal in ſucceſs, tho* without any eee in 
their writings. 

Subjects, that are yet untouched, eſcape our 
notice, becauſe we have not a ſufficient genius to 
diſcover them; notwithſtanding we frequently 
read the hiſtory in which they are mentioned : 
but thoſe very ſubjects would ſtrike a poet's ima- 
gination, had he a proper genius to treat them. 
Hence the ſubject of Andromache, which had 
made no impreſſion on Corneille, ſtruck Racine, 
when he attained to a high degree of perfection 
in poetry. The ſubject of Iphigenia in Tauris, 
which had eſcaped Racine, will probably ſtrike 
ſome new author. One may apply to the ſub- 


® Atque id primum in poetis cerni licet, quibus eft proxima tog- 
natio cum or atoribus, [ fint inter ſe Pacuvius, Ennius, Ac- 
ciuſque diſſimiles, quam apud Græcos Achylus, Sophocles, Ex- 
ripides, guanguam omnibus par parne laus in diſſimili genere 
ſcribendi tribuatur. Cic. de Orat, l. 111. 
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jects of dr. what Phdrus * with . 
to fables 


Materia lars ahunde! copia, - 
Labori faber ut defit, non fabro labor. 


The ſubjecs is ſo copious, that there is rather 4 
want of workmen for the employment, than of 


e for workmen. 


True it is (ſome will ſay), that tragic poets 
can never want ſubjects; they, that can introduce 
perſonages into an action in whatever ſort of 
character they pleaſe, and who can embelliſh alſo 
their fable with extraordinary incidents invented 
juſt as their fancy ſuggeſts. Tis ſufficient for tra- 
gic poets to draw fine heads ; and, in order to render 
them afterwards more capable of engaging our 
admiration, they may deviate in ſome meaſure 
from the proportions which nature commonly ob- 
ſerves. But a comic poet muſt exhibit portraits, 
in which we can diſcover thoſe with whom we 
live and converſe. We deſpiſe the characters he 
gives his perſonages, if they be not natural ; and 
Moliere, and ſome of his ſucceſſors, have been 
before-hand with us, in ſeizing all the real cha- 
racters in nature. A tragic poet can invent new 
characters; but a comic poet can only copy the 
real characters of men; 1 the ſubjects 
of comedy are exhauſted. 
In anſwer to this objection I may venture to 
affirm, that Moliere and his imitators have not 
: * Ph&DR, I. 4. fab. 25. 
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bwagze upon the ſtage one fourth part of the cha- 
rafters proper for forming the ſubje& of comedy. 
The cafe is pretty near the fame, with regard to 
the minds and characters of men, as with reſpect 
to their countenances. Man's face is compoſ- 
ed of the ſame parts, of two eyes, one mouth, 
&c. and yet mens countenances are all dif- 
ferent, becauſe they are differently compoſed. 
Now the characters of men are not only different- 
ly compoſed, but moreover 'tis not always the 
ſame parts, that is, the fame vices, the ſame vir- 
tues, and the fame projects, that enter into the 
compoſition of their character. Wherefore the 
characters of men ought to have a much greater 
difference and variety than mens faces. 

The word character implies a mixture, a com- 
poſition of ſeveral failings and virtues. Now in 
this mixture ſome particular vice predominates, 
if the character be vicious; and ſome virtue or 
another prevails, if the character be virtuous. 
Thus the different characters of men are fo diver- 
ſified by this mixture of faults, vices, virtues, 
and of natural parts differently combined, that 
two characters perfectly alike are a much greater 
phenomenon in nature, than two faces of a com- 
plete reſemblance. 

Now every well drawn character makes a good 

perſonage in comedy. Every fuch character can 
really act, with ſucceſs, a part more or leſs long, 
more or leſs important. Why ſhould love be a 
privileged paſſion, and the only one that can fur- 
niſh a variety of characters, by means of the di- 


4 verſity, 
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verſity, which age, ſex, and profeſſion cauſe in 
the ſentiments of lovers? Cannot the character 
of a miſer be likewiſe varied by age, by paſſi- 
ons, as alſo by profeſſion ? Theſe characters, if 
well drawn, would never be tireſome, becauſe they 
exiſt in nature; and a plain and ingenuous de- 
ſcription of nature is always agreable. If there- 
fore any of our comic writers complain of their 
being unable to hring new characters upon the 
Mage, it muſt proceed from their not being clear- 
ſighted enough to read into nature, to unravel di- 
ſtinctly the different principles of the ſame actions, 
and to ſee how the ſame principles operate dif- 
ferently upon every individual. It is very far 
from being true, that all the various ſubjects of 
human ridicule have been reduced to comedy. 

But where are thoſe new characters (ſome 
will ſay) that have not as yet made their appear- 
ance on the ſtage ? To which I anſwer, that J 
would attempt to point out ſome of them, had 1 
a genius like that of Terence or Moliere ; bur [ 
happen to be of the number of thoſe, of whom 
Boileau * ſpeaks in the following verſes : 


La nature feconde en bizarres portraits 
Dans chaque ame eſt marque d de differens 
traits, | 
Un geſte la decouvre, un rien la fait parbitre, 
Mais tout morte! na ay des yeux pour la cox 
noitre. 


* Art of Poetry, Canto 3. * | 
ature 
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Nature i in various 4 does hand | 
And in each mind are diff rent humours found: 
A glance, a touch, diſcovers to the wiſe ; 

But every man has not diſcerning eyes. 


To have a diſtin and juſt idea of what can 
form a character, requires a capacity of diſcern- 
ing three or four touches that belong to a man's 
peculiar character, amongſt twenty or thirty things 
which he ſays or does in common with the reſt of 
mankind. One muſt collect theſe touches, and pur- 
ſuing the ſtudy of one's model, extract, as it were, 
from his actions and diſcourſes ſuch ſtrokes, as are pro- 
pereſt for conveying a knowledge of the portrait. 

Theſe are the ſtrokes, which, ſeparated from 
ſuch indifferent things, as all men ſay and do 
pretty near alike, and afterwards drawn and col- 
lected together, conſtitute what we call a charac- 
ter, and give it, in a manner, its theatrical finiſh- 
ing. All men appear alike to limited capacities: 
to people of a better underſtanding they all ſeem 
different: But every man is an original to a poet 
born with a comic genius. 

The portraits of ordinary painters are all placed 
in one attitude, and have intirely the ſame 
air; by reaſon that thoſe painters are not clear- 
ſighted enough, to diſcern” the difference of 
each perſon's natural air, ſo as to diſcriminate 
thereby his portrait. But an able painter knows 
how to give every one the air and attitude that 


belongs to him by virtue of his conformation. 
Vor. I, O As 
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As he has the talent of diſcerning people's natural 
temper and diſpoſition, which is always different , 
the countenance and action therefore of the per- 
ſons he draws, are conſtantly varied. Experience 
alſo helps us very much to find out the real 
difference between objects, which, at firſt ſight, 
appear the ſanie. Thoſe who look at negroes the 
ſirſt time, imagine- that their countenances are all 
alike; but by ſeeing them often they diſcover 
as great a variety in their faces as in thoſe 
of white men. Hence Molicre found more ori- 
ginals in the world, when he came to the age 
of fifty, than when he was only forty years old. 
I come back now to my propoſition, which is, 
that it does not follow that all the ſubjects of 
comedy are exhauſted ; becauſe perſons, who 
have no genius for comedy, nor have ſtudi- 
ed man in the light, m which comedy ought 
to ſtudy him, are not able to point out new 
ſubjects. 

Tube "NM" therefore of mankind are capable 
indeed of diſcovering a character, when it has re- 
ceived its due form, and has been theatrically fi- 
niſhed ; but there are none, except ſuch as are born 
with a ere for comedy, that are capable of diſcern- 
ing this character, as long as the particular ſtrokes 
that are neceſſary for the deſigning of it remain 
drowned and confuſed in an infinite variety of dif- 
courſes and actions, which decency, mode, cuſ- 
tom, profeſſion, and intereſt ſet all men upon 
ſaying and doing pretty near with the ſame. air, 
and in ſo uniform a manner, that their character 


diſ- 
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diſcloſes itſelf imperceptibly only. Tis they alone 


can inform us, what character would reſult from 
thoſe ſtrokes, were they to be detached from in- 
different actions and diſcourſes, and drawn altoge- 
ther, as it were, into one body, In fine, to dif. 
cern the difference of characters in nature, is pro- 
perly the work of invention. Wherefore a man, 
that is born without a comic genius, 1s incapable 
of diſtinguiſhing thoſe characters; in the ſame 
manner as a perſon born without a genius for 
painting is unable to diſcern, which are the moſt 
proper objects in nature- for painting. How many 
things, ſays Cicero *, do painters obſerve in a par- 
ticular incident of light, that are imperceptible to 
our eyes? 

I conclude therefore, that thoſe painters and 
poets, whom a diſpoſition of genius, and not a 
mercenary view of ſubſiſtence, has called to the 
arts they profeſs, will always be able to diſcover 
new ſubjects in nature. Their predeceſſors, if 
I be allowed this figurative expreſſion, have left 
them a great deal more marble in the quarry, 
than they had dug out themſelves for their own 
* 


Quam multa wident pictores in umbris, & in eninentia, ques 
#205 non videmus. C1c, Acad. Quæſt. I. 4. 


O 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 
Of poetic probability. 


IHE firſt rule which painters and poets 
ought to obſerve in the treating of their 
ſubjects, is to inſert nothing that is contrary to pro- 
bability, or ſeeming truth. Men can hardly be 
touched with the repreſentation of an event, that 
is glaringly impoſſible. Poets, as well as painters, 
that treat hiſtorical facts, are allowed to ſuppreſs 
ſome part of truth, They both may add to thoſe 
facts ſome incident of their own invention, pur- 
fuant to what Vida obſerves. 


Fifta potes multa addere veris. 
| Vipa poet. I. 2. 


Unnumbered fiftions may with truths be join d. 
PiTT, 


Poets and painters, that act in this manner, are 
not treated as liars. Fiction 1s never eſteemed 
a lie, except in works that are ſuppoſed to con- 
tain nothing but hiſtorical facts. That which 
would be deemed a lie in the hiſtory of Charles 
the VIIth, is not eſteemed ſuch in the poem 
of the Maid of Orleans. Thus a poet that has 
feigned an honorable adventure in order to raiſe 
the glory of his hero, is not an impoſtor, tho' an 
x hiſtorian 
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hiſtorian would be reckoned as ſuch, were he to 
take the ſame liberty. A poet eſcapes cenſure, 
if his invention be not downright contrary to 
probability; and if the fact he invents be ſuch as 
might have poſſibly happened. Let us firſt treat 
of probability with regard to poetry. 

A probable fact is that which bears a poſſibility. 
in the circumſtances, under which it is ſaid to 
have happened. That which is impoſſible under 
thoſe circumſtances, can have no appearance of 
probability. I do not underſtand here, by the 
word impoſſible, that which exceeds human force, 
but which appears -impoſſible, granting even all 
the ſuppoſitions that can be made by the poet. 
As he has a right to inſiſt upon our admitting 
that to be poſſible, which appeared ſo at the time 
he fixes his ſcene ; and whither, in ſome meaſure, 
he transfers his readers ; we cannot therefore, for 
example, charge him with breaking through the 
rules of probability, by ſuppoſing that Diana car- 
ries off Iphigenia, and conveys her to Tauris, 
juſt at the very moment this princeſs was going 
to be ſacrificed. The event was poſlible, accord- 
ing to the Greek Theology of thoſe times. 

This being premiſed, let thoſe, - who have more 


confidence and reſolution than I am maſter of, at- 


tempt to fix the limits between the probable and rhe 


marvelous, with relation to each kind of poetry; 


with reſpect to the time in which the event is ſuppoſed 
to have happened ; and finally, with regard to the 
greater or leſſer credulity of thoſe, for whom the poem 
is compoſed. To me it appears a very difficult 
| O 3 -. 
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taſk to ſettle thoſe boundaries. On the one ſide, 
men are not moved with ſuch events, as ceaſe to 
be probable, by reaſon of their being too marvel- 
ous : on the other hand, events that are ſo very 
probable, as to ceaſe to be marvelous, are hardly 
capable of engaging their attention. The ſame 
thing happens with reſpect to events, as with re- 
gard to ſentiments. Thoſe ſentiments that have 
nothing marvelous, either in the grandeur and 
fitneſs of the thought, or in the clearneſs of the 
conception, or in the juſtneſs of the expreſſion; 
appear flat and trivial. Such a thought as that, 
(one is apt to ſay) might have occurred to any 
body. On the other hand, ſentiments, that have 
too much of the marvelous, appear falſe and 
overſtrained. The ſentiments, which Du Rier 
lends to Scevola, in the tragedy of that name, 
where he makes him ſay of the people of Rome 


to Porſenna, who intended to famiſh them, 


Se nourrira d'un bras, & combattra de autre. 
Will feed with one, with Uother arm will fight. 


Becomes as ridiculous by the exaggeration it con- 
tains, as any bombaſtic touch in Arioſto. 
*Tis therefore, in my opinion, a thing im- 
poſſible to convey the art of reconciling the 
| Probable and the marvelous, This is attain- 
able only by ſuch as are born great poets. 
For them it is, that nature has reſerved the 
privilege of uniting the marvelous and the proba- 
ble, without confounding the rights and limits of 
545 | | either. 
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either. Tis the maſterly art of making this al- 
liance, that forms the characteriſtic of poets of the 
firſt claſs, and diſtinguiſhes ſuch as Virgil from 
the herd of barren verſifiers, and of extravagant 
poets. Tis this likewiſe, which diſcriminates 
thoſe illuſtrious poets, from flat and infipid au- 
thors, and from writers of romances and chivalry, 
ſuch as Amadis of Gaul, and many others. 
The latter performances are not indeed deftitute 
of the marvelous; on the contrary, they are 
quite ſtuffed with it ; but their fictions are ſo very 
improbable, and the events ſo wonderful as even 
to ſurfeit thoſe readers whoſe judgments are form- 
ed, and who have any acquaintance with ſolid and 
prudent writers. 

A poem, that violates the rules of probability, 
is ſo much the more defective, as the tranſgreſſion 
muſt be obvious to every one's cenſure. We 
have a tragedy of Monſieur Quinault, intitled, 
The pretended Tiberinus ; where the poet ſuppoſes, 
that Tiberinus, king of Alba, having died in a 
certain expedition, one of his generals conceals 
the knowledge of the king's death from the troops, 
leſt they ſhould be thereby diſheartened. In order 
to be the more able to keep it ſ-cret, he made his 
ſon perſonate king Tiberinus, in which he was fa- 
voured by the perfect reſemblance there was be- 
tween the king and Agrippa; for this is the ſon's 
name, who was to paſs for Tiberinus. His fa- 
ther likewiſe had it whiſpered about, in order to 
give a more plauſible appearance to the impoſture, 
that the deceaſed king had put Agrippa ſecretly to 


O04 death. 
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death. The whole kingdom of Alba ſwallowed 
the cheat during the ſpace of a year, and the un- 
ravelling of the piece, which furniſhes each act 
with continued ſcenes of wonders, becomes very 
intereſting to the ſpectator: And yet this tragedy 
will never be ranked amongſt thoſe, that are an 
honor to the French ſtage. It only affects us by 
ſurprize, and we diſavow our own emotion, when 
we come to reflect on the extravagance of the 
ſuppoſition, on which all the marvelous incidents 
of the tragedy are founded. One can hardly ex- 
pect any pleaſure in the repetition of a piece which 
ſuppoſes ſo perfe& a reſemblance, even with re- 
gard to the mind, between king Tiberinus and 
Agrippa; that Agrippa s miſtreſs, after having 
converſed a long time with him, continues to take 
him for len. 5 | 

I acknowledge notwithſtanding, that a poem 
abſolutely without the marvelous, would be more 
diſagreable to me, than a poem founded on an un- 
likely ſuppoſition. And here I join iſſue with 
Boileau, who prefers Cyrano's Travels thro? the 
world of the Moon, to the barren poems of Mo- 
tin and Cotin. 

As there is nothing that prejudices more the 
probability of a fact, than the certain knowledge 
which the ſpectator may chance to have, of its 
having happened differently from the poet's re- 
cital; thoſe poets, methinks, whoſe works poſi- 
tively contradict the moſt authentic hiſtorical 
truths, muſt certainly hurt the probability of their 
en I am not ignorant, that falſity is fome- 

| times 
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times more probable than truth: But we do not 
regulate our aſſent, with reſpect to facts, by their 
metaphyſical likelihood, or by the notion of their 
poſſibility, but by mere hiſtorical probability. We 
do not examine into what was moſt likely to happen, 

but into what has been atteſted by proper witneſſes, 
and related by hiſtorians ; and then *tis their rela- 
tion, and not the hkelihood of the thing, that deter- 
mines our aſſent. The depoſition therefore of 
hiſtorians being the rule of our aſſent with regard 
to facts, whatever contradicts this depoſition, 
cannot have the appearance of probability. Now 
as truth is the ſoul of hiſtory, ſo probability is the 


ſaul of poetry. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


becher tragic poets be obliged to conform to 

the poſitive accounts of Geography, Hiftory, 

and Chronology. Remarks with reſpect to 

thus ſubject, on ſome tragedies of Corneille 
and Racine. 


AM therefore of opinion, that a tragic poet 
acts contrary to his art, when he tranſgreſſes, 
in too groſs a manner, againſt hiſtory, chronolo- 
gy, or geography, by advancing facts that are 
contradicted by theſe —— The more the 
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public is convinced of the contrary of what he 
aſſerts, the more his error prejudices his perform- 
ance, When faults of this nature are known, 
they are very ſeldom forgiven by the public, nor 
are they ever intirely excuſed, without diminiſhing 
ſomewhat of the reputation and eſteem of the 


A poet ought not therefore to make Cyrus ſave 
the life of Tomyris, nor repreſent Cæſar as the 
murderer of Brutus. He ſhould alſo, methinks, 


fables, as he does to hiſtory. The accounts we 
receive from fabulous hiſtory, of its Gods and 
heroes, have acquired a right of paſſing for truth 
in poems, nor are we any longer intitled to con- 
tradict its relations. A poet moreover ſhould 
not, without a very great neceſſity, make any al- 
teration in ſuch accounts as we receive from hiſtory 
and fable, of the events, manners, and cuſtoms 
of thoſe countries where he places his ſcenes. 
What has been here faid, muſt not be ſuppoſed 
to extend to facts of ſmall importance, and con- 


piece of pedantry, for example, to find fault with 
Monſieur Racine for making Narciſſus ſay in Bri- 
tannicus, that Locuſta, the famous poiſoner in 
Nero's time, had made a ſlave expire at her feet, 
to try the activity of the poiſon which ſhe had 
prepared for Britannicus ; becauſe hiſtorians relate, 
that this experiment had been made upon a ſwine. 
The circumſtance changed here by the poet, is 
not conſiderable enough to induce him to obſerve 

1 it, 
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it, at the expence of the pathetic, which the life 


of a man ſacrificed for the ſake of an experiment, 
throws into the recital, and of the trouble and dif- 


ficulty there would be in relating this incident, as 
it is delivered by hiſtorians, But I ſhould not 
condemn a perſon, for cenſuring ſeveral things in 
this piece of Racine, which are poſitively contra- 
dicted by the accounts we have of the manners of 
thoſe times, and by what we know relating to the 
hiſtory of Nero. 

Junia Calvina, Britannicus's miſtreſs, of whoſe 
hiſtory the poet gives us ſome account in his pre- 


face, (where he is extreamly fearful left we ſhould 


confound her with Junia Silana) was not at Rome 
at the time of the death of Britannicus. *Tis im- 
poſſible therefore, ſhe could have been a perſonage 
of the action he has brought upon the ſtage. Ju- 
nia Calvina was exiled towards the cloſe of the 
reign of Claudius, for having been guilty of in- 
ceſt with her brother; and Nero did not recal her 
from her baniſhment, till he thought proper to 
ſhew ſome examples of clemency, in order to re- 
concile the minds of the people, irritated by the 
murder of his mother. Beſides, the character 
which Racine has beſtowed upon this Junia Calvi- 
na, is contradicted by hiſtory. He affects to re- 
preſent her as a virtuous young lady, and makes 
her ſay frequently, in poetic expreſſions, that ſhe 
has not as yet any knowledge or experience of the 
world, 99 5 

Tacitus, who muſt have ſeen Junia Calvina, 
ſince ſhe was living under the reign of Veſpaſian, 


0 gives 
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gives her, in the hiſtory of Claudius, the cha- 
racter of an impudent woman. Before Claudius 
was married to Agrippina, and upwards of ſeven 
years before the death of Britannicus, ſhe had 
been married to Lucius Vitellius, brother to Vi- 
tellius, who was afterwards made emperor. Se- 
neca, in his ingenious ſatire on the death of the 
emperor Claudius, talks of Junia Calvina, as if 
he really believed her culpable of an inceſtuous 
commerce with her own brother, which had been 
the cauſe of her exile under the reign of that 
prince, Racine cites a ſcrap of the paſſage of 
Seneca, in ſuch a manner, as one would imagine 
he had not read it intire. He gives us indeed 
the expreſſion, by which Seneca deſcribes her as 
the pleaſanteſt girl of her time; Feſtiviſſimam om- 
nium puellarum but he omits what Seneca adds, 
that Junia Calvina had the air and appearance of 
a Venus, tho* her brother choſe to make her his 
Juno. Now every body knows, that Juno was 
both ſiſter and wife to Jupiter. Racine ſuppoſes, 
in his preface, that it was Junia Calvina's age only, 
which hindered her being received as a veſtal; 
fince he attempts to render her reception into their 
college probable, by making the people of Rome 
diſpenſe with her age; a ſuppoſition highly ridicu- 
lous with reſpect to thoſe times, when the people 
had no longer the power of enacting laws. But 
not to mention that Julia was of too advanced 
an age to be received as a veſtal, there were ſe- 
. veral other reaſons, which rendered her . ad- 


2 » Tacirus, Ann. I. 12, 8 
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mitted into their college impoſſible. In fine, this 
fact is refuted. by all the accounts we have from 
hiſtory, of the life of Junia Calvina. I think it 
alſo wrong in Racine to raiſe Narciſſus from the 
. dead, (a perſonage, whoſe fame in the Roman 
hiſtory rivals that of the moſt illuſtrious conſuls) 
to make him one of the actors of his piece. Ta- 
citus informs us, that Agrippina obliged this cele- 
brated freed-man to make away with himſelf a few 
days after Nero commenced his reign. 
| There are ſeveral other errors of the ſame na- 
ture in Britannicus, but a great many more in 
the tragedy of Berenice. Racine makes Titus 
enlarge the territories of this princeſs. He men- 
tions her dominions in above twenty different 
places, whereas ſhe was never miſtreſs of ei- 
ther kingdom or principality. She had the title 
of queen, either becauſe ſhe had been married 
to crowned heads, or by reaſon of her being a 
king's daughter; for the cuſtom of giving the 
title of queens to kings daughters, was received 
in ſeveral countries, and even in France. Racine 
ſuppoſes, that his Antiochus, that very Antiochus 
who was wounded in a battle fought between the 
armies of Otho and Vitellius, was king of Co- 
magena under the reign of Titus; notwithſtand- 
ing we are informed by hiſtory, that the father of 
this unfortunate prince was the laſt king of Coma- 
gena. He had been ſuſpected, under the reign 
of Veſpaſian, the father and predeceſſor of Titus, 
of carrying on a ſecret correſpondence with the 
Parthians ; wherefore he was forced to make his 
eſcape, 
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eſcape, he and his children, (of whom Racine's 
Antiochus was one) into Parthia, to avoid falling 
into the hands of Ceſennius Pætus, who had or- 
ders to ſecure them. Pætus took poſſeſſion of 
Comagena, which was from that time afterwards 
reduced into a province of the empire. Thus 
we find, that upon the acceſſion of Titus to the 
throne, Antiochus Epiphanes had taken ſhelter 
among the Parthians ; conſequently there was no 
ſuch thing at that time as a king of Comagena. 
Our poet tranſgreſſes alſo againſt truth, in the 
following lines of Paulinus, whom Titus charges, 
as his intimate friend; to tell him his opinion with 
regard to the marriage of Berenice, where he 
makes him ſay, 


Des fers de Claudius Felix encore fletri 

De deux reines, ſeigneur, devenir le mart, 

Et s' il faut juſque au bout que je vous obciſſe, 
Ces deux reines etoient du ſang de Berenice. 


Felix in fetters bound by dire command 

Of Claudius, liv'd to taſte the nuptial joys 
With two fair queens, and fince I muſt proceed, 
T hoſe queens, great ſir, of Berenices blood, 


This Felix, fo well known from the hiſtories of 
Tacitus and Joſephus, was never married to more 
than one queen or lady of blood royal, which 
was Druſilla. Tis true, ſhe was of the blood 
of Berenice, for ſhe was her own ſiſter. 


I ſhould 
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I ſhould not therefore tax a perſon with pedantry, 
becauſe of his finding fault with Racine for com- 
mitting ſuch a number of miſtakes, contrary to 
ſo authentic and well known a hiſtory, as that 
of the firſt emperors of the Romans ; as likewiſe 
for falling into ſeveral geographical errors, which 
he might have eaſily avoided. Such is the miſ- 
take he makes Mithridates guilty of, when ex- 
poſing his project of paſſing over into Italy, and 
of ſurprizing Rome, he ſays to his ſons, 


Doutez-vous que Þ Euxin ne me porte en deux 
fours ? 


Aux lieux où le Danube y vient finir ſon cours? 


And doubt you, then, that &er two days expire, 
The winds will waft us o'er the Euxine main 
To Danube's mouth ? : 


They might very well doubt it, becauſe the thing 
was abſolutely impoſſible, ſays a prince, who has 
commanded armies on the banks of the Danube, 
and who, like Mithridates, has preſerved the re- 
putation of a Great general in the different viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune. Mithridates's fleet, to ſet out 
from the neighbourhood of Aſaph, and from the 
ſtreights of Caffa, where Racine fixes the ſcene of 
his piece, had a paſſage of near three hundred 
leagues to make, before they could reach the banks 
of the Danube. Veſſels that keep together in one 
fleet, and have no other method of adyancing but 
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by oars and fails, could never expect to be lefs 


than eight or ten days in this voyage. Here Ra- 
cine, without any danger of ftripping Mithri- 
datcs's enterprize of the marvelous, might have 
given his army fix months march, before they could 
pretend to reach the city of Rome, from whence 
they were ſeven hundred leagues diſtant, But the 
verſe where Mithridates ſays, 


Je vous rends dans trois mois aux pieds du 
Capitole. 


In three months time I Il lead my martial bands 
To Rome's great Capitol, 


muſt naturally ſhock thoſe, that have any know- 
ledge of the diſtance of places. Tho? the Greek 
and Roman armies marched much more expedi- 
tiouſly than ours, yet certainly there never were 
troops that could, for the ſpace of three months, 
without halting, advance eight leagues a day ; 
eſpecially were they to march thro' difficult paſſes, 
or thro* an enemy's, or at leaſt thro* a ſuſpected 
country, ſuch as the moſt part of thoſe provinces 
were, thro' which Mithridates was to conduct his 
army. Theſe ſorts of criticiſms are generally handed 
about upon the firſt appearance of a new piece; 
and they are frequently improved, to the preju- 
dice of the poet, much more than he deſerves. 
Corneille is frequently guilty of the ſame inac- 
curacy and neglect as Racine, I ſhall produce 
only 
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only one example, from the ſpeech of Nicomedes 
to Flaminius, ambaſſador from the Romans to 
king Pruſias his father. Nicomedes after having 
reminded. the ambaſſador, that Hannibal had 
gained the battle of Traſimene over Flaminius, 
adviſes him likewiſe not to forget, 


Qu autrefois ce grand homme, 
Commenga par ſon pere a triompher de Rome. 


That by bis father's former great defeat 
This hero began firſt to conquer Rome. 


But Titus Quintus Flaminius, he whom Nico- 
medes ſpeaks to, and who had forced Hannibal to 
have recourſe to poiſon, was not the ſon of that 
Flaminius, who loſt the battle of Traſimene ; ſo 
far from that, they were of quite different tribes 
and families. Flaminius defeated at Traſimene 
was a plebeian; and the ambaſſador from the re- 
public to Pruſias, and author of Hannibal's 
death, was a patrician, Beſides, the victory 
of Traſimene was not the firſt ſucceſs which 
Hannibal obtained in Italy: It had been pre- 
ceded by the battle of Trebia, and by the 
famous battle of Ticinum both won by the re- 
nowned Carthaginian General, before he defeated 
Flaminius near the lake of Perugia. I cannot 
imagine how Corneille fell into this miſtake of 
confounding the two Flaminius's ; eſpecially as 
the learned had made this objection long ago 
Var. I. P againſt 
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againſt the author of the lives of illuſtrious | 
men attributed to Aurelius Victor. 

Tiis true, the Greek tragedians have ſometimes 
committed the like miſtakes; but this is no argu- 
ment to juſtify the faults of modern writers; eſpe- 
cially as the art might be well ſuppoſed to have 
been carried in our times to a higher degree of 
perfection. Beſides, the Greek tragedians have 
been always cenſured for ſuch errors, as prejudice 
the likelihood of their ſuppoſitions, by contra- 
dicting known and authentic truths, Paterculus* 
charges thoſe poets with being guilty of a very 
groſs error, only for giving the name of Theſſaly 
to that part of Greece, which was afterwards ſo 
called, at a time when it had not as yet received 
that denomination. In fact, this is a miſtake 
which is ſo much the more ſhocking in the tra- 
gic poet, as he makes a perſon guilty of it, 
who lived at a time when it was impoſſible for 
him to have fallen into ſuch an error. We may 
corroborate our ſentiment further, with what Ariſ- 
totle* has obſerved, in reſpect to the hiſtorical 


* Duo nemine mirari convenit eos, qui Iliaca componentes tem- 

or, de ea regione ut Theſſalia commemorant ; quod cum alii fa- 
ciant tragici, freguentiſimè faciunt, quibus minime id conceden- 
dum eſt, nihil enim ſub perſona poetæ, ſed omnia ſub eorum, qui 
illi tempore vixerunt, dixerunt. Par RRC. I. 1. hiſt. 
d To; 74 Adyus fe cura ix wird akiyur, anke Sia 
pity un te Royer” bs dd pany tEw T8 ee dip Oi 
* n tidirars mags Adiog % wane 1 by Tw Je apals, dre 

„ HMix\fe ol of T6 Hlihia anayſinnol, ARIST, Poet. cap. 24. 
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probability, which ought to be obſerved in poems. 
He blames thoſe who pretend, that an exactneſs 
in conforming to this probability, is an uſeleſs af- 
fectation; and he even condemns Sophocles for 
cauſing it to be proclaimed in the tragedy of Elec- 
tra, that Oreſtes had killed himſelf at the Pythian 
games; whereas thoſe games were not inſtituted, 
till ſeveral centuries after the time of Oreſtes. But 
it is a much eaſier matter for poets to treat this 
{ſcrupulous exactneſs as pedantry, than to acquire 
a proper ſhare of knowledge for preventing them 
from falling into ſuch miſtakes, as that with which 
Ariſtotle reproaches Sophocles. 


CHAT AX, 


Of probability in painting; and of the regard 
which painters ought to have for received 
Fa radi tions. 


Robability, in painting, is of two ſorts, poe- 
tic and mechanic. The latter conſiſts i in 
repreſenting nothing but what is poſſible, accord- 
ing to the laws of motion, and of optics. 
This mechanic probability conſiſts in attributing 
no other effects to light, but ſuch as it would have 
naturally produced: for inſtance, it ſhould not 
throw its rays on thoſe bodies, which it is hin- 
dered from falling * by the interpoſition of 
P 2 _ others, 
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others. It conſiſts in not deviating ſenſibly 
from the natural proportion of bodies, in not be- 
ſtowing a greater force and weight upon them, 
than they are naturally ſuppoſed to have. A pain- 
ter would act contrary to thoſe laws, were he to 
make a perſon, whom he repreſents in an attitude 
that leaves him maſter of one half only of his 
ſtrength, to lift up ſuch a weight, as requires the 
whole collected force of a man to move. Much 
leſs ſhould he draw a figure with a huge piece of a 
pillar, or ſome other exceſſive burthen on his back; 
fuch as even Hercules's ſhoulders would find too 
heavy. But were we to ſuppoſe (ſome will ſay) 
theſe figures to be good or evil genius's, whoſe 
power far ſurpaſſes all human abilities; the thing 
is then reconcileable to probability. To which! 
anfwer, that the painter in that ſuppoſition may 
have reaſon indeed on his ſide ; but he muſt ex- 
pect the ſenſes againſt him. Now which ought 
| he to endeavour chiefly to pleaſe? But I ſhall 
not enter here upon what regards more particu- 
larly this mechanic probability, ſince the ſpecial 
rules thereof are to be found in books that treat of 
the art of painting. 

The poetic probability conſiſts in giving the 
perſonages ſuch paſſions as ſuit them beſt, accord - 
ing to'their age, dignity, temperament, and to 
the intereſt they are ſuppoſed to have in the action. 
It conſiſts in obſerving what the Italians call i# 
coſtume, that is, in conforming to what we know 
of the particular manners, dreſſes, buildings, and 
arms of the * we intend to repreſent. In fine, 

it 
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it conſiſts in giving the perſonages of a picture 
their known face and character, (if they have one) 
whether this character be copied from portraits, 
or whether it intirely owes its origin to the ima- 
gination. We ſhall preſently have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large of theſe known characters. 
Tho' all the ſpectators in a picture become ſo 
many actors, yet the vivacity of their action ought 
to be in proportion only to the intereſt they have 
in the event at which they are preſent. Thus 
a ſoldier, who aſſiſts at the ſacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, ought to be , moved but not near fo 
much as the brother of the victim. A woman 
that is preſent at the judgment of Suſanna, and 
who neither by her air or lineaments, has the 
appearance of being her ſiſter or mother ought 
dot to ſhew the ſame ſymptoms of grief as 
a vety near relation. A young man ought to 
demonſtrate # greater eagerneſs in his applauſe, 
than a perſon far advanced in years. Even the 
attention to the ſame thing, differs in proportion 
to the difference of age. A young man ſhould 
appear quite wrapt up in a ſpectacle, which a 
perſon of experiente ought to behold with a very 
indifferent atteitien;' A ſpectator, who is favoured 
wich the' countenafies” of a man of parts, ought 
not to gaze on a thing with ſuch an air of admi- 
ration, as dne that is characteriſed with a ſtupid 
phyſtognomy. A king's furprize ſhould not be 
-like that of a vulger fellow). One who hears a 
thing ut ſome dliſtaner, ought not to be in tlie 
"Aide attitude as à perſbn that is juſt by. A man 
8 "3 + of 
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of ſpirit and vivacity, does not liſten with the 
ſame poſture and air, as an hy pochondriac per- 
ſon. The refpect and attention which the court 
of a Perſian Sophi pays their maſter, muſt be ex- 
preſſed by ſuch outward demonſtrations, as would 
be deemed unſuitable to the reſpect of the peo- 
ple of Rome for their conſuls. The dread of 
a ſlave is unlike that of a freeman; and the 
fear of a woman differs from that of a ſoldier. 
Were the latter to ſee the heavens rent aſunder, 
he ſhould not be ſo much frightened as a perſon 
of another condition of life. A violent fright 
is allowed to ſtrike a woman motionleſs ; but a 
ſoldier amazed, ought to throw himſelf directly 
into a fighting poſture, at leaſt by a mechanical 
movement. The. uneaſineſs a man of courage 
feels, upon being ſeized with a violent pain, may 
be painted indeed on his countenance z yet it 
ſhould have a different appearance from that which 
is drawn on a female viſage. The anger of a 
choleric man is not the ſame as that of a melan- 
choly perſon. 

| There is a famous piece of Julio Romano on 
the great altar of the little church of St Stephen 
at Genoa, which repreſents the martyrdom of this 
ſaint, . The painter expreſſes here moſt admi- 
rably well the difference between the natural 
actions of perſons of different temper and com- 
plexion, who are actuated by the ſame paſſion; 
inſomuch that one may eaſily perceive, that this 
execution was not performed by hired officers, 
ut by the inflamed ſuperſtitious multitude. 18 
1 [ 
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of thoſe murdering Jews has reddiſh hair, a freſh 
complexion, and, in ſhort, all the marks of a 
choleric ſanguine man, and ſeems quite tranſ- 
ported with paſſion. His mouth and noſtrils gape 
prodigiouſly wide ; and his geſture is intirely that 
of a furious fellow ; wherefore he ſtands tip-toe 
upon one leg, in order to fling his ſtone with 
greater impetuoſity. Another, whoſe melancholy 
diſpoſition is viſible from the meagerneſs of his 
body, from the lividneſs of his complexion, and 
from the darkneſs of his hair; is placed next to the 
former, and contracts his whole body to level his 
ſtone at the head of the ſaint. One may eaſily 
perceive, that his hatred and virulency is more 
violent than that of the former, tho' his carriage 
does not expreſs ſo great a tranſport of fury. His 
anger towards a man condemned by the law, and 
whom he helps to execute from a religious prin- 
ciple, is not leſs violent for being of a different i 
ſpecies. 

The wrath of a General ſhould be different 
from that of a common ſoldier. In ſhort, the 
ſame may be ſaid of all the ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions. If I do not chuſe to expatiate any longer 
upon this ſubject, tis becauſe I have, already ſaid 
too much for ſuch as have ever reflected upon 
the grand art of the expreſſions ; and becauſe 
I know *tis impoſſible for me to ſay enough for 
thaſe, who have never made any ſuch reflection. 

The poetic probability conſiſts likewiſe in a 
conformity to thaſe rules, which we, as well as the 
Italians, compriſe under the name of il coſtume ; 

P 4 1 
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a conformity which adds ſo much merit to Pouſ- 
ſin's pieces. Purſuant to theſe rules, if we have 
any notion of the places where the action has 
happened, we muſt repreſent them ſuch as they 
really were; but if we have no diſtinft know- 
ledge of them, we muſt take care, while we form 
their diſpoſition from fancy, to avoid contradict- 
ing what others may chance to know of them, 
The ſame rules require alſo, that we give to ſuch 
different nations, as commonly appear in the 
ſcenes of pictures, their peculiar color of face 
and habit of body which they are ſaid to have 
in hiſtory. Tis even commendable in repreſent- 
ing an event that has happened in any particular 
place, to puſh our probability ſo far, as 8 ob- 
ſerve what we know with regard to the animals 
of that country. Pouſſin, who has treated ſe+ 
veral actions, whoſe ſcenes were ſuppoſed to be in 
Egypt, has generally introduced ſuch buildings, 
trees, and animals into his pieces, as for ſeveral 
reaſons are judged to be particular to that kingdom, 
Monſieur le Brun has conformed to thoſe rules, 
with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, in his pieces 
of the hiſtory. of Alexander. The Perſians and 
Indians are as eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
Greeks by their phyſiognomies, as by their arms. 
Even their horſes are not ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Macedonians ; for the Perſian horſes are repreſent- 
ed of a more delicate make; -as they really are. 
J have heard Monſieur Perrault affirm, that his 
friend Le Brun had ordered a ſketch of ſome 
Perſian horſes to be oc to him from Aleppo, in 


order 


— 
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order to obſerve that particular part of the coſe. 
tume in his pieces. Tis true, he was miſtaken 
with reſpect to the head of Alexander the very firſt 
time he drew him; which was in the piece that re+ 
preſents. the queens of Perſia at the feet of that 
moriarch. Inſtead of Alexander's head, ſomebody 
had given him the head of Minerva on a medal, 
on the . reverſe of. which the name of Alexander 
was engraven. This prince therefore, contrary 
to hiſtorical truth, appears in this picture with the 
air and reſemblance of a female beauty. But Le 
Brun corrected aſterwards his miſtake, upon being 
apprized of it, and has given us the true head 
of Alexander in the picture of his paſſage f 
the Granicus, and in that of his entrance into 
Babylon. He had borrowed his idea from 
the buſt of tis prince upon a pillar in one of 
the groves of Verſailles, Which had been changed 
by ſome modern ſculptor into a Gallic Mars, 
by putting à cock: upon its head- piece. This 
buſt, as well as the "pillar, which is of oriental 
alabaſter, was brought from Alexandria. 
The poetic probability requires alſo, that na- 
tions ſhould be repreſented; with their peculiar 
apparel, arms and ſtandards: That in the Athe- 
nian colors, there ſnould be the figure of .an'owl z 
in che Egyptian colors, the ſtork ; and the eagle 
in the Roman enſigns: And in ſhort, that there 
bela conformity ohſerved to ſuch of cheir cuſtoms, 
as bear a relation to the actiom of the picture. 
Thus a painter, whois to draw picturt of che 


. of Britannicus, muſt nor-cepreſent Nero und 
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with a. ſhorter beard than St Peter, would be 
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his company ſitting round a table, but reclining on 
couches, 


The cuſtom of introducing fach perſonages into 


Pictures, as could never have been preſent at the 


action, becauſe of their having lived in a different 
period of time, is a very groſs error, from which 
our painters .are now pretty well recovered. 


Thus we ſee no more a St Francis liſtening to the 


predication of St Paul; nor a confeſſor with a 
crucifix in hand, exhorting the good thief. 

In fine, the poetic probability obliges a painter 
to give his perſonages their known and received 


air, . whether this air has been tranſmitted to us by 
| medals, ſtatues, or portraits; or whether it has 


been preſerved by ſome tradition, whereof we 
know not the origin; or whether, in fine, it was 
introduced by fancy. Tho' we have no certain 
knowledge of St Peter's perſon, yet painters and 
ſculptors have ſigned, as it were, a tacit conven · 
tion amongſt themſelves, to repreſent him with a 
particular air and ſhape, whereby this ſaint is ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhed. In cafes of imitation, the re- 


_ ceived and general idea ſupplies the place of truth. 


What has been ſaid with regard to St Peter, may 
be applied alſo to the figure in which ſeveral 
other ſaints are drawn; and even to that which is 
commonly given to St Paul, tho? it be not agre- 
able tothe deſcription this apoſtle has left of his own 
perſon. But that does not ſignify, ſince cuſtom 
has ordered it otherwiſe. A ſculptor that would 
attempt to repreſent St Paul lower, thinner, and 


1 
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blamed as much as Bandinelli was, for having 
placed on one ſide of the ſtatue of Adam, which 
he had made for the dome of Florence, a ſtatue 
of Eve taller than that of her huſband *. 
We find by the epiſtles of Sidonius Apollinaris*, 
that the illuſtrious philoſophers of antiquity had 
each of them their particular air, figure, and 
gefture, which were peculiarly appropriated to 
them in painting. Raphael has made a good 
uſe of this piece of erudition from Apollinaris, 
in his picture of the ſchool of Athens. We learn 
alſo from Quintilian®, that the ancient painters 
confined themſelves in their pictures of their 
Gods and heroes to the ſame phyfipgnomies and 
characters as they had been repreſented in by 


a 7 heſe two flatues are no longer in the cathedral church 
of Florence, having been removed from thence in the year 1722. 
by order of the grand duke Coſmus III. in order to be placed in 
the great hall of the old palace. They have put in their flead a 
group, which Michael Angelo had left imperfe&, repr Go: 
Chrift deſcending from the croſs. 


d Per gymnaſia pinguntur Zeuſippus cervice curva, Aratus 
panda, Zenon fronte contracta, Epicurus cute diflenta, Diogenes 
barba comante, Socrates coma pendente, Arifloteles brachio ex- 
ſerto, Xenocrates crure collecto, Heraclitus fletu oculis clauſis, 
Demoeritus labris apertis, Chryfippus digitis propter numerorum in- 
dicia conflriftis, Euclides propter menſurarum fpatia laxatis, 


Cleanthes propter utrumgue corroſis, Sid. I. 9. ep. 9. 


Ille vero ita circumſcripſit omnia, ut eum legum latorem vo- 
cent, quia Deorum & heroum effigies quales ab eo ſunt tradite, 
ceteri, tanquam ita necefſe fit, aN W Inſt. L 12, 
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Zeuxis; which was the reaſon of his being in- 
titled the Legiſlator. | 

The obſerving of the probability appears to 
me therefore, next to the choice of the- ſubject, 


the moſt important article, either in a picture or 


poem. Immediately after the obſerving of the pro- 
bability « comes the rule, which directs painters and 
poets to draw. up a judicious plan, and to range 
their ideas in ſuch a manner, as to have-no dif- 
W e in Ames their _— 
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CHAP. XxXXI. 


of the F: iſpofition of the * That the ordon- 
ance of pictures is. to be divided into poetic 
and re compofitions. 1 


be very ſhort, tho' the ſubject be of great 
importance. Whatſoever relates to poems of any 
great length, has been already handled in father 
Boſſu's. treatiſe of the epic poem; and in the 
practice of the ftage by abbot Aubignac; as alſo 
in the diſſertations which the great Corneille pre- 
fixed to his own pieces. As for the leſſer works 
of poetry, all that can be ſaid concerning them, 
may be reduced to a very ſmall compaſs. If they 


contain the recital. of an Action, they ſhould as 


well as the pieces for the ſtage, have an expoſition 
N 2 * 
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Y reflections on the plan of poems ſhall 
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ot entrance, an intrigue or plot, and an unravel- 
ling. If they contain no action, they muſt have 
a ſenſible or a concealed order, and the thoughts 
ſhould be diſpoſed ſo as ro make us apprehend 
them without difficulty, and even retain the ſub- 
ſtance of the work, as well as the force and pro- 
greſs of its reaſonings. 

With regard to painting, the ordonnance there- 
of, or the firſt arrangement of thoſe objects which 
ſhould fill a picture, ought to be divided into pic- 
tureſque and poetic compoſitions. 

I call pictureſque compoſition, the arrangement 
of ſuch objects as are to have place in a pic- 
ture, with regard to the general effect of the 
piece. A good pictureſque compoſition is 
that, whereof the firſt glance produces a great 
effect, purſuant to the painter's intention, and to 
the end he had in view. For this purpoſe a 
picture ought not to be embarrafſed with fi- 
gures, tho* it ſhould have enough to fill up the 
picture. The objects ought to be eaſy to be. 
difintricated ; wherefore the figures ſhould not 
maim one another, by hiding mutually one half 
of their heads, or of ſome other parts of the 
body, which the ſubject requires to be rendered 
vilible. . Tis proper alſo that the groups be well 
compoſed ; that their light be diſtributed judici- 
ouſly ; and that the local colors, inftead of de- 
ſtroying ane another, be difpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as the whole may afford r 
nn to the eye. 


. 
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The poetic compoſition is an ingenious diſ- 
poſition of the figures, calculated to ren- 
der the action 1t repreſents, more moving and 
probable. It requires that all the perſonages be 
connected by a principal action; for a picture 
may contain ſeveral incidents, provided all theſe 
particular actions unite in one principal one, and 
that, collected all together, they form but one 
and the ſame ſubject. The rules of painting are 
as much averſe to a duplicity of action, as thoſe 
of dramatic poetry. If painting be allowed to 
have its epiſodes like poetry, thoſe epiſodes ought 
in pictures, as well as in tragedies, to be connected 
with the ſubject; and the unity of action ſhould 
be equally preſerved in the production of a pain. 
ter as in that of a poet. | 

*Tis alſo proper, that the perſonages be placed 
with judgment, and dreſſed with decency, in pro- 
portion to their dignity and importance. The 
father of Iphigenia, for example, ought not 
to be concealed behind the other figures at the 
ſacrifice of this princeſs: Nay, he ſhould have 
the moſt remarkable place next to that of the 
victim. Nothing is more unſupportable than 
indifferent figures placed in the middle of a 
picture. A ſoldier ought not to be as well dreſſed 
as his General, unleſs ſome particular circum- 
ſtance ſhould happen to require it. All the per- 
ſonages, as we have already obſerved, when ſpeak- 
ing of the probability, ought to make ſuch an ap- 
pearance as is ſuitable to their circumſtances ; 
and their expreſſion ſhould be agreable to the 

character 
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character in which they are drawn. But particular care 
ſhould be taken to avoid introducing any idle fi- 
gures, that have no ſhare in the principal action; 
for theſe do but confound and embarraſs the ſpec- 
tator. Nor ought the artiſt to tranſgreſs againſt 
decency or probability, to favor his deſigning or 
coloring ; whereby he ſacrifices his poetry to the 
mechanic part of his art. 

The talents for poetic and pictureſque compoſi- 
tions are ſo diſtinct, that we obſerve ſome painters 
excel in one, who are very ignorant of the other, 
Paolo Veroneſe, far inſtance, has ſucceeded ex- 
tremely well in that part of the ordonnance which 
we call pictureſque compoſition. Never was 
there a painter more dexterous in ranging a vaſt 
number of perſonages, on the ſame ſcene in 
placing his figures to an advantage, and in fine, 
in filling up a large piece without any appearance 
of confuſion. And yet this ſame Paolo Veroneſe 
has miſcarried in his poetic compoſition. There 
is no unity of action in the greateſt part of his 
pictures. One of his moſt magnificent pieces, 
the nuptials of Cana, which is to be ſeen at the 
bottom of the refectory of the convent of St 
George at Venice, is full of errors contrary to the 
pictureſque poetry. A ſmall number only out of 
a prodigious crowd of ſpectators, with which it is 
ſtocked, appear attentive to the miracle of the 
converſion of the water into wine, which is the 
principal ſubject. Not one of them ſeems moved 
with it, as much as might be naturally expected. 
Among the gueſts, he has introduced ſome Bene- 

dictin 
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dictin monks belonging to the convent that employ- 
ed him. Finally his perſonages are dreſſed at ran- 
dom, and he contradicts, according to cuſtom, the 
poſitive and known accounts we have of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the people from whom he has 
taken his actors. 

Monſieur de Piles, a great lover of pain» 
ing, and who uſed to handle the pencil him- 
ſelf, has left us ſeveral tracts concerning this art, 
which deſerve to be univerſally known; but one 
of theſe pieces, which is intitled, The balance of 
Painters, merits all the praiſes due to original 
works. Here he tells us diſtinctly, to what de- 
gree of merit each painter he ſpeaks of, has arriv- 
ed in every one of the four parts, into which 
the 'art of painting is divided. Theſe are the 
compoſition, the deſign, the expreſſion, and the 
coloring *. After having ſuppoſed, that the twen- 
ticth degree of his balance, indicates the higheſt 
point of perfection in each of thoſe parts; he 
acquaints us what degree each painter has attain- 
ed to. But for want of diſtributing the art of 
painting into five parts, and dividing what is cal- 
led ordonnance in general into pictureſque and 
poetic compoſitions, he falls into ſeveral unwar- 
rantable propoſitions, ſuch as placing in the ſame 
degree of his balance Paolo Veroneſe and Pouſ- 
fin, in quality of compoſers. And yet the Ita- 
lians themſelves allow, that Paolo Veroneſe is no 
way to be compared in the poetic part of paint- 
ing to Pouſſin, who in his life-time had the _ 


* Courſe of painting. p. 489. 
or 
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of the painter of men of wit, the moſt flattering 


encomium that can be beſtowed upon a painter. 

This Paolo Veroneſe is placed in our balance 
in the ſame rank with Monſieur Le Brun; tho? 
with regard to the poetic compoſition, (the only 
one here conſidered) Le Brun might perhaps 
have deſerved to have been placed as high as 
Raphael. There are in the king's apartment at 
Verſailles, two excellent pictures oppoſite to one 
another, the pilgrims of Emmaiis by Paolo 
Veroneſe, and the queens of Perſia at the feet of 
Alexander by Le Brun. A very ſlender atten- 
tion to theſe pieces will be ſufficient to convince 


us,, that if the neighbourhood of Paolo Vero- 


neſe be dangerous to Le Brun with regard to the 


coloring, the French painter is a much more dan- 
gerous neighbour to the Italian, with reſpect to 
the pictureſque poetry and the expreſſion. *Tis 
not difficult to conjecture to whom Raphael would 
have given the prize: in all appearance he 
would have pronounced in favor of that kind 
of merit, in which he excelled himſelf ; that is, 
in favor of the expreſſion and of the poetry. I 
ſhould adviſe my reader- to conſult the firſt vo- 


lume of Monſieur Perrault's parallels*, where he 


will find a moſt judicious examen of theſe two 
pieces. This gentleman, whoſe memory will be 
always reſpected by thoſe that knew him, notwith- 
ſtanding what he wrote concerning the ancients, 
was as Capable of making a good compariſon be- 
tween the performance of Paolo Veroneſe, and 
a Page 255. 
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that of Le Brun, as he was incapable, according 
to Mr. Wotton, of drawing a juſt parallel be- 
tween the ancient and modern poets, 
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CHAP. XXXII 


Of the importance of ſuch faults, as painters 
and poets happen to commit, contrary to their 
rules, 


S the parts of a picture are always neat 
each other, ſo as their intire aſſemblage 
may be ſeen at one view; the defects therefore 
which occur in the ordonnance are a great 
obſtruction to the effect of its beauties. Its 
relative faults are ealily perceived, upon our 
having a collective view of thoſe objects which 
have not their due relation to one another, If 
this fault conſiſts, like that of Bandinelli, in 
the figure of a woman higher than that of a 
man of equal dignity, it is eaſily obſerved by 
reaſon of the proximity of the figures. The 
caſe is different with reſpe& to a poem of ſome 
extent. As we have only a ſucceſſive view of a 
dramatic or epic poem, and as the ſpace of ſeveral 
days is required for reading the latter; the defects 
in the ordonnance, and in the diſtribution of theſe 
poems, are not ſo obvious as the like faults in a 
picture. To detect the relative errors of a poem, 
a perſon muſt recollect all that he has ſeen or 
| | heard, 
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heard, and go back, as it were, the ſame way, in 
order to compare the objects that are defective in 
relation or proportion. For example, one muſt 
remember, that the incident which forms the un- 
ravelling in the fifth act, has not been ſufficiently 
prepared in the preceding acts; or that a thing 
ſaid by a perſonage 1 in the fourth act, contradicts 
the character given of him in the firſt. This is 
what does not occur always to every body, and 
what ſeveral never take notice of. They do not 
read a poem, to examine whether the author be 
always conſiſtent with himſelf, but to have the 
pleaſure of being moved with it. They peruſe 
poems in the ſame manner as they look at pic- 
tures, and are offended only with thoſe, which 
ſtrike, as it were, their ſenſe, and conſiderably di- 

miniſh their pleaſure. 

Beſides, the real defects of a picture, ſuch as 
a figure of too low a ſize, a maimed arm, or a 

perſonage who preſents us a grimace inſtead of a 
natural expreſſion, are always placed in conjunc- 
tion with its beauties. We do not behold the 
parts that have been well executed by the painter, 
ſeparate from thoſe in which he has miſcarried. 
Wherefore his defects hinder his perfections from 
making ſuch, an impreſſion upon us, as might be 
otherwiſe expected. The contrary happens in a 
poem, where even real imperfections, ſuch as a 
ſcene deviating from the rules of probability, or 
ſuch as ſentiments unſuitable to the ſuppoſed ſitua- 
tion of a perſonage, give us a diſreliſh only for 
that part of the poem which they happen to diſ- 
2 figure; 
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figure ; while they caſt but a very ſmall ſhade on 
the neighbouring beauties. 
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CHAP, XXXII. 


Of the | poetic flile, in which words are confi 
dered as figns of our ideas, That the fate 
of poems depends on the poetic tile. 


—— 


H US the beauty of every part of a poem, 
I mean the method of treating each ſcene, 
as well as the manner in which the perſonages 
explain themſelves, contributes more to the ſucceſs 
of a work, than the juſtnefs and regularity of its 
plan, that is, than the union and dependance of 
all the different parts which compoſe a poem. 
A tragedy, whoſe ſcenes particularly confidered 
are beautiful, tho? they happen to be ill connected, 
muſt ſucceed better than a tragedy, whoſe ſcenes, 
tho' well joined,” are flat and inſipid. Hence we 
admire ſeveral poems that are far from being regu- 
lar; but being fuſtained by invention, and a full 
poetic ſtyle, they preſent us continually with af. 
fecting images, which engage our attention. The 
ſenfible pleaſure we receive fromnew beanties grow- 
ing up at every period, prevents our perceiving 
part of the real defects of the piece, and in- 
clines us to excuſe the others. *Tis thus a man of 
an amiable preſence makes us forget his imperfec- 
00 and even ſometimes his vices, during the 
, time 
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time we are ſeduced by the chagms of his conver- 
ation. He even influences us frequently to that de- 
gree, as to make us overlook the imperfections 
and. vices. in the general definition af his cha- 
rater. 

The poetic ſtyle conſiſts in giving W ſen- 


timents to thoſe who are made to fpeak, and in 


expreſſing by figures and images capable of moving 
us, that which would have no effect upon us, were 
it related in the ſimplicity of a proſe ſtyle. 

The firſt ideas which riſe in the ſoul, upon its 
receiving. the impreſſion of ſome lively affeton, 
and are commonly called ſentiments, have a power 
of affecting us, tho? expreſſed in the ſimpleſt 
terms, becauſe they ſpeak the language of the 
heart. Emilia brig affects us, when ſhe ſays 
in the plameſt words, 


Jaime encure plus Cinna, que je 1 ne bais Auguſte: 
I love my Ciuua more than I deteſt 


Auguſt us. 


A ſentiment would even ceaſe to be ſo moving, 
were it expreſſed in magnificent terms, and with 
pompous figures. Old Horatius, for example, would 
not engage me ſo much as he does, if, inſtead of 
dropping ſimply the famous u i monrüt, that he 
can die, he were to expreſs this ſame ſentiment 
in figurative ſtyle. The probability then would 
be loft with theſimplicity of the expreſſion. Where 
affectation diſcovers itſelf, there is an end of the 
| — 4 of ge: 25 Agreable hereto Horace 
aps, 
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Et tragicus Plerinpque dolet fermone pedeſtri. 


Hon. de arte. 
ue tragedy in bumble words muſt weep, 
| The ſtyle muſt ſuppliant ſeem, and ſeem to creep. 


CREECH. 


But the _—_ which * perſonages make upon. 
their own and the ſentiments of others, the reflec- 
tions of the poet, the recitals, the deſcriptions, in 
ſhort all that is not properly ſentiment, require, as 
much as the nature -of the poem and probability | 
will permit, to be repreſented to us by images. 
capable of fixing themſelves in our imagination. 
I except from this general rule the recitals of 
prodigious events, made juſt after they have hap- 
pened. 'Tis likely that an ocular witneſs to theſe 
events, ſuch as ought to be employed in the 
narration, was ſtruck with a ſurprize from which 
he has not yet recovered. It would be there- 
fore contrary to the rules of probability, for 
him to uſe ſuch figures in his recital, as occur 
not to a perſon that 1s frightened, and who 
has no thoughts of being patheric. Beſides, 
thoſe prodigious events require the poet's atten- 
tion to procure, as much as poſſible, the ſpecta- 
tors aſſent; and one way of obtaining it is 
to make them give the recital thereof in the 
plaineſt terms, and ſuch as are the leaſt capable of 
rendering the perſon who ſpeaks, liable to be 
ſuſpected of exaggeration. But, as I have juſt 
now obſerved, excluſive of thoſe two caſes, the 
* ſtyle ought to be filled with figures ſo per- 
4 4 8 i fectly 
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fectly deſcriptive of its objects, as to render it 
impoſſible for us to hear them, without having 
our imaginations filled with a cantinued ſucceſſion 
of images, in proportion as the periods of the dif- 
courſe follow one another. | 

Every kind of poem has ſomething particular 
in its ſtyle. The greateſt part of the images, with 
which the ſtyle of tragedy muſk, be fed, are too 
grave for that of comedy ; at leaſt the comic 
writer ought to make a very ſober uſe of them. 
He ſhould never employ them, unleſs it be uſt to 
make Chremes ſpeak, when this perſonage falls only 
for a moment into a tragic paſſion. We have 
already obſerved, that eclogues borrowed their de- 
ſeriptions and images from ſuch objects as adorn 
the fields, and from the occurrences of a country 
life. The poetic ſtile of ſatyr ought to be ſupport- 
ed with images propereſt for exciting our bile. 
The ode ſoars up to the heavens, to borrow there 
ats images and compariſons from the thunder, from 

the ſtars and from the Gods themſelves. - But theſe 
are things, whereof experience has already in- 
ſtructed ſuch as are lovers of poetry. 

We muſt therefore be brought to imagine, that 
we behold, as it were, the object we only hear 
deſcribed in verſe. Ut pifura poefis, ſays Horace, 
Cleopatra would not ſo much engage our attention, 
were the poet to make her ſay in a proſe ſtyle, to 
her brother's deteſtable miniſters : * Tremble, ye 
„ wretches ! Cæſar, the avenger of crimes,. is 
** approaching with his victorious army“ Her 
thought takes a much gran:er turn, and appears 
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with a far greater degree of the ſublime, when it 
is clad with poetic figures, and puts the inſtru- 


ment of Jove's vengeance into the hands of Cæſar. 
The following verſe *, 


Tremblez, mechans, x 1 voice venir la 
foudre. 


Tremble, ye villains; here comes the thunder ; 
tremble ! 


ſhews Czfar armed with thunderbolts, with which 
he pours out his vengeance againſt the murderers 
of Pompey. To ſay in plain terms, that there is 
no great merit in gaining the affections of a man 
who is of an amorous diſpoſition ; but that it is 
a fine thing to make a perſon fall in love, who 
has never ſhewn any propenſity towards this paſ- 
ſion; would be only a common truth, which would 
hardly engage our attention. But when Racine puts 
this very truth into the mouth of Aricia, and im- 
belliſhes it with all the ornaments of his poetic ſty le, 
it becomes moſt delightful and charming: We 
are raviſhed with the images in which the poet ex- 
preſſes himſelf; and the thought, trivial as it is 
in proſe, is formed by his verſes into an eloquent 
ſpeech, which ſtrikes our imagination, and im- 
prints it ſelf on our memory. 


Pour moi, je futs plus fiere, & 80 as olive 


aiſee, 
D' arracher un bemmage à mille autres offert, 
Et d entrer dans un caur de toutes parts ouvert. 
Mais de faire flechir un courage inflexible, 
| * The death of Pompey. 3 | 
2 | De 
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De porter la donteur dans une ame inſenſible, 
D' enchainer un captif de ſes fers ttonn?, 

Contre un Joug qui lui plalt vainement mutinè, 
Voila ce qui me plait, voila ce qui mirrite. 


But I thefe eaſy conqueſts can deſpiſe, 

To force a tribute from a vulgar breaſt, 

Or ftorm a heart that's open on all ſides. 

But ts fubdue a proud obdurate mind, 

To give a ſenſe of pain to cruel ſouls, 

To lead a captive at his chains ſurpriz'd, 

Rebelling vainly gainſt a pleaſing yoke, 
This is my chief ambition and delight. 


Theſe verſes imprint five different images il in our | 


imagination. 

Were a perſon to tell us, in ſimple terms, 
« I ſhall die in the village where L was born ; 
his ſpeech would have nothing in it that is 
affecting. Death is the fate of all mankind, 
and to finiſh one's days in the place where 
they began, is a lot reſerved for the happieft of 
mortals. The abbot Chaulieu preſents us never - 
dbeleſs with this yery thought, dreſſed up — 
chat render it extremely moving. 

Fontenay, lieux delicieu r, 

On je vis & abord In lumiere, 
Biontòs au bout de ma carriere 
Chez toi je Joindrai nes ayeux. 
Mufes, qui dans ce lieu champtire, | 
Avec ſain me Lites nourrir. 
Beaux arbres qui m aveꝝ vu naitre, 
Bientòt vous me verrez mourir. 
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O Fontenay! thou feet retreat! / 
Where firſt I breath'd this vital air, 
| Amidſt thy ſhades relentleſs fate, 
Will quickly flop life's full career. 


Ye Muſes, who firſt deign'd to fold | 
My infant limbs, and form my heart, 

Ye trees, ye flow'rs ! you'll ſoon behold, 
This fleeting ſoul from hence depart. 


% 
1 8 


Theſe apoſtrophes make me imagine I behold the 
poet in converſation with the Deities and groves 
of the place. Methinks I ſee” them touched 
with the tidings he brings; and the impreſſion 
he makes on them, raiſes a like emotion in my 
boſom. 

The art of moving and verſiading nd 
conſiſts principally in knowing how to make a 
good. uſe of theſe images. The very ſevereſt 
writer, who profeſſes moſt ſeriouſly, that he in- 
tends to employ nothing but plain reaſon to con- 
vince us, ſoon finds, that to carry his point he 
muſt move us ; and that, for this end, he muſt 
ſet before us. the pictures of the objects he treats 
of. Father Mallebranche, one of the greateſt 
ſticklers for ſtrict reaſoning, we have had in 
France, has wrote againſt the contagious diſorder 
of ſtrong imaginations, whoſe art of ſeducing 
conſiſts in the fecundity of their images, and in 
the talent they have of giving a lively picture 
of their objects. But you muſt not expect dry 
reaſonings in this father 8 albu, ſuch as exclude 


* Inquiry after, truth, Book 2. Part 3. r 
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all figures capable of moving and ſeducing us, and 
are ſtrictly confined to the ſole ſtrength and effi- 
cacy of argument. This very diſcourſe is full of 
images and pictures, with which he ſpeaks to our 
imagination againſt the abuſe of the imagination. 
The poetic ſtyle conſtitutes the principal diffe- 
rence between verſe and proſe. Numbers of me- 
taphors, that would be — too bold in the 
moſt elevated oratorial ſtyle, are received into 
poetry. Images and figures ought likewiſe to be 
more frequently admitted in moſt ſorts of poetry, 
than in oratorial diſcourſes. That rhetoric, which 
attempts to convince our reaſon, muſt always 
preſerve an air of moderation and ſincerity. The 
caſe is otherwiſe with reſpect to poetry, whoſe chief 
aim is to move us, preferable to every other con- 
ſideration, and who will grant, if you deſire it, 

that ſhe is frequently defective in ſincerity. Tis 
therefore the ſtyle that forms the poet, and not 
the rhime and the cæſura. According to Horace, 
one may be a poet tho he writes in proſe; and 
ſeveral are frequently proſe- authors, tho' they 
write in verſe. Quintilian gives ſo complete an 
explication of the nature and uſe of images and 
figures towards the end of his eighth book, 
and in the beginning of the following, that he 
leaves nothing to be done after him, except it be 
to admire his good ſenſe and penetration. 
This moſt important part of poetry is at the 
ſame time the moſt difficult. A poet has need of 
a divine fire, not for rhime, but for the inventing 
of images capable of repreſenting perfectly what 
| > | he 
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he intends to ſay, and for finding expreſſions 
proper to give them an exiſtence, An indiffe- 
rent poet may by dint of conſultation and labor 
form a regular plan, and beftow a decency 
of manners upon his perſonages ; but *tis he on- 
ly who is bleſſed with the genius of the art, that 
is capable of ſupporting his verſes with continual 
fictions, and with freſh images riſing at every pe- 
riod. A man of no genius, falls quickly into a fri- 
gidity, owing to figures which have no juſtneſs, and 
convey no clear idea of their object; or elſe he 
dwindles into the ridicule ariſing from figures 
quite diſproportionable to the ſubject. Such, for in- 
ſtance, are the figures uſed by the Carmelite author 
of the poem of St Mary Magdalen, which fre- 
quently form groteſque images, where the poet 
ought to preſent us with ſuch only as are of 
a ſerious nature, The advice of a friend may 
indeed prevail upon us to ſuppreſs fore impro- 


per or ill contrived figures; but it cannor inſpire 


us with a genius neceffary for the inventing of 
ſuch as are proper for our purpoſe. ' A friend's 
aſſiſtance, as we ſhall obſerve when we come to 
treat of genius, cannot make a poet; the meſt 
it can do, is to help to improve him. 

A very ſlender reflection on the fate of French 
poems publiſhed within theſe fourſcore years, will 
be ſufficient to convince us, that the principal me- 
rit of a poem conſiſts in the agreement and con- 
rinuity of ſuch images and pictures as are there 
diſplayed. The character of the poetic ſtyle 
has abvays decided the. good or bad ſucceſs of 


Pe 
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poems, even of thoſe which, by their length, 
ſeem to have the greateſt dependance on the 
ceconomy of the plan, on the diſtribution of the 
action, and on the decency of the manners. 
There are two tragedies written by the great 
Corneille, whoſe ceconotny and moſt part of the 
characters are extremely defective; which are the 
Cid, and the death of Pompey. One might even 


conteſt with the latter piece the title of tragedy. 


The public notwithſtanding, charmed with the 


ſtyle of theſe pieces, cannot help admiring them, 
and even prefer them to ſeveral others, whoſe 
manners are ſuperior, and whoſe plan is regular. 


All the critical arguments in the world will ne- 


ver convince them, that they are miſtaken in tak- 
ing thoſe two tragedies for excellent pieces, which, 
for theſe fourſcore years, have conſtantly drawn 
tears from the ſpectators. But as the author of 
the Engliſh tragedy of Cato ſays : Engizfh poets 
have ſuccecded much better in the ſtyls than in the 
ſentiments of their tragedies. Their language is 
very often noble and ſonorous, but the ſin/t either 
very trifling or very common. On the contrary, in tht 
ancient tragedies, and indeed in thoſe of Corneille 
and Racine, tho* the expreſſions are very great, it 
is the thought that bears them up and ſwells them. 
For my own part, I prefer a noble ſentiment that 
is depreſſed with homely language, infinitely be- 


fore a vulgar one that is blown up with all the 


ſound and energy of language 
* Spectator, April 14, 1711. Ne 39. 


The 
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The Maid of Orleans written by Chapelain, and 
Clouis done by Deſmarets, are epic poems, whoſe 
conſtitution and manners are unqueſtionably ſu- 

perior to thoſe of the two tragedies above- men- 
tioned. Beſides, their incidents, which form the 
moſt agreeable part of our hiſtory, ought to be 
much more engaging with regard to the French 
nation, than events that have happened a great 
while ago in Spain or Egypt. And yet every 
body knows the ill ſucceſs of thoſe two epic 
poems; which we can attribute to nothing elſe, 
but to the defect of their poetic ſtyle. One ſcarce 
finds in either of them a natural ſentiment * 
ble of engaging us. 

With regard to the images, Deſ marets 1, | 
himſelf every where in chalking out chimeras ; and 
Chapelain, in his barbarous ſtyle, draws none but 
lame and imperfect figures. All their paintings 
ſeem to be from Gothic originals. Hence pro- 
ceeds the only defect of the Maid of Orleans, a 
defect which, as Boileau ſays, even its greateſt ad- 
vocates muſt agree to; which is, that it will not 
bear reading. 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 


07 the motive of | reading poetry : that rea- 
ders do not look for en in poems, as 
in other books. 


H E gentlemen of the profeſſion are the 
only people who make a regular ſtudy 
of the reading of the poets. We have obſerved 
already, that the generality of thoſe, who have 
done with the college diſcipline, read them only 
for amuſenient ; and not, as one reads hiſtorians 
and philoſophers, for inſtruction. Tis true there 


may be uſeful leſſons drawn ſometimes from the 


peruſal of a poem; yet it is not the ny of 
| thoſe lefſons that engages people to read it. 

We are therefore actuated by a quite contrary 
motive in reading a poem, from what we are in 
peruſing any other book. In reading a hiſtory, 
for example, we look upon its ſtyle, as only an 
acceſſary part. The matter of importance is its 
truth and the ſingularity of thoſe facts, with which 


it acquaints us. In peruſing a poem, we do not 
conſider the inſtructions we may chance to receive 


from thence as the principal part. *Tis the ſtyle 
that is of the greateſt importance, for the plea- 
ſure and amuſement of the reader ariſe from 
thence. Had the poetic ſtyle of the romance 
of Telemachus been flat and inſipid, very few 


readers 
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readers would be at the trouble of reading the 
whole work thro*, were it even to abound with 
the ſame uſeful inſtructions. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that I have ſpoken 
here, with regard only to thoſe that profeſſedly 
ſtudy; for, as to ſuch as read chiefly for ame. 
ment, and ſecondly for inſtruction (which is never- 
theleſs the uſe that three parts out of four make 
of their reading) they chuſe rather to read hiſto- 
rical books written in an engaging ſtyle, than 
ill-written hiſtories, tho' full of exactneſs and eru- 
dition. Numbers are directed by this taſte, even 
in the choice of philoſophical works, and of books 
of other ſciences of a more ſerious nature than 
philoſophy. Hence it is eaſy to judge, whether 
the public ought not to conclude that poem to be 
the beſt, which affords them moſt pleaſure. 

Men therefore, who read poems only to amuſe 
themſelves agreably with fictions, are carried 
away of courſe by the actual pleaſure of read- 
ing, They give way to the impreſſions they 
receive from that part of the poem which 
they are actually ingaged in. When'a pal 
ſage ſtrikes their fancy, they never ſuſpend their 
pleaſure to reflect, whether it contains no de- 
fects contrary to rules. If they happen to light - 
on ſome very groſs and palpable error, their 
pleaſure is indeed for that minute interrupted. 
They may chance to rail then againſt the poet; 
but they are ſoon reconciled to him, when they 
have got over the defective paſſage, and have re- 
commenced 


o 
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tommenced to taſte the pleaſure of new beauties. 
Actual pleaſure, which has ſo great an empire over 
man, as to make him forget paſt misfortunes, and 
render him blind to future calamities, may cancel 
the memory of the moſt ſhocking blunders of 
a poem, when they are once out of fight. With 
reſpect to thoſe relative faults which are diſcover- 
ed only by going back and reflecting upon what 
we have ſeen, they cauſe but a very ſmall abate- 
ment in the pleaſure of the reader or the ſpecta- 
tor, even when he reads or ſees the piece, after 
having been previouſly inſtructed of its defects. 
Thoſe who have read the criticiſms on the Cid, 
are not the leſs pleaſed with the acting of this 
tragedy. * 

In fact, an event which a tragic poet has left 
too eaſy to be foreſeen, by giving it a coarſe pre- 


paration, will be capable nevertheleſs of moving 


us, if it be well managed. Though the events in 
Polieuctes and Athalia do not really ſurprize ſuch 
as have frequently ſeen thoſe tragedies, yet they 
always draw tears from the ſpectators. The mind 
ſeems to forget the particular events of a tragedy 
whoſe fable it is acquainted with, in order to have 
a more perfect enjoy ment of the pleaſure ariſing 
from the ſurprize cauſed by thoſe unexpected events. 
Something of this nature muſt certainly be the 
caſe; for, after having ſeen the tragedy of Mithri- 
dates twenty times acted, one is as much ſtruck 
with the ſudden return of this prince, when an- 
nounced at the end of the firſt act, as if this inci- 


dent of the piece occaſioned a real ſurprize. Our 
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memory therefore appears ſuſpended at the ſpecta- 
cle, and we ſeem to have no deſire of coming at 
the knowledge of the events before they are made 
public. We avoid anticipating our intelligence; 
and, as what we have ſeen at other repreſenta- 
tions eſcapes our memories, ſo we may likewiſe for- 
get what a poet's indiſcretion has made him prema- 
turely reveal. Does the allurement of pleaſure find 
it ſo difficult a taſk to ſtifle the voice of reaſon ? 
In fine, if the charms of coloring are ſo pow- 
erful, as to make us fall in love with Baſſano's 
pieces, notwithſtanding the enormous faults with 
which they abound, contrary to ordonnance and 
deſign, and contrary to poetic and pictureſque 
probability; if, I ſay, the * of coloring make 
us admire them, tho' theſe very faults are before 
our eyes at the time we commend them; one may 
eaſily conceive how the allurements of a poetic 
ſtyle can ſuſpend the memory of ſuch defects as 
we have perceived in the peruſal of a poem. 
From what has been hitherto explained, it fol- 
lows, that the beſt poem is that which engages us 
moſt; that which bewitches us ſo far, as to conceal 
from us the greateſt part of its faults, and to 
make us even willingly forget thoſe we have 
ſeen, and with which we have been offended. 
Now a poem engages us always in proportion to 
the charms of its ſtyle. Hence people will always 
prefer a poem, that moves them, to a regular 
piece; and hence we prefer the Cid to ſo many 
other tragedies. If we have a mind therefore to 
reduce things to their true principle, tis by the 
oy | | ſtyle 
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ſtyle we muſt form a judgment of the poem, 
rather than by its regularity and * of 
manners. 

Our neighbours the Italians have two epic 
poems in their language, . Gieruſalemme li- 
berata of Taſſo, and the * Rolando furioſo of 
Arioſto, which, like the Iliad and ZEneid, are 
received and read in all parts of Europe. Taf- 
ſo's poem is commended for the decency of its 
manners, the ſuitableneſs and dignity of its cha- 
raters, the oeconomy of its plan; and, in a 
word, the regularity of the piece, I ſhall men- 
tion nothing concerning the manners, characters, 
decency, and plan of Arioſto's poem. Homer 
was a geometrician in compariſon to him,. and 
every body knows the title © which cardinal d' Eſte 
gave to the ſhapeleſs aſſemblage of ill-patched 
ſtories which compoſe the Rolando furioſo. 
unity of action is ſo little obſerved, that they 
have been obliged in the later editions, to - point 
out by a marginal note placed near the paſſage 
where the poet interrupts his ſtory, the part of 
the poem where he recommences it, that the 
reader may follow the thread of the narration. 
This has been of great ſervice to the public ; for 
Arioſto is ſeldom read twice in order, that is, 


a Feruſalem delivered. 

d Mad or frantic Rowland. 

e The cardinal's compliment to Atioſto, upon the reading 
of his poem, was, ove diavels, antfjer Lodovico, hai trovato 
tante coglionorie? that is, Where the devil, Lewis, did you find 

fuch a heap of trumpery and rubbiſh ? 
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paſſing from the firſt canto to the ſecond, atid 
from the ſecond to the reſt ſucceſſively, but by 


following, without any regard to the order of the 
books, the different ſtories, which he has rather 


incorporated than united. Nevertheleſs the Ita- 
lians, generally ſpeaking, prefer Arioſto conſide- 
rably to Taſſo. The academy of the Cruſca, 
after having examined the cauſe in form, has made 
an authentic deciſion, which adjudges the firſt 
ſeat to Arioſto among the Italian epic poets. The 
moſt zealous advocate for Taſſo acknowledges 
he attacks the general opinion, and that the pub- 
lic has already given it in favor of Arioſto, ſe- 


duced by the bewitching charms of his poetic 


ſtyle, In this reſpe& it certainly ſurpaſſes the 
poetry of Taflo's Jeruſalem, whoſe figures are 
frequently unſuitable to the paſſage, to which 
he applies them, and have oftentimes more ſhow 
than truth, I mean that they ſurprize and 
dazzle the imagination, but do not draw ſuch 
images as are proper to engage us. This is 
what Boileau calls the finſel of Taſſo, a cenſure 


that has been generally approved of, except by 


ſome few of Taſſo's own countrymen. As for 
the poet himſelf, from whom- the dreams of this 
opera are taken, ſays Mr. ' Addiſon, ſpeaking 
of an Italian opera, the ſubject whereof had been 
borrowed of Taſſo, I muſt intirely agree with 
Monſieur Boileau that one verſe in Virgil is worth 


all the clincant or tinſel of Taſſo*. Tis true 


* Camillo Pellegrini, p. 11. 
„ Spectator the G&th of March, Ne. 5. 
not- 
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notwithſtanding, if I be allowed to continue the 
figure, that we diſcover very frequently the fineſt 
gold intermixt with this tinſel. 

It would be in vain to attempt to make the Ita» 
lians alter their opinion upon this point ; and were 
a foreigner to take it into his head to cenſure their 
depravity of taſte, *tis uncertain what anſwer they 
would make. Perhaps their reply would be the 
ſame as that which was made by our predeceſſors, 
when endeavours were uſed to diminiſh their 
eſteem for the Cid. Other people's reaſonings, 
they ſaid, may perſuade us indeed to the contrary 
of what we think, but not of what we feel. Now 
our very ſenſes tell us, which poem affords us 
moſt pleaſure. This is what I ſhall ſpeak of more 
at large, at the end of the ſecond part of this 
work. | 

The expreſſion ſeems to me to be the ſame 
thing in a picture, as the poetic ſtyle in a 
poem. I ſhould like to compare the coloring 
with that part of the poetic art, which conſiſts in 
ſuch a choice and arrangement of words, as pro- 
duce verſes that have an harmonious ſound. This 
branch of the poetic art may be called the me- 


Ehanic part of poetry. 
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CHAP, XXXV. 


Of the mechanic part of poetry, which conſiders 


words only as fimple ſounds, The advan- 
tages which poets, who write in Latin, have 
over ſuch as compoſe in French. 


S the poetic ſtyle confiſts in the choice and 

arrangement of words, conſidered as ſigns 
of our ideas; ſo the mechanic part of poetry 
lies in the election and diſpoſition of words, re- 


garded as ſimple ſounds, without any reſpect to 


their ſignification. Wherefore, as the poetic ſtyle 
conſiders words with reference to their ſignifica- 
tion, which renders them more or leſs adapted 
to the exciting of particular ideas; ſo the mecha- 
nic part of poetry eonſiders them only as more 
or leſs harmonious ; and inaſmuch as being va- 
riouſly combined they form rough or melo- 
dious phraſes in the pronunciation. The end 
which the poetic ſtyle propoſes to itſelf is the 
drawing of images, and flattering the imagina- 
tion ; the deſign of the mechanic part of poetry 
is to pleaſe the ear by the harmony of its verſes. 
Some will therefore object, that their intereſts 
muſt be frequently oppoſite : I allow it; and 2 
perſon muſt be born a Poet to be able to recon- 
cile them. 

With regard to the mechanic part of French 


verſes, I ſhall include the remarks 1 have to 


* 


£2 make 
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make upon this ſubject, in the parallel I am 


going to draw between the Latin tongue and 


ours, in order to ſnew the advantage which the 
Latin poets have over the French in this branch of 
the art of poetry. It will not therefore be amiſs, 
to prove here in form, that the opinion of thoſe, 
who maintain the ſuperiority of the Latin poetry 
over the French with reſpect to the poetic ſtyle, 
as well as to the cadence and harmony of the verſe, 
is far from being erroneous. After having ſhewn, 
that the Latin is more adapted to the drawing of 
images than the French, by reaſon of its brevity 
and tranſpoſition, I ſhall produce ſeveral reaſons 
to evince that a perſon who compoſes verſes, has 
much greater advantages towards forwarding the 
numbers and harmony of his Latin lines, than a 
verſifier in the French tongue. 

The Latin, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is much con- 
ciſer than the French. If ſome Latin words are 


longer than their French ſynonymous ones, there 


are alſo divers French words, that are longer than 
their correſpondent terms in Latin: ſo that ba- 
lancing one with another, the French have no- 
thing in this reſpect to object againſt the La- 
tin. But the Latins decline their words in ſuch 
a manner, that the termination only points out 
the caſes. When we meet with the word Do- 
minus, we know by the termination, whether it 
be in the genitive, dative, or accuſative. It make; 
Domini in the genitive, Dominum in the accu- 
ſative. One may alſo know by its ending, whe- 
ther it be in the Plural or the ſingular, If ſome 

R 4 caſes 
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caſes happen to have the ſame termination, the' 
government of the verb prevents the reader from 
being miſtaken. The Latins likewiſe decline their 
nouns without the help of the articles le, du, &c. 
which we are obliged to uſe in our French declen- 
ſions, by reaſon we do not change the termina- 
tion with the caſe. Thus we ſay in French le mai- 
ire, au mailre. 

The Latins conjugate alſo their verbs, as they 
decline their nouns. The termination diſtinguiſhes 
the tenſe, perſon, mood, and number. It ſome 
terminations happen to be alike, the ſenſe of 
the phraſe removes the ambiguity. At twelve 
years old one is ſeldom miſtaken in it, and at four- 
teen it does not cauſe the leaſt heſitation, In 
French the moſt part of the tenſes of the verbs 
are obliged to be conjugated with the help of two 
other verbs, which are therefore called auxiharies, 
and are the poſſeſſive verb Avoir, and the ſubſtan- 
tive verb Etre. If the Latins are forced to have 
recourſe to an auxiliary verb, in order to conjugate 
ſome tenſes of the paſſive, we are almoſt always 


_ obliged to employ two for that very purpoſe. To 


render the Latin amatus fui, we muſt ſay, j at 
ete aime. In the conjugating of French verbs we 


are likewiſe forced to call in the aſſiſtance of the 


pronouns, je, tu, il, and their plural numbers. 
Beſides, we are not allowed to ſuppreſs the pre- 
poſition, which the Latins generally omitted: 
thus they ſay, illum enſe occidit; but we, to expreſs 
theſe three words, muſt ſay in French, il le tua 
avec une epre, Wherefore it is as clear that the 

1 French 
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French is eſſentially more prolix than the Latin, as 
it is evident that one circle is larger than another, 
when it requires a greater extent of compaſſes ta 
meaſure it. 

If ſome body ſhould alledge, that there are La- 
tin verſions from the French which are longer than 
their originals; I anſwer, that this exceſs in the 
tranſlation proceeds either from the nature of 
the ſubject treated in the original, or from the 
fault of the tranſlator ; but that nothing can be 
concluded from thence againſt the brevity of the 
Latin tongue. 

In the firſt place, a Latin tranſlator, that is but 
indifferently verſed in this language, upon not 
recollecting ſpeedily the Latin word proper for 
expreſſing the French, inſtead of ſearching for 
it in a dictionery, takes it into his head to ren- 


der it by a circumlocution. Hence it is that 


boys exerciſes are generally longer than the 
French dictated by their, maſter. In the ſecond 
place it may happen, that the Latin tranſlator of 
a French hiſtorian cannot find ſynonymous terms 
in the Latin tongue, for ſeveral French words 
uſed in giving a detail of a ſiege, of a ſea-fight, 
or of a ſeſſion of parliament, As the Ro- 
mans had no knowledge of thoſe things which 
the tranſlator is to treat of, they conſequently 
had no terms proper for denoting their ſignifica- 
tion. Thus they had no words to expreſs a mor- 
tar, or the ſaliant angle of a counterſcarp, becauſe 
theſe are things they were unacquainted with in 
thoſe times. The tranſlator is therefore obliged 
tg 
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to have recourſe to a circumlocution, and to make 
uſe of ſeveral words in rendering what a French 
writer might have expreſſed in one. But this 
would be only an accidental prolixity, ſuch as 
that of a Frenchman, who, were he obliged to 
make a narrative of a feaſt given by Lucullus, or 
the deſcription of a combat of gladiators, would 
be of courſe reduced to talk of ſeveral things 
that have no particular name in our tongue. 
Wherefore the Latin is more conciſe than the 
French, when the ſubject treated is ſuch as has an 
equal advantage of terms in both languages. Now 
nothing contributes more than brevity to the ener- 
gy of a phraſe. Words are like metals uſed in the 
ſetting of diamonds ; the leſs metal is uſed, the 
more ſhow is made by the diamond, An image 
comprized in fix words ſtrikes in a more lively 
manner, and has a quicker effect, than that which 
to finiſh it takes up ten. All our beſt poets have 
aſſured me, that this is a truth which will never 
be conteſted by any judicious writer. 
The Latin has not only the advantage over the 
French with regard to the poetic ſtyle, but more- 
over it infinitely ſurpaſſes it in the mechanic part 
of poetry, and this for four reaſons. The La- 
tin words are more graceful than the French in 
ſeveral reſpects. Tis eaſter to make an harmo- 
nious compoſition in Latin than in French. The 
rules of Latin poetry lay not fo much reſtraint up- 
on the poet, as the French poetry does. And fi- 
nally, the obſerving of the rules of Latin poetry 
throws a greater variety of beauties into the _=_ 
1 | 
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than the conforming to the rules of French poe- 
Let us enlarge a little upon the truth of 
theſe four articles. 

In the firſt place the Latin words are more grace- 
ful than the French in two reſpects. Words may 
be conſidered either as ſigns of our ideas, or as 
ſimple ſounds. Conſidered as ſigns of our ideas, 
they are ſuſceptible of two different beauties. The 
firſt is that of exciting in our minds an agrea- 
ble idea. In this reſpect the words of all lan- 
guages are upon an equality. Thus the word 
perturbator, which ſounds ſo well to the ear, is 
not more graceful in Latin, than brouillon is in 
French ; becauſe they both excite the ſame idea. 
The ſecond beauty is the particular relation that 
words bear to the idea they ſignify. + This is the 
imitating in ſome meaſure - the inarticulate ſound, 
which we ſhould make to ſignify it. But this re- 
quires ſome explication. 

Men convey their conceptions to one another 
by ſounds artificial, or natural. Artificial ſounds 
are articulate words, which men who ſpeak the 
ſame language, have agreed to ule in the expreſ- 
fing of their ideas. Hence it comes that ſome 
words bear a ſignification only amongſt a particu- 
lar number of men, A French word has a ſig- 
nification only amongſt thoſe who underſtand 
French ; wherefore it excites no manner of idea 
when this language is not underſtood. When men 
firſt formed theſe artificial ſounds, each time they 
ſet about making a new language; they muſt have 

followed the inſtin& of nature, in doing what is 
practiſed 
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practiſed even in our days, by ſuch az are at a 
loſs for a word they want, in order to expreſs any 
particular thing. They ſtrive to make themſelves 
underſtood either by mimicking the ſound which 
that thing makes, or by mixing with ſuch an im- 
perfect ſound as they are able to form, ſome tone 
that has the greateſt likeneſs or affinity poſſible 
with the object, the idea of which they want ta 
convey without being able to name it. Tis thus 
a foreigner, ignorant of the French name for thun- 
der would ſupply the want of this word by ſome 
ſound reſembling as much as poſſible the noiſe of 
this meteor. Tis thus, in all probability, the 
ancient Gauls formed the name of cocg, which 
we uſe now in the ſame ſignification as they, to 
imitate by the ſound of the word, the noiſe this 
bird makes by intervals. Thus likewiſe they 
formed the word bec, which had the ſame ſigni- 
fication among them as it has with us. 

Theſe mimic ſounds muſt have been principally 
uſed, when there was occaſion for giving names 
.to ſighs, laughs, groans, and all the inarticulate 
expreſſions of our ſentiments and paſſions, *Tis 
not conjecturally we know that the Greeks uſed 
them in this manner. Quintilian * tells us ex- 
preſly, that they had uſed them thus, and com- 
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mends them for their invention. Now the ſounds, 
which theſe words imitate, are ſigns inſtituted by na- 
ture itſelf, to ſignify the paſſions and other things 
whereof they are ſigns; and 'tis from her they 
draw their ſignification and energy. In fact, they 
are pretty near the ſame in all countries, ſimilar 
in this reſpect to the cries of animals. This 
however is certain, that if the ſounds by which 
men expreſs their ſurprize, joy, grief and other 
paſſions, be not intirely the ſame 1n all pla- 
ces; they have at leaſt ſo great a likeneſs, that 
every body underſtands them *. This is, if the 
expreſſion be indulged me, a money that is coin- 
ed in nature's mint, and current amongſt all 


nations. 


It follows therefore, that words which imitate the 
ſound they ſignify, or the ſound which we ſhould na- 
turally make, in order to expreſs the thing whereof 
they are the eſtabliſhed ſign, or that have any other 
relation to the thing ſignified ; have a much ſtronger 
energy than thoſe which bear no other affinity to 
the thing ſignified, than that which has been autho- 
rized by cuſtom. A word that has ſome natural re- 


lation to the thing ſignified, is much quicker in rai- 


ſing an idea thereof. The ſign which has receiv- 
ed part of its force and ſignification from nature, 
is more PROM: and operates more effectually 


Y . in tanta per omnes gentes nationeſque linguæ diver- 


fitate, hie mibi omnium hominum communis ſermo videatur. 
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upon us, than one which owes all its energy to 
chance, or to the caprice of the inſtitutor. 

Mother-languages, which have been ſo called 
by reaſon of their not being derived from any 
other tongue, but for having been formed of 
the jargon, which men who lived. in neigh- 
bouring huts had invented, ſhould naturally con- 
tain a greater number of theſe mimic words, 
than the derivative tongues. Upon the form- 
ing of the latter; chance, as well as the con- 
dition of the organs of ſuch as compoſe them, 
(which differs according to the air and climate 
of each country) the manner alſo in which the 
old language is blended with the new, and in 
fine, the genius which preſides at its birth, are 
the cauſe that the pronunciation of moſt of the 
mimic words comes to be altered. Thus they 
loſe the energy they were poſſeſſed of before in 
conſequence of the natural relation of their ſound 
to the thing, whereof they were inſtituted ſigns, 
Hence the advantage proceeds which mother- 
tongues have over derivative languages. Hence 
thoſe, for inſtance, who underſtand the Hebrew 
are charmed with the energy of the words of this 
primitive tongue. 

Now tho' the Latin itſelf be a language deriv- 
ed from the Greek and the Tuſcan, nevertheleſs 
it is a mother-tongue with reſpect to the French; 
the greateſt part of whoſe words are derived from 
the Latin. Wherefore notwithſtanding ſeveral 
Latin words be leſs energetical than thoſe of 
the language, from which they are derived, => 
| | mu 
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muſt yet be more emphatical than the French. 
Beſides, the genius of our language is extremely 
timorous, and very ſeldom attempts to break thro? 
rules, to attain to ſuch beauties as it would acquire 
were it leſs exact and ſcrupulous. 

We obſerve therefore that ſeveral words, 
which have ſtill a mimic nature in the Latin, 
have no ſuch thing in the French. Our word, 
burlement, does not expreſs the howling of the 
wolf in the ſame manner as ululatus, from whence 
it is derived, when it is pronounced ooloolatus, 
as ſeveral nations pronounce it. The ſame ma 
be ſaid with regard to the words fngultus, ge- 
mitus, and a vaſt number of others. The 
French words are not ſo energetical as the La- 
tin, from whence they are borrowed. I was 
therefore in the right to ſay, that the greateſt 
part of the Latin words are more graceful than 
the French, even examining them only as ſigns 
of our ideas, | 

With regard to words conſidered as ſimple 
ſounds that bear no ſignification, certain it is that 
in this reſpect ſome pleaſe more, and conſe- 
quently are more graceful and agreable than 
others. Words, compoſed of ſounds, which of 
themſelves and by their mixture are more plea- 
ſing to the ear, ought naturally to be more agre- 
able than others in which the ſounds are not fo 
happily combined; and this, as I have obſerved, 
without any reſpect to their ſignification. Wall 
any one deny that the French word compagnon is 
not more pleaſing to the ear, than that of collegue, 


tho? 
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tho' with regard to their ſignification, the word col. 
legue conveys a nobler idea than compagnon ? Com- 
mon ſoldiers, and the loweſt of mechanics and la- 
borers have companions; but magiſtrates only have 
collegues. For as ſyllables, according to the ob- 
ſer vation of Quintilian *, are rendered ſonorous by 
the full and open ſound of their letters, ſo words be- 
come harmonious and agreable to the ear in propor- 
tion to the ſound and harmony of their ſyllables, 
There are more of theſe ſonorous ſyllables in the 
word compagnon than in collegue; and one of our 
beſt poets *, and what makes moſt for our pur- 
Poſe, one of our beſt verſifiers, has choſen rather 
to make uſe of the word compagnon than of 
collegue, in a phraſe where collegue was the proper 
word. He availed himſelf of that maxim of Ci- 
cero, which permits us ſometimes to ſacrifice our 
rules and even a part of the ſenſe to the charms 
of harmony. Impetratum eſt, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
ſome Latin words, 2 conſuetudine, ut ſuavitatis 
cauſa peccare liceret. 

Now, generally ſpeaking, Latin wand have a 
better ſound than the French. The final ſyllables 
of words, which make a more ſenſible impreſſion 
than others, becauſe of the pauſe with which they 
are generally followed, are, commonly ſpeak- 

ing, more ſonorous and varied in Latin, Too 


« Nam ut Hllabe e litteris melizs ſenantibus clariores ſunt, 
ita verba e ſyllabis magis vocalia & gud plus guæ que ſpiritw 
habet, eò auditu pulchrior, Qu1xT Inſt, lib. 8. c. 5. 
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many of our French words are terminated with 
what we call our e feminine. The French words 
are therefore, generally ſpeaking, inferior in beau- 
ty to the Latin, whether they be examined as ſigns 
of ideas, or whether they be conſidered as ſimple 
ſounds. This is my firſt reaſon for maintain- 
ing, that the Latin tongue is fitter for poetry than 
the French. 

My ſecond reaſon is drawn from the conſtruc- 
tion of theſe two languages. The Latin ſyntax 
allows us to invert the natural order of words, 
and to tranſpoſe them, till we have hit upon an 
arrangement, in which they will bear pronouncing 
with eaſe, and even cauſe an agreable melody. 
But in our conſtruction, the caſe of a noun can- 
not be marked diſtinctly in a phraſe, but by the 
help of the natural order of conſtruction, and by the 
rank there given to the word: For example, we 
ſay le pere in French, as well in the accuſative as 
in the nominative. Were I to put le pere be- 
fore the verb, when it is in the accuſative, the 
phraſe would be mere nonſenſe. We are there- 
fore obliged, under the penalty of becoming 
unintelligible, to give the firſt place to the nomi- 
native of the verb, the next to the verb, and the 
following to the noun in the accuſative. Tis 
thus the rules of conſtruction, and not the prin- 
ciples of harmony, decide the arrangement of 
words in a French period. Tranſpofitions may 
indeed be admitted in our language in ſome parti- 
cular caſes ; but with two reſtrictions which the 
Latins were not ſubject to. In the firſt place the 
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French tongue allows only of the tranſpoſition of 
the members of a period, and not of the words 
which compoſe theſe members. The order of 
conſtruction muſt always be obſerved, which is 
unneceſſary in Latin, where each word may be 
tranſpoſed. Secondly, we require a circumſpec- 
tion in our poets, even when they uſe ſuch 
tranſpoſitions as are allowed them. Inverſions 
and tranſpoſitions that are poetic licences in French, 


are the common order and diſpoſition of words 


in the Latin. 

And yet the phraſes of the French tongue 
ſtand naturally more in need of tranſpoſitions to 
render them harmonious, than thoſe of the Latin. 
One half of our words terminate in vowels, and 
of theſe the ſilent e is the only one that admits 
of eliſion in caſe of a concurrence with a vowel 
which begins the following word. We pro- 
nounce therefore without any difficulty le 
aimable; but the other vowels which are not 
ſtruck off, when meeting with a vowel com- 
mencing the ſubſequent word, occaſion ſuch a 
concurrence of ſound, as is very diſagreable in 
the pronunciation. Theſe concurrences interrupt 
its continuity, and diſconcert its harmony. The 


following expreſſions are an inftance of this bad 


effect. L'amitiè abandounte, la fiert? opulente, 
L'ennemi idolatre. We are ſo well convinced, 
that the colliſion of the ſound of thoſe vowels is 
diſagreable in the pronunciation, that the com- 


bination of ſuch words are expreſly forbidden in 


the rules of our poetry. | 
I 3 Theſe 
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Theſe rules prohibit the connexion of words 
which begin and end with vowels, that cannot be 

pronounced without an hiatus. This difficulty 
does not occur in the Latin. In this language all 
the vowels admit of an elifion, when a'word ter- 
minated by a vowel meets, a word which com- 
mences With another. Beſides, a Latin writer may 
eafily avoid this diſagreable colliſion by the help 
of his inverſion, whereas it is very rare that one 
can get rid of this difficulty in French by means 
of ſuch an expedient. There is very ſeldom any 
other reſource left, but that of altering the 
word which interrupts the harmony of the phraſe. 
He is therefore obliged frequently to ſacrifice the 
energy of the ſenſe to the harmony of the phraſe, 
or elſe to make the latter fall a victim to the for- 
mer. Nothing is more difficult than to preſerve 
the reſpective rights of ſenſe and harmony, when 
we write in French, ſo great is the claſhing of their 
ſeveral intereſts. 

The Latin tranſpoſition leads eaſily to a diſcovery 
of the variety of ſounds, and of ſuch a mixture of 
them, as is moſt agreable to the ear. Without this 
variety there can be no true harmony in a period. 
The fineſt ſounds become diſagreable, when they 
ſucceed one another by frequent repetition. When 
they are interrupted by a change, *tis then they 

form the ornament of the phraſe, It happens 
alſo, that ſome ſounds offend the ear, upon ſtriking 
it immediately after a particular ſort of ſounds, 
though they would have pleaſed had they ſuc- 
ceeded immediately after ſome others. The rea- 
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ſon is, becauſe the foldings, which the organs of 
ſpecch are obliged to make in order to articy- 
late particular ſyllables, do not permit thoſe or- 
gans to fold again ſo eaſily as it is neceſſary they 
ſhould, to articulate with eaſe the ſubſequent ſyl- 
lables. Ic has been long ſince obſerved, that the 
pronunciation. which 1s troubleſome to the mouth 
of the ſpeaker, is of courſe diſagreable to the audi- 


tor's ear. Hence we are mechanically offended 


with the pronunciation of a man, who utters with 
difficulty ſome words of a foreign language, and 
is frequently obliged to force his organs, in order 
to ſqueeze out ſounds which he has not the habit 
of forming. Our firſt motion, which even the rules 
of civility. in ſeveral countries are hardly able to 
ſuppreſs, is to laugh and mimic him. 

From the reaſons hitherto alledged, it may be 
evidently concluded, that it is much eaſier for La- 
tin than French writers to form an harmonious 
alliance of ſounds, to range all the words of a 
phraſe in an agreable proximity, and in ſhort to 
attain to what Quintilian calls inoffenſam verborun 
copulam. This French phraſe le pere aime ſon 
fils cannot be written in any other order but as! 
have placed it ; whereas the words which com- 


poſe this phraſe, if rendered into Latin, may be 


ranged in four different manners, 

Thirdly, the rules of Latin poetry are eaſier 
to practiſe than thoſe of the French. The for- 
mer preſcribe a particular metre, and figure to 
each kind of verſe, This figure is compoſed of 2 
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fixt number of feet; the value of which is regu- 
lated. There are rules that limit the number of 
ſyllables in each foot, and likewiſe the length and 
brevity of thoſe ſyllables. When the rule hap- 
pens to leave the choice of an alternative, that is, 
the liberty of employing one foot inſtead of ano- 
ther in the figure; it points out at the ſame time 
what is to be done purſuant to the choice that 
is agreed upon. 

Theſe rules are nothing elſe in fact but the 
obſervations and practice of the beſt poets re- 
duced to method. Men began to make verſes, as 
Quintilian obſerves *, before there were any rules 
to direct them. The firſt eſſays were made, with- 
out conſulting any- other rules but the ear. Their 
reflections on thoſe verſes, whoſe numbers and 
harmony were pleaſing, and on ſuch as had a diſ- 
agreable cadence, were the firſt origin of the laws 
of verſification. Poetry therefore, like other arts, 
is nothing more, according to Tully b, than a me- 
thodical aſſemblage of principles eſtabliſhed by ge- 


neral conſent, in conſequence of the obſervations made 


on the effects of nature. All nations have had the 


a Sicut poema nemo dubitaverit imperito quadam initio fuſum, 
& aurium menſera & ſimiliter decurrentium ſpatiorum obſcr- 
wvatione efſe generatum, mox in eo repertos pedes .. . . Ante enim 
carmen ortum efl quam obſervatia carminis. Qu ix r. Inſt. I. . 


b Negue enim ipſe verſus ratione eſt cognitus, ſed natura atgue 
ſenſu quem dimenſa ratio docuit quid acciderit. Jia notatio na- 
ture, & animadverſio peperit artem, Cic. in oratore. 
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ſame view in their poetry, but they have not all 
made uſe of equal means to attain it. 

True it is that the rules of Latin poetry are 
much more numerous -than the French, by reaſon 
that they enter into a more particular detail of 
the nature of verſification ; but as thoſe rules are 
delineated, as it were, and their figures expreſſed 
by different characters, which mark the quantity of 
ſyllables, they are eaſy to comprehend and not 
difficult to retain, 

A few figures, as the Italian proverb obſerves, 
render every thing eaſy to be comprehended. Do 
not we ſee in fact, that boys know by heart, and 
are even capable of reducing to practice the rules 
of Latin poetry at the age of fifteen, notwith- 
ſtanding the Latin is to them a foreign lan- 
guage, a language they have learnt by rule and 
method ? When the Latin was a living tongue, 
thoſe who had a mind to write verſes, were al- 
ready acquainted with the uſe of quantity ; that 
is, with the length or brevity of ſyllables. Even 
now, the difficulty of learning this quantity muſt 


not be imputed to the Latin poetry. The know- 


ledge of quantity is requiſite even for thoſe that 
want only the right pronunciation of the Latin; as it 
is neceſſary to be acquainted with the quantity of 
ſyllables in our own mother language, to be able 
to ſpeak it with juſtneſs and propriety. 

As ſoon as the rules of the Latin poetry are known, 
nothing is eaſier than to range the words purſuant 
to the rules of a particular metre in this lan- 
guage, which admits of ſo arbitrary a tranſpo- 
ſition. — F&WP 
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The conſtruction of our French verſes is ſubject 
to four rules. In the firſt place, our verſes muſt 
be compoſed of a certain number of ſyllables, 
according to the kind of verſe. Secondly, our 
verſes of four, five, or ſix feet, ought to have a 
pauſe or cæſura. Thirdly, we ſhould avoid 
the concurrence of thoſe final and initial vowels, 
which admit of no eliſion. And laſtly, we 
muſt rhime. But the rhime alone becomes, 
thro* the ſubjection of the French phraſes to the 
natural order of words, as checking a reſtraint 
for an ingenious poet, as all the rules of Latin 
poetry. In effect we ſeldom obſerve, even in the 
moſt indifferent Latin poets, thoſe idle epithets 
that are employed as mere expletives to fill up 
the verſe ; but what numbers of them do not we 
meet with, even in our beſt poems, introduced by 
the ſole neceſſity of rhiming ? Without enlarg- 
ing any farther on this article of the difficulty of 
rhiming, the reader will give me leave to refer 
him to Boileau's epiſtle to Lewis the XIVth on 
the paſſage of. the Rhine; as alſo to the epiſtle 
written by the ſame poet to Moliere. There he 
will fee better than I can tell him, that if rhime be 
a ſlave whoſe duty it is to obey, yet it coſts a great 

dea] to reduce this flave to a proper ſtate of ſub- 


It is alſo incumbent upon our poets to ob- 
ſerve the cæſura and number of ſyllables, and 
to avoid the concurrence of thoſe which claſh 
with one another. For which reaſon we ſee 
numbers of Frenchmen who write Latin verſes 
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with greater eaſe and fluency than French. Now 
the leſs reſtraint a poet's imagination ſuffers 
from the mechanic part of his work, the more 
this imagination is capable of taking its flight. 
The leſs it is confined, the more liberty it has for 
invention. An artiſt, who can handle his inſtru- 
ments with eaſe, throws an elegance and pro- 
priety into his execution, which another that 


has not ſuch docile inſtruments cannot attain to. 


Wherefore the Latin writers, and particularly 
their poets, who have not been under the ſame 
reſtraint as ours, have known how to extract 
graces and beauties from their language, which it 
is almoſt impoſſible for our writers to draw from 
the French tongue. The Latins, for example, 
have been able to attain to what I ſhall call here 
mimic phraſes ; for there is a mimickry or imita- 
tation in phraſes, as well as in words. 

A man who wants words to expreſs ſome extra- 
ordinary noiſe, or to communicate a ſentiment 
with which he is touched, recurs naturally to the 
expedient of counterfeiting this very noiſe, and 
of expreſſing his ſentiments by inarticulate 
ſounds. We are led by a natural motion to 
deſcribe by thoſe inarticulate ſounds, the noiſe 


of a houſe tumbling down; the confuſed up- 


roar of a tumultuous aſſembly ; the counte- 
nance and diſcourſe of a man in a tranſport of 
choler, and ſeveral other ſuch like things. In- 
ſtint makes us thus ſupply the ſterility of our 
language, or the ſlowneſs of our imagination. 
"Thoſe, who are charged with the education of 


children, 
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children, are ſenſible of the care, that is requi- 
ſite to correct their inclination to theſe inar- 
ticulate ſounds, the practice of which we con- 
ſider as a vicious habit. Men, whoſe nature 
has not been improved by education, ſuch as 
ſavages and the dregs of the people, frequently uſe 
theſe inarticulate ſounds during their whole lives. 

I ſhall therefore give the appellation of mimic 
phraſes to thoſe that imitate, in ſome manner, ſuch 
inarticulate ſounds, as inſtinct would teach us to 
uſe in conveying the idea of things, which ſpeech 
expreſſes by articulate ſounds. The Latin au- 
thors abound in theſe mimic phraſes, which have 
been admired and quoted with encomiums by 
writers of the claſſic ages. They have been com- 
mended by the Romans under the reign of Auguſ- 
tus, who were competent judges of thoſe beauties. 


Such is the verſe of Virgil, in which Poliphemus 
is deſcribed, 


Monſtrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cut lumen 
ademptum. 


A monſtrous bulk, deform' d, depriv d of fi 22 
| DRY DEN. 


This verſe pronounced with a ſuppreſſion of 
thoſe ſyllables that admit of an eliſion, and with 
making the « ſound in the ſame manner as the 
Romans did, becomes, as it were, a monſtrous 
verſe. Such is alſo the following verſe of Perſius, 
where he ſpeaks of a ſnuffler; a verſe that can 
hardly be pronounced without muffüng. 


Rancidulum 
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anne nn balk de nare locutns. 
33 fat. 1, 


Some ſenſeleſs Phillis, in a broken note . 


* ng at "wh or croaking in bis throat. 
Dzvypex. 


The change which has happened in the pronunci. 
ation of the Latin tongue, has thrown a veil, in 
all probability, over ſome part of theſe beauties, 
but has not concealed them all. = 

Our poets, who have attempted to inrich their 
verſes with ſuch mimic phraſes, have not hit the 
taſte of the French ſo well as thoſe Latin poets 
ſucceeded with the Romans. Tis true Paſquier 
gives us ſeveral mimic phraſes of the French poets 
in the chapter of his reſearches, where he attempt; 
to prove, that the French tongue is as * 
as the Latin of the fine touches of poetry * ; but the 
examples produced by Paſquier are ſuffcient alone 
to refute his pro 

In fact, tho* mimic phraſes might have bids uſed 
by ſome of our poets, yet it is no ſort of proof of 
their goodneſs. They ſhould have been introduced 
without prejudicing the ſenſe or the grammatical 
conſtruction. Now I do not recolle& more than 
one fcrap of French poetry of this kind, that can be 
put in any ſort of competition with ſuch numbers 
of verſes, which authors of all ages have com- 
mended in the works of thoſe poets who wrote 
when the Latin was a vulgar *** This is 


Book 8. c. 10. 


.- * the 
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the deſcription of an affault in Boileau's Ode on 
the taking of Namur. The poet paints there in 


mitnic phraſes and elegant verſes the 2 clam- 
bering up a breach. | 


Sur les monceaux de piques 
De corps morts, de rocs, de briques, 
S'ouvrir an large chemin. | 


O'er beaps of ſtones, and broken limbs 
Of rocks, the dauntlefs ſoldier goes, 
Of helmets, ſwords, guns, carcaſſes, the dread- 
ful pomp of woe. 
I beg pardon of ſuch of our modern poets as may 
have been fuppoſed to have equalled Boileau's 
ſucceſs in this kind of taſte, for not quoting 
them upon this occaſion, as I have not the plea» 
ſure of being acquainted with their verſes. 
The French tongue is not only far from being 
ſo ſuſceptible 6f theſe beauties as the Latin, but 
it has happened alſo, that we have not made 
ſo profound a ſtudy as the Romans, of the value 
of ſounds, of the combination of ſyllables, of the 
arrangement of words proper for the producing of 
particular effects; or finally, of the rhythmus 


which may reſult from the compoſition. of theſe 
phraſes. Were any of our writers to attempt any 
thing ſimilar to what the Latins have done in this 
kind, they could expect no manner of affiftance 
from any methodical ſearch already made on this 
8 Their only reſource would be to con- 
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ſult the ear; but the very beſt ear is not al- 


ways ſufficient, eſpecially when (to make uſe of 
this expreſſion) it has not been cultivated. - To 


ſucceed in theſeattempts, a perſon ſhould have fixt 


rules to have recourſe to in the heat of his com- 
poſition 3 or at leaſt he ought to have made 
ſeveral reflections before-hand, and in conſe- 
quence thereof to have eſtabliſhed ſome regular 
maxims. The ancients cultivated their ſoil with 
care, to which they were encouraged by its fer- 
tility, Thoſe who are deſirous of ſeeing into 
what minute details they have entered upon 
this ſubject, and how far they have carried their 
inquiries, may conſult the fourth chapter of the 
ninth book of Quintilian, Cicero de oratore, and 


what Longinus has wrote with regard to the choice 


of words, to the rhythmus and metre in his treatiſe 


on the Sublime, and in his prolegomena to He- 
phæſtion's Enchiridium. 


My fourth reaſon is, that the beauties which 


reſult from the ſimple obſerving of the rules of 


Latin poetry, are much ſuperior to thoſe that 
ariſe from the obſerving of the rules of French 
verſe. 2 | 

The obſerving of the rules of Latin poetry is 
a neceſſary. cauſe of numbers in verſes com- 
poſed according to the rules of this poetry, 
The ſucceſſion of ſhort and long ſyllables vari- 
ouſly mixt purſuant to the proportion preſcribed 
by art, produces always in Latin ſuch a ca- 
dence as the kind of verſe requires. The * 
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of Latin poetry are no more than the obſervations 
and practice of the beſt Latin poets, on the ar- 
rangement of ſyllables neceſſary for the producing 
of numbers, reduced to precepts and method. 
Theſe rules do not indeed aſcertain the ſound of 
each ſyllable; they are ſatisfied with determining 
the arithmetical number of ſyllables admitted in 
each kind of verſe, and with pointing out which 
ſhould be long, and which ſhort, and where tis 
allowable to place either long or ſhort. They 
tell us indeed, for inſtance, that the two laſt ſyl- 
lables. of an hexameter ought to be long ; but 
they do not mention the ſound which theſe two 
laſt ſyllables ſhould have. Wherefore the rules 
of Latin poetry are not productive of harmony, 
which is nothing elſe but an agreable mixture 
of different ſounds. It depended on the poet's 
ear to find out the propereſt mixture of ſounds 
for producing an agreable harmony, ſuitable 
to the ſignification of the verfe. Hence the 
verſes of Propertius, who had not fo delicate an 
ear as Tibullus, to form a right judgment of the 
mixture of ſounds, are leſs harmonious than 
thoſe of Tibullus, in the pronunciation of which 
we feel a particular ſuavity. With regard to 
the difference. in the cadence of the elegiac verſes 
of thoſe authors, it proceeds from Propertius's 
affectation in imitating the cadence of the Greek 
pentameters, which we muſt not confound with 
the difference between the harmony of thoſe two 
poets. But ſetting the cadence aſide, their verſes 
Have, as it were, the ſame Sate, notwithſtanding the 

verſes 
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| verſes of Propertius do not move with ſo good a 
grace as thoſe of Tibullus. Now tis ſaying a vaſt 
deal in praiſe of the rules of Latin poetry, to 
maintain, that they execute one half and more of 
the work ; and that the poet's car is charged with 
only one point, that is, with minding to render 
the verſes melodious by a happy mixture of the 
ſound of the ſyllables of which they are compoſed. 
I ſhall endeavour now to prove, that the obſerv- 
ing of the rules of French poetry is productive 
of neither of thoſe effects; that is, that French 
verſes exactly conformable to thoſe rules, may be 
deſtitute of numbers and harmony in the pro- 
nunciation. 

The rules of French poetry determine only the 
arithmetical number of ſyllables, whereof the 
verſes are to conſiſt. They decide nothing with 
regard to the quantity that is in poetry, with re- 
ſpect to the length and brevity of thoſe ſyllables, 
But as the ſyllables in French words are ſometimes 
long and ſometimes ſhort in the pronunciation, 
there are ſeveral inconveniences ariſing from the 
ſilence of our rules with reſpect to their combina- 
tion, In the firft place it happens, that ſeveral 
French verſes, which have nothing to be re- 
proached with in point of rules, contain never- 
theleſs too long a ſucceſſion of ſhort or long ſylla- 
bles. Now the too great length of this ſucceſſion 
obſtructs the numbers in the pronunciation of the 
verſes. 

The e or cadence of a verſe, conſiſts 
in the alternative of long and ſhort ſyllables varied 

according 
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according to a particular proportion. Too great 
2 number of long fyllables ranged ſucceſſively 
one after another, retards the progreffion of the 
verſe in the pronunciation. Too great a number 
of ſhort ſyllables ſucceeding one another imme- 
diately, renders it diſagreably precipitant. | 

Secondly, it falls out frequently, that when 
we have a mind: to examine two Alexandrine 
French verſes connected together by the ſame 
rhime, with regard to the time in pronouncing 
each verſe, we find an enormous difference be- 
tween the length of theſe verſes, tho' they 
are both compoſed according to the rules. Let 
ten ſyllables out of twelve, which compoſe 2 
maſculine verſe, be long ; and let ten ſyllables 
of the following verſe be ſhort ; theſe verſes, 
_ will appear equal on paper, will be of 


a ſurprizing inequality in the pronunciation. 


Wherefore theſe verſes, notwithſtanding their 
being allied to one another, and anſwering by 
one common rhime, will loſe nevertheleſs all 
the cadence which might ariſe from the equa- 
lity of their meaſure. Now *tis not the _= 
but the ear which judges of the cadence of 


verſes. 

This inconveniency does not, as I have al 
ready obſerved, attend ſuch as write Latin verſes, 
by reaſon that the rules prevent it. The 
arithmetical number of ſyllables which conſti- 
tutes each kind of Latin verſe, is determin- 
ed with regard to the length or brevity of 
theſe ſyllables, Theſe rules, which were made from 


obſerving 
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obſerving the ſuitable proportion in each kind of 
verſe between the arithmetical number and the 
quantity of ſyllables, decide in the firſt place, that 
in the particular feet of a verſe we ought to put 
ſyllables of a certain quantity. Secondly, when 
theſe rules leave the poet at liberty to employ 
long or ſhort ſyllables in a particular part of 
the verſe z they direct him, in caſe he chuſes to 
uſe long ſyllables, to employ then a leſſer num. 
ber of ſyllables. If the poet determines in favour 
of ſhort ſyllables, he is ordered by the rules to uſe 
a. greater number. Now as the pronounci 
of a long ſyllable continues double the ſpace of 
time to what a ſhort one does; all the Latin hex- 
ameters are conſequently of the ſame length in the 
pronunciation, tho* ſome contain a greater number 
of ſyllables than others. The quantity of ſylla- 
bles is always compenſated by their arithmetical 
number. 

Hence the Latin hexameters are always equal 
in the pronunciation, notwithſtanding the variety 
of their progreſſion ; whereas our Alexandrine ver- 
ſes are frequently unequal, tho* they have almoſt 
conſtantly an uniformity of progreſſion. Hence 
ſome critics have been of opinion, that it was al- 
moſt impoſſible to write a French epic poem of 
ten thouſand verſes with any ſucceſs. True it is, 
that this uniformity of the 7bythmus has not ob- 
ſtructed the ſucceſs of our dramatic poems in France 
and foreign countries; but thoſe poems which 
do not exceed two thouſand verſes have ſufficient 
excellencies to ſuſtain them, notwithſtanding the 


ſatiety 
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ſatiety of the likeneſs of their numbers. Beſides 
it is leſs obſerved on the ſtage, where theſe ſorts of 
pieces appear with greateſt luſtre, by reaſon that 
the actors, who generally, before they fetch their 
breath, run one verſe into another; or elſe fetch 
it before they have finiſhed the verſe, to prevent 
our being ſo ſenſible of the vicious uniformity of 
its cadence. 

What has heen here ſaid with reſpe& to hexa- 
meters, may be equally applied to any other kind 
of verſe. Thoſe which run precipitately by 
reaſon of their being compoſed of ſhort ſyllables, 
laſt therefore as long as ſuch as go a very flow 
pace, becauſe of their being compoſed of long 
ſyllables. For example, Virgil uſes ſhort ſyllables 
as much as the rules of metre permitted him in 
that verſe, in which he draws ſo compleat a pic- 
ture of a courſer in full gallop, that the very ſound 
of the verſe makes us imagine we hear the noiſe 
of his motion. 


Quadrupedante Putrem | ſonitu quatit ungula cam- 
um. ‚ 


The neighing courſers anſever to the ſound, 
Aud ſhake with horny hoofs the ſolid ground. 
Du YDE x. 


This verſe contains u ſeventeen ſyllables, but it does 
not continue longer in the pronunciation than 
the following verſe of thirteen, in which Virgil 
deſcribes the Cyclops at work, and. lifting up 
their arms to ſtrike their hammers on the 

Vor. I, * anvil, 
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anvil, an effect which is well repreſented in the 
| ſubſequent verſe. 


Olli inter ſe multa vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum, verſantque tenari forcipe naſſam. 
By turns their arms advance, in equal time, 
By turns their hands deſcend, and hammers chime, 
' They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs, 
The fiery work ons with ruſtic ſongs. 
DRy DEN. 


Thus the 13 of verſe is not at al inter- 


rupted by uſing 4 greater number of ſhort or 


long ſyllables, in order to give a better deen 


of the object. 


The art of properly applying long and ſhort 
ſyllables, an art fo. much cultivated by the anci- 
ents, is likewiſe uſeful for ſeveral other purpoſes. 
For example, tis obſerved that Cicero * not chu- 
ſing to make a frequent uſe of figures in the reci- 
tal of the ignominious puniſhment of a Roman 
citizen, whom Verres had ordered to be whipped 
with rods; left he ſhould render himſelf ſuſpected 
of declamation, finds a reſource in the ductility 
of his language, to fix his auditor a long time 
on the image of this puniſhment. The fact was 


fo very atrocious, as the bare attending to the 
narration thereof was ſufficient to inflame the au- 
.ditors, who were to ſupply the figures themſelves. 


This effect is produced by the ſlowneſs, with 


2 . 20 5. ; 
Is which 
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which the plain, and, in all appearance, artleſs 
expreſſions are pronounced, which Cicero adopts 
in treating of the action againſt which he endea- 
vours to excite the indignation of his audience. 
Cædebatur virgis civis Romanus. 

We perceive the art he uſes in the different repe- 
titions, which he varies ſo dextèrouſly to avoid the 
ſuſpicion of being affected. But let us return to 


the cuſtom of employing the combination of ſhort 
and long ſyllables, to give numbers and cadence 
to phraſes. 

The Romans were ſo taken with the effect of 
numbers, that their proſe-writers grew extreme- 
ly fond thereof, inſomuch as to gradually facrifice 
the ſenſe and energy of their diſcourſe to the num- 
þers and cadence of their language. Cicero ob- 
ſerves , that in his time proſe had its meaſured ca- 
dence the ſame as verſe. The eſſential difference 
therefore between proſe and verſe was not, that the 
latter was confined to a particular meaſure, and the 
former-at its liberty; but that the. metre of proſe 
was different from that of verſe. This difference 
conſiſted no longer at that time in the old defini- 
tion of holuta and ſtrife oratio. Cicero treats 
likewiſe. of the knowledge of feet, as a thing 
neceſſary for actors as well as poets. 


* Nam etiam poetæ queſiionem attulerunt, quidnam eſſet illud, 
quo ipfe di re ab ora!toribus. Numero wvidebantur antea max- 


phe of verſu. * Wit apud orator 65 Jer ip/e HUMEYWS increbuit. 
Cic. in oratore. 


17 2 Quintilian, 
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Quintilian, who wrote about a century later 
than Cicero, ſpeaks of certain proſe- writers of his 
time, who imagined they had rivalled the greateſt 
orators, when they could boaſt that their phraſes 
were ſo diſtinctly numerous in the pronunciation, 
thar the declamation thereof might be divided be- 
tween two perſons. The geſtures of the one 
might accompany the recitation of the other, 
without any danger of miſtake; ſo ſenſible was the 
impreſſion of the 7bythmus *. But the obſervations 
we ſhall elſewhere make with regard to the reci- 
tation of comedians, will give a full light to © this 
paſſage. 

Our French poets, after having obſerved the 
rules of our poetry, which require a much greater 
conſtraint than thoſe of Latin verſe, are forced 
to rely on the ſole aſſiſtance of the ear in tho 
ſearch of cadence and harmony. We may judge 
of the difficulty of this work, only by reflecting, 
that the tranſpoſition of words is not allowed 
once in twenty times upon thoſe occaſions in 
which the Latin poets were indulged with it. 
Nevertheleſs I am far from thinking it impoſſible 
for French poets to write harmonious and nume- 
rous verſes. All I have pretended to maintain is, 
that the French poets cannot convey ſo much har- 
mony and cadence. into their verſe as the Latins, 
and that what little they are capable of introducing, 
is attended with more trouble and pains, than ever 
thoſe beauties were, which the Latin poets Knew 


* Laudis & glorice & ingenii loco plerigue jactant cantari, al. 
tnrigur commentarics ſuos. 1 dialog. de oratore. 
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how to transfuſe into their poems. I do not even 
believe that any modern poet, who has wrote in 
the languages poliſhed within theſe three centu- 
ries, has attained to a greater cadence and me- 
lody than Malherbe ; probably at the expence of a 
fatigue and perſeverance, for which he was in- 
debted to the province where he was born. 

The reader will not find leſs cadence and har- 
mony in ſeveral of Abbot Chaulieu's pieces, but 
eſpecially in his verſes to the Marquis de la Fare, 
and in his letter to the Prince of Auvergne. Who- 
ever will give himſelf the trouble of pronouncing 
the verſes here mentioned aloud, will ſoon per- 


ceive, that the numbers which ſuſpend the ear in 
a continued attention, and the harmony which 


renders this attention agreable, and compleats, as 
it were, the conqueſt of the ear, have a much 
greater effect than all the riches of rhime. Beſides, 
ought not the whimſical toil of rhiming to be looked 
upon as the loweſt function of the mechanic part 
of poetry? But ſince the poet cannot get this 
piece of drudgery performed by others, as the 
painter can have his colors pounded, it is proper 
for us to ſay ſomething concerning this ſubject. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of RniMeE. 


THERE is no rule in poetry, whoſe ob- 

Jeſervance coſts ſo much trouble, and pro- 
duces fo few beauties in verſe, as that of rhiming, 
Rhime frequently maims, and almoſt always ener. 
vates the ſenſe of the diſcourſe. For one bright 
thought which the paſſion of rhiming throws in 
our way by chance, it is certainly every day the 
Cauſe of a hundred others, which people would 
bluſh to make uſe of, were it not for the richnef 
or novelty of the rhime, with which theſe thoughts 
are attenged. 

And yet the allurement of rhime has nothing 
in it worth comparing to the charms of numbers 
and harmony. The terminating of a ſyllable 
with a particular found, is no beauty of itſelf, 
The beauty of rhime is only a relative one, which 
conſiſts in à conformity of termination between 
the laſt words of two correſponding verſes. This 
ornament therefore, which is of ſo ſhort a dura- 
tion, is perceived only at the end of two verſes, 
and aſter having heard the laſt word of the ſecond 
verſe which rhimes to the firſt. One is not even 
ſenſible of this pleaſure, but at the end of three 
or four verſes, if the maſculine and feminine 
rhimes are interwoven, ſo that the firſt and fourth 
be maſculines, and the ſecond and third feminines ; 


a mix- 


r 
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a mixture which is very much uſcd in ſeveral 


kinds of poetry. 


- But to confine our diſcourſe to thoſe verſes in 
which rhime ſhines forth in all its luſtre and 
beauty, the richneſs thereof diſcovers itſelf only 
at the end of the ſecond verſe. *Tis the greater or. 
lefler conformity of ſounds between the two laſt 
words of the two verſes which forms its elegance. 
Now the moſt part of thoſe who are not them- 
ſelves of the profeſſion, or tho' of the profeſſion, 
are not particularly fond of rhime, do not, upon 
hearing the ſecond rhime,- recolle& the firſt di- 
ſtinctly enough to be charmed with their perfec- 
tion. Their merit is known rather by reflection 
than ſenfation, ſo trifling is the pleaſure by which 
it tickles the ear. 

Some perhaps will ſay, that there muſt certain- 
ly be a much greater beauty in rhime than I 
pretend to allow. The conſent of all nations 
(they will add) is a ſenſible proof in favor of 
rhime; the uſe of which is at preſent univerſally 
adopted. 

My anſwer is in the firſt 8 that I do not 
conteſt the agreableneſs of rhime; 1 only look 
upon this agreibleneſs in a much inferior light to 
that which ariſes from the numbers and harmony 


of verſe, and which ſhews itſelf continually 


during the metrical pronunciation. Numbers and 
harmony are a light which- throws out a con- 
ſtant luſtre, but rhime is a mere flaſh, which diſ- 
appears after having given only a ſhorr-liv'd ſplen- 


dor. In fact the richeſt rhime has but a very tran- 
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ſient effect. Were we even to rate the value of 
verſes only by the difficulties that are to be ſur- 
mounted in the making of them, tis leſs diffi- 
cult, without compariſon, to rhime completely 
than to compoſe numerous and harmonious verſes. 
In aiming at the latter, we meet with obſtacles 
at every word. Nothing extricates a French poet 
out of theſe difficulties, but his genius, his ear, and 
perſeverance ; for he has no aſſiſtance to expect 
from any method hitherto reduced to art. Theſe 
obſtructions do not occur ſo frequently, when a 
perſon propoſes only to rhime well ; and beſides, 
in endeavouring to ſurmount them, he meets with 
the aſliſtance of a dictionary of rhimes, that fa- 
vourite book of all ſevere rhimers. For let theſe 
gentlemen ſay what they will, there are none 
of them but what have this excellent work in 
their ſtudies. 

Secondly, I grant that we 'hime all our ver- 
ſes, and that our neighbours do likewiſe moſt 
part of theirs. We find the uſe of rhime eſta- 
bliſhed even in Aſia and America. But the great- 
eſt part of theſe people are barbarians, and the 
rhiming nations that have been ſince civilized, 
were barbarous and illiterate when their poetry 
was firſt formed. The languages they ſpoke 
were not ſuſceptible of a greater perfection of 
verſe, when they laid, as it were, the firſt founda- 
tions of their poetry. True it is, that the Euro- 
pean nations here fpoken of became, in proceſs 
of time, a polite and learned people. But as they 
poliſhed themſelves not *cill a long time after 

they 
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they had been formed into a body politic, and 
as their national cuſtoms were already ſettled, and 
even ſtrengthened by the length of time they had 
been ſtanding, when theſe nations received the im- 
provements ariſing from a judicious culture of the 
Greek and Latin tongues ; thoſe cuſtoms have 
therefore been poliſhed and mended, but could 
never be intirely altered. An architect, who has un- 
dertaken to repair an old Gothic building, may 
make ſome alterations to render it more com- 
modious, but he cannot alter the defects which 
ariſe from the firſt conſtruction. He cannot ſhape 
it into a regular building without pulling down 
the old one in order to erect a new edifice up- 
on a different plan. | 

Wherefore thoſe excellent poets who have work | 
ed upon this ſtructure in France and in our neigh- 
bouring countries, may, *tis true, have improv- 
ed and imbelliſhed this modern poetry; but 
it was impoſſible for them to alter its confor- 
mation, which had its foundation in the nature 
and genius of the modern tongues. The attempts 
which learned poets have made in France, from 
time to time, to change the rules of our poetry, 
and to introduce the practice of meaſured verſes 
in imitation of the Greeks and Romans, have not 
met with the deſired ſucceſs. 

Rhime, as well as fiefs and duels, owes its 
origin to the barbarouſneſs of our anceſtors. The 
people, from whom the modern nations are deſ- 
cended, and who ſubverted the Roman empire, 


had already their poets, tho* barbarians, when 
they 
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they firſt ſettled in Gaul and other provinces of 

the empire. As the languages, in which thoſe ig- 
norant poets wrote, were not ſufficiently improy- 
ed to bear handling according to the rules of 
metre, nor even admitted of attempting it; 
they fancied there would be ſome ornament in ter- 
minating with the ſame ſound, two conſecutive or 
relative parts of a diſcourſe, both of which were 
to be of an equal extent. This identity of final 
ſounds, repeated at the end of a certain number of 
ſyllables, formed a kind of grace, and ſeemed to 
expreſs, or did, if you pleaſe, expreſs ſomething 
of a cadence in verſe. Thus it was in all pro- 
bability, that rhime firſt roſe and eſtabliſhed itſelf 
in Europe. 

In the countries invaded by the barbarians, ano- 
ther ſort of people were formed, compoſed of the 
mixture of theſe new comers with the ancient in- 
habirants. The cuſtoms of the predominant nation 
Prevailed in many things, and eſpecially in the 

common language, which was formed of that ſpok- 
en by the ancient inhabitants, and that which was 
uſed by the new comers, For example, the new 
language in Gaul, where the ancient inhabitants 
commonly , ſpoke Latin when the Franks firſt 
ſettled there, preſerved only ſome words derived 
from the Latin. The ſyntax of this language, 25 
we. have before obſerved, was intirely dif- 
ferent from that of the Latin tongue. In 
Mort the new-born language was forced to 
ſubmit to the, ſlavery of rhiming, and this very 
rhime paſſed into a Latin tongue; the 2 

whic 
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which was retained by a particular ſex of people. 
The practice of Leonine verſes (which arg Latin ver- 


ſes in rhime, like our French ones) was introduc- 
ed as early as the eighth century, and preyail- 


ed at the time when the 7 ones were 
made. 


Fingitur bac 7 bonitatis ales | — 
Nius eccleſiæ fundator rex Dagobertus. 
Theſe Leonine verſes diſappeared together with 


ignorance, upon the riſing of chat light whoſe 
dawn appeared in the enen | 
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That the words of our own native language 
make a greater impreſſion upon us, then 
thoſe of a foreign tongue. 


IS an unconteſtable proof of the ſuperi- 


they move and affect Frenchmen who underſtand 
Latin, much more than French verſes are capable 
of moving them. And yet the impreſſion of the 
words of a foreign language, is a great deal feebler 
than that which is made by the expreſſions of our 
mother tongue. Since therefore Latin verſes have 
a greater effect upon us than French; it follows, 
of courſe, that they are perfecter, and more capable 


of 


ority of Latin verſes over French, that 
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of affording us pleaſure. Latin verſes cannot be na- 
turally ſuppoſed to ſtrike a French ear, in the ſame 
manner as they did the Romans; nor have they 
the ſame power, which French verſes ſhould have 
by right upon the ears of Frenchmen... 

The words of our language have only a bare, 
arbitrary connexion with their ideas, unleſs it be 
a very ſmall number which may paſs for mimic 
or imitative expreſſions, This connexion is the 
effect of caprice or hazard. For example, they 
might have annexed in our language the idea of 
a horſe to the word foliveau, and that of a rafter, 
which it ſignifies,- to the word cheval. Now ttis 
only during the infant years of our life, that the 
connexion between a particular word and its idea 
is imprinted ſo well, that this word ſeems to us to 
have a natural energy; that is, a particular pro- 
priety in ſignifying a thing, whereof it is not- 
withſtanding only an arbitrary ſign. Thus, as we 
have learnt from our infancy the ſignification of 
the word aimer, to love, as this word is the firſt we 
have retained for expreſſing the thing of which it 
is the ſign, it appears to us to have a natural 
energy; tho' the force we diſcover in it, proceeds 
intirely from our education, and from its having 
ſeized, as it were, the firſt place in our memory. 

It even happens, that when we learn a foreign 
language after having attained to . a certain age, 
we do not immediately refer the words of this 
language to their proper ideas, but to ſuch words 
of our own mother tongue, as are connected 
with thoſe ideas. Thus a Frenchman, who is 


learning 
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learning Engliſh, does not - preſently affix to the 
Engliſh word God, the idea of Dieu; but to the 
word Dieu. When he hears afterwards the word 
God pronounced, the idea which immediately ariſes 
is that of the ſignification which this word hath 
in French. The idea of God riſes only in the 
ſecond place; and it ſeems as if he were obliged | 
at firſt to tranſlate. thi word God n into 
French. 4 *. As nur : | 

Let people treat: a 8 as a biete of 
cape ſubtlety, if they pleaſe, it is notwith - 
ſtanding abſolutely; true, that hen our imagina- 
tion has not been karly accuſtomed to repreſent 
to us readily certain ideas, upon the hearing of par- 
ticular ſounds, theſe words make a much weaker and 
ſlower impreſſion upon us, than thoſe which our 
organs have been habituated to from our infancy. 
The effect which words produce, depends on the 
mechanical ſpring of our organs, and conſequent- 
ly it ſhould depend on the facility as well as 
promptitude of their movements. Hence the ſame 
diſcourſe has a quicker influence upon a man of a 
lively imagination, than upon a .perſon of a ſlow 
heavy - diſpoſition, tho' they intereſt themſelves 
afcerwards boch 1 in the Shin 3 to 
thom. lt ct 2 
0 ee which "Rag a much GW weight 
than bare reaſonings in matters of fact, convinces 
us ſufficiently of this truth. . A Frenchman who 
underſtands Spaniſh, only as a foreign language, is 
not as much affected with the word guerer, as 


* 
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with. aimer, th" they boch ſignify the fame 
ting. 
And yet * K verſes pleaſe and affect us more 
than. thoſe that are compoſed in French. The 
teſtimony of foreigners cannot be refuſed in this 
cafe, to hem tlie uſe of the French tongue is 
grown. much more familiar in our days than 
that of the Latin. They ſeem all to agree, that 
they are much leſs pleaſed and affected with French 
verſes than with Latin ones, : notwithſtanding the 
gteateſt part of them have learnt French before 
Latin. The French themſelves, that have a 
ſufficient knowledge of the Latin to underſtand 
with oaſe the poets who have wrote in this lan- 
guage, are of the ſame opinion. Upon a ſuppo- 
ion that two poets, one French and the other 
Latin, have treated the ſame ſubject, and with 
equal ſucceſa, the Frenchmen abovementioned 
will find greater pleaſure in reading the Latin 
verſes. Monſicur Bourbon's jeſt on this occaſion 
tsvery well known, who uſed to ſay, That he ima- 
gined himſelf "drinking water whilft he was: read- 
ing Freneb verſes. In fine, both French and fo- 
reigners, I mean thoſe who are as well acquainted 
with our language as ourſelves, and have been 
educated with a Horace in one hand, and. with 
a Boileau in the other, cannot bear to hear of a 
compariſon between French and Latin verſes me- 
cHanically confidered. There muſt be therefore 
ſome ſuperior excellence in Latin verſes to what 
we can diſcover in the French, A foreigner who 
| meets 
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meets. with preferment at court, ſooner than a 
perſon who is a native of the country, is ſup- 
pofed to have more merit than the rival whom 
he is preſerve ts.” 5 * i ON 


Ne 
— ? 


"Ci 1 P. XX xvMm. 
That the painters "of Raphael 's time bad 10 


advantage over. 45 of our hi . the | 


"WP n 5. *. 


7 Us French Poets are therefore to be + pie, 
whenever they. are forced to undergo 4 

compariſon with the Latin poets, who had ſo 
many helps to forward their ſucceſs, which the 
French poets are depriyed of. They may make 
the ſame anſwer as Quintilian * does for the Latin 
poets to thoſe critics, who ſeemed to require of 
the Latin writers à p power of moving equal to that 
of the Greeks :, ** Let our language, ſays he, he 


= as fertile in expreſfions, and as agreable in the 


pronunciation, as. that of the people whom you 
* would have us rival, in order to merit your 

© eſteem.” An. architect, who builds only 
ih brick, cannot. raiſe, ſo ſumptuous an edi- 


fice, as with ſtone or marble. Our Painters 


Det mihi in loquendo eandem jucurditatem & parem co- 


prom ix r. Inſt. I. 1 2. 


are 
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are much happier in this reſpect than our poets, 
The painters of our days employ the ſame colors and 
inſtruments, as were uſed by thoſe whoſe works are 
our preſent performers. Our painters compoſe, 
as it were, at preſent in the ſame language as their 
predeceſſors. When I mention the predeceſſors of 
the painters of our days, I do not mean the pain- 
ters of the time of Alexander the Great, nor thoſe 
who flouriſhed under Auguſtus, We are not ſuf- 
ficiently acquainted with the mechanical detail of 
ancient painting, to draw a parallel thereof with 
the mechanic part of modern painting. By the 
predeceſſors of our painters, I mean to ſpeak only 
of thoſe, who have appeared ſince the recovery of 
letters Pp 1 

* I know 1 not of any one piece "lone by the pain- 
ters of ancient Greece, which has been preſerved 
down to our times. The pieces that are extant 
of the painters of ancient Rome, are in ſo ſmall a 
quantity, and likewiſe of ſo particular a quality, 
that it is very difficult to judge from thence, of 
the abilities of the beſt artiſt of thoſe times, or of 
the colors which they employed. We cannot po- 
ſitively tell, whether they had any colors which we 
have not; but tis very probable that they had not 
the colors which our artiſts draw from America and 
ſome other countries, with which Europe has had 
2 ſettled com merce only within theſe two - cen- 
turies. 


A great 
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A great number of fragments of antique 
painting were done in Moſaic ; that is, in a 
kind of painting wrought with ſmall coloured 
ſtones, and ſharp pointed bits of glaſs meaſured 
and proportioned together, ſo as to imitate in 
their aſſemblage the ſtrokes and color of the ob- 
jects, which they were intended to repreſent. We 
ſee, for example, in the palace, which the Barbe- 
rint family built in the town of Paleſtrina, at 
twenty five miles diſtance from Rome, a great 
piece of Moſaic about twelve feet long, and ten 
deep, which ſerves for a pavement to a kind of 
niche, the vault whereof ſuſtains the two ſe- 
parate flights, which lead to the firſt landing 
place of the principal ſtair-caſe. This ſuperb 
fragment is a kind of map of Egypt, and is pre- 
tended to be the very ſame pavement which Sylla 
cauſed to be made in the temple of Fortune at 
Præneſte, which Pliny makes mention of in the 
twenty fifth chapter of the thirty ſixth book of 
his hiſtory. Ir is ingraved in miniature in fa- 
ther Kircher's Latium; but in 172+ Cardinal 
Charles Barberini had it ingraved in four large 
ſheets. The ancient artiſt made uſe of ſeveral 
flouriſhes to imbelliſh this piece, ſuch as geo- 
graphers employ frequently to fill up the void 
ſpaces of their maps. Theſe flouriſhes repreſent 
men, beaſts, buildings, hunting-matches, and ſe- 
veral ceremonies and points of the moral and na- 
tural hiſtory of ancient Egypt. The names of ſuch 


things as are there painted are written on the top 
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in Greek characters, in the ſame manner pretty 
near as the names of provinces are written in a 
general map of the kingdom of France. 

Pouſſin has made uſe of ſome of theſe compo- 
ſitions to imbelliſh ſeveral of his pictures, and 
among the reſt that which repreſents the arrival 
of the ſacred family in Egypt. This great 
painter was yet living, when this ſuperb piece 
of Moſaic was dug out from -.anudſt the ruins 
of a temple of Scrapis, which muſt have been, 
purſuant to our manner of ſpeaking, a chappel 
of the famous temple of Fortune at Preneſte. 
Every body knows that the ancient Præneſte was 
the ſame city as the modern Paleſtrina. This piece 
of Moſaic was by good luck extracted intire, and 
in very good condition; but unluckily for the 
curious, it did not riſe out of its tomb till five 
years after Monſieur Suarez, biſhop of Vaiſſons, 
had publiſhed his work intitled Præneſtes antique 
libri duo. The map abovementioned was then 
buried in the vaults of the biſhop's palace at Paleſ- 
trina, where it remained almoſt inviſible. The curi- 
ous could perceive ſome {mall matter of it, by dint 
of waſhing the parts already diſcovered ; tho' not 
without the help of torches. Wherefore Monſieur 
Suarez could give us no more than ® the deſcription 


of ſome fragments which Cavalier del Pozzo had 


cauſed to be drawn upon the ſpot ©. 


Printed at Rome in the year 1655. 
„ Præneſt. Antiq. lib. prim. p. so. 
© -Ibid. 1. 2, p. 228. 


There 
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There are ſtill to be ſeen at Rome and in va- 
rious parts of Italy ſeveral fragments of the an- 
cient Moſaic, the greateſt part whereof have been 
ingraved by Pietro Santi Bartoli, who has in- 
ſerted them in his different collections. But there 
are many reaſons to conclude we ſhould form a 
wrong judgment of the paintings of the ancients, 
were we to ground it on theſe Moſaits. The cu- 
rious are convinced we ſhould not do juſtice to 
Titian, were we to judge of his merit by ſuch of 
thoſe Moſaic pieces of the church of St Mark at 
Venice, as were done from the deſigns of this 
great maſter of colors. Tis impoſlible to expreſs 
with pebbles and ſcraps of glaſs, ſuch as the an- 
cients made uſe of to paint in Moſaic, all the beau- 
ties and graces, which the pencil of an able artiſt 
beſtows on a picture, where he is maſter of veil- 
ing the colors, and of doing on every phyſical 
point whatever his fancy pleaſes, as well with re- 
gard to the touches, as to the teints. In fact, the 
Moſaic pieces which are moſt cried up, and which at 
a certain diſtance are taken for pictures done with 
the pencil, have been copied from ſimple portraits. 
Such is the portrait of pope Paul the Vth, which is 

to be ſeen at Rome in the palace of the Borgheſe 
Family. | 

Even in Rome ieſelf there are very few antique 
pictures that have been done with the pencil. The 
following are thoſe which I remember to have ſeen. 
In the firſt place the wedding of the Villa Aldobran- 
dina, and the little figures of the pyramid of Ceſtius. 
There are very few virtuoſos, but have ſeen at leaſt 

U 2 the 
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the prints of theſe pieces. Secondly, the pictures 
preſerved in the palace belonging to the Barberini 
family at Rome, which were found in the ſubterra- 
neous grottos, when they laid the foundation of 
that palace. Theſe pictures are the landſkip or 
the Nymphæum whereof Lucas Holſtenius pub. 
liſhed a print with an explanation; as alſo the Venus 
repaired by Carlo Maratti; and a picture of Rome 
holding Victory. The connoiſſeurs that are not 
acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe two freſcos, 
take one for a piece done by Raphael, and the other 
by Correggio. There 1s alſo in palace Farneſe a 
piece of antique painting, found in the emperor 
Adrian's villa at Tivoli, and the remains of a ciel- 
ing in a private perſon's garden near St Gregory's, 
Since the firſt edition of this work ſeveral other 
antique paintings have been found in the Villa 
Farneſe on mount Palatine, in the ſame place where 
the emperors palace formerly ſtood. Theſe paintings 
ornamented the cieling of a barhing room ; but nei- 
ther the Duke of Parma, to. whom they belonged, 
nor the King of the two Sicilies, who has removed 
them ſince to Naples, have had them yet ingraved. 
Dr Mead, a gentleman fa celebrated throughout 
Europe for his abilities and his love for the polite 
arts, has inriched his cabinet with a piece of an- 
tique painting, which was alſo found in the ruins 
of the imperial palace at Rome; and he has cauſ- 
ed this precious tragment to be ingraved. It re- 
preſents, as we have reaſon to imagine, the emperor 
Auguſtus with Agrippa, Mæcenas, and ſome other 


perſons by his fide, * a crown on the 17 
"Re 0 
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of a figure which is now defaced. The Marquiſs 
Capponi, who has joined to a great ſhare of learn- 
ing a ſingular taſte for the ſtudy of antiquity, has 
alſo ingraved a very ſingular piece of ancient paint- 
ing from his own cabinet, *Tis the portrait of an 
architect with the inſtruments of his art lying by 
him. This picture was diſcovered in an old tomb. 

There were ſeveral other fragments of an- 
tique paintings ſome time ago in the build- 
ings, commonly comprized under the name of 
Titus's therme or hot-baths; but ſome of them 
have periſhed, as the picture of Coriolanus with 
his mother diſſuading him from his refolution 
to attack the city of Rome, the defign of 
which done by Annibal Carraccio and fince- in- 
graved, is now in the poſſeſſion of Monſieur 
Crozat who had it of Canon Vittoria : and others 
have been ſince ſtolen. *Tis from thence alſo that 
Cardinal Maſſimi took the four pieces, which are 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the hiſtory of Adonis, and 
two other fragments. Theſe learned remains fell 
after his deceaſe into the hands of the Marquiſs 
Maſlimi, and the prints thereof are to be ſeen in 
Monſieur de la Chauſſe's book, intitled, * tbe an- 
tique paintings of the Roman grottos. The author 
has given us in this work ſeveral deſigns of antique 
paintings, which the public never had been fa- 
voured with before; and among the reſt, that 
of the cieling of a chamber which was dug up 
near St Stephen in Rotunda in the year 1708 
that is, a year before the edition of his work. The 

Le pitture antiche delle grotte di Roma. 


U 3 figure 
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figure of a woman drawn on a piece of ſtucco, 
which belonged to Canon Vittoria, is now at Paris 
in the poſſeſſion of Monſieur Crozat junior. 

As for what remains there are in Titus's ther- 
mæ, theſe are reduced to ſome few half-defac'd 
paintings. Father Mountfaucon * and Francis 
Bartoli ® have given us a print of the moſt intire 
fragment that is to be ſeen there, which is the 
repreſentation of a landſkip. 

There was likewiſe extant in the year 1702, in 
the ruins of ancient Capua, at about a league's 
diſtance from the modern city of that name, a 
cripto-porticus, or buried gallery, the roof whereof 
was painted, and repreſented figures wrought in 
different ornaments. In the year 1709, prince Em- 
manuel of Elbeuf, whilſt his people were at work 
upon his country-houſe, ſituated between Naples 
and mount Veſuvius, on the ſea-ſhore, diſcovered 
a building adorned with ſeveral antique paintings; 
but I have not heard that the deſign of theſe 
has been yet publiſhed, no more than of thoſe of 
ancient Capua. 

I do not know of any other antique frag- 
ments done with a pencil, that are ſtill extant, 
except thoſe above-mentioned. True it is, that 
within theſe two laſt centuries there have been a 
much larger number dug up either at Rome, 
or in other parts of Italy; but I know not by 
what fatality the greateſt part of them - have 
periſhed, and we have only their deſigns re- 
maining. Cardinal Maſſimi made an excellent 

» Diar, Ital. p. 132. Þ Petture antiche. 
col- 
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collection of theſe deſigns, and by a very odd 
adventure he brought from Spain the moſt va- 
luable part of his collection to Rome. Du- 


ring his nunciature he had procured a copy of 


a porto folio in the king of Spain's cabinet, which 
contained the deſigns of ſeveral antique paint- 
ings found at Rome, when people commenced 
in the ſixteenth century to rummage eagerly into 
ruins, in order to diſcover the ſhattered remains 
of antiquity. Cavalier del Pozzo, whoſe name is 
ſo famous among the lovers of painting, that very 
gentleman for whom Pouſſin drew his firſt pieces 
of the Seven Sacraments, had alſo made a very 
handſome collection of antique deſigns, which 
pope Clement XI. purchaſed during his pontificate, 
to place them in his own private library. 

But almoſt all the paintings, from which theſe 
deſigns were drawn, are intirely loſt. Thoſe of 
the tombs of the Naſo family which were dug up 
near Pontemole in the year 1674, are no longer 
exiſting. We have nothing left of the paintings 


of this Mauſoleum, except the coloured copies, 


which were done for Monſieur Colbert and Car- 
dinal Maſſimi, and the prints ingraved by Pietro 
Santi Bartoli, which with the explications of Bel- 
lori make a volume in folio printed at Rome. 

As for the original paintings of thoſe tombs, 
the veſtiges thereof were ſcarce remaining forty 
years ago, tho' care had been taken to rub 


This collection of deſigns paſſed over afterwards into Eng- 


land, and is now in the poſſeſſion of Dr Mead. 
d In the year 1680, 


_— them 
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them with a tincture of garlick, proper for the 
preſerving of freſcos. Notwithſtanding this pre- 
caution, they have been intirely ruined by time. 
Antiquarians pretend, that this is the deſtiny 
of all ſuch antique paintings as have been inter- 
red during a great number of years in places 
where the external air could have no acceſs; for 
this deſtroys them directly, as ſoon as they 
are expoſed again to it's action; whereas it da- 
mages thoſe that have been buried in places 
where it had a free communication, only as it 
hurts all other paintings done in freſco. Wherefore 
the paintings that were diſcovered about twenty 
years ago in the Villa Corſini built on the Jani- 
culcum, ought to have laſted a long time. The 
external air had preſerved a free acceſs in the tombs 
whoſe walls they imbelliſhed ; but thro' the 
fault of the proprietor they were very ſhort-lived ; 
tho* by good luck we have the prints thereof 
ingraved by Bartoli *. But this misfortune is 
likely to happen no more; for Pope Clement XIth, 
who had an extraordinary taſte for the polite arts, 
and was a very great lover of antiquities, not hav- 
ing had* it in his power to prevent the deſtruc- 
tion of the paintings of Villa Corfini under a pre- 
ceding pontificate, was reſolved that the curious 
ſhould not reproach his with the like accidents, 
which they conſider as very unlucky diſaſters. He 
ordered therefore an edict to be publiſhed by Car- 
dinal John Baptiſt Spinola, great Chamberlain of 


LIBE. de Sepolchri antichi. 
the 
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the Holy See, by which all proprietors of places, 
where any veſtiges of antique painting ſhould be 
found, were forbidden to demoliſh the maſonry, 
without expreſs leave. 

*Tis obvious that one cannor without teme- 
rity undertake a parallel between ancient and 
modern painting, on the ſtrength and credit of 
theſe antique fragments which have been ſo much 
injured by time. Beſides, theſe few remains 


were not done *till a long time after the death 


of the celebrated painters of Greece. Now 
*tis manifeſt from the writings of the ancients, 
that the painters who worked at Rome under 
Auguſtus and his firſt ſucceſſors, were much infe- 
rior to the famous Apelles, and his illuſtrious 
cotemporaries. Pliny, who compoſed his hiſtory 
under Veſpaſian, and when the arts had attained 


already to the higheſt degree of perfection under 


the emperors, does not mention among thoſe pic- 
tures, which he conſiders as ſome of the chief or- 
naments of the capital of the univerſe, any one 
piece which we can, from reaſons by him furniſh- 
ed, imagine to have been drawn during the time of 
the Cæſars. We cannot therefore build on the re- 
maining fragments of antique painting, which are 
only the ruins of works done at Rome under the 
emperors, any fixt judgment concerning the degree 
of perfection, to which the Greeks and ancient Ro- 
mans have carried this delightful art. We cannot 


even determine by theſe fragments, to what degree 
of perfection the art was arrived at the time of their 


drawing. | 
Before 
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Before we can judge from a particular picture, 
of the ſtate in which the art was, when that piece 
was done, one ſhould know poſitively in what 
degree of eſteem it was at that time, and 
whether it paſſed for a maſter-piece in its kind, 
What injuſtice, for example, would it not be to 
our age, if people were to judge hereafter of our 
preſent ſtate of dramatic poetry from the trage- 
dies of Pradon and from Hauteroche's comedies ? 
Even in the times moſt celebrated for excellent ar- 
tilts, there have been always a greater number of 
indifferent ones; and generally more bad than 
good performances. Now we ſhould run the riſk of 
giving a wrong judgment upon the credit and 
ſtrength of one of thoſe indifferent performances; 
if, for example, we ſhould attempt to decide in 
what ſtate the art of painting was at Rome under the 
reign of Auguſtus, by the figures that are in the py- 
ramid of Ceſtius; tho' it be very probable, that 
theſe figures painted in freſco were done at the 
ſame time the Mauſoleum was erected, and 
conſequently under the reign of that emperor. We 
cannot tell -what rank the artiſt that drew them, 
might have held among the painters of his time; 
and what paſſes at preſent in all countries informs 
us ſufficiently, that a party-intereſt frequently 
cauſes the moſt conſiderable undertakings to be 
given to artiſts of much inferior abilities to thoſe 
whoſe ſuperior merit is neglected. | 

We may indeed compare the antique ſculpture 
with ours, becauſe we are certain of our having 
at this preſent time the maſter-pieces of the Greck 

ſculpture; 
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ſculpture ; that is, the very - choiceſt pieces of 
antiquity. The Romans in the time of their 
greateſt ſplendor, which was under the reign of 
Auguſtus, conteſted nothing with the Greeks bur 
the knowledge of government. They acknow- 
ledged them their maſters in the polite arts, and 
particularly in that of ſculpture. 


Excudent alii ſpirantia mollius era, 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 
Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento, 
He tibi erunt artes. V1ss. Eneid. 6. 


_ Let others better mold the running maſs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs, 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. 
But Rome, *tis thine alone, with awful ſway ] 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey; þ 
Theſe are imperial arts and worthy thee. j 
DRYDEN. 


Pliny is of the ſame opinion as Virgil. But the 
moſt precious curioſities of Greece were tranſport- 


ed to Rome, and we are ſure of our having at 


preſent the moſt beautiful performances, that were 


in the capital of the world, after it had been in- 


riched with the moſt valuable maſter-pieces, that 
ever came from the hands of the Greek artiſts. 
Pliny * takes very particular notice of the ſtatue 
of Hercules, which is now in the court-yard of 


2 Hiſtor, I. 36. < 
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the palace Farneſe, and Pliny wrote at a time hen 
Rome had ſtripped already the Eaſt ;of one of the 
fineſt pieces of ſculpture that were then at Rome, 


This ſame author informs us alſo that the Lao- 


coon which is now ſeen in the court-yard of the 
palace of Belveder, was the moſt precious piece 
of ſculpture at Rome in his time. The cha- 
racter which Pliny gives the ſtatues that compoſe 
the group of Laocoon, the place where he fays 
they were at the time he wrote, which 1s the 
very ſame place where they were dug up above 
two centuries ago, render it certain, notwithſtand- 

ing the ſcruples of ſome antiquarians, that theſe 
ſtatues are the ſame as thoſe mentioned by Pliny, 

Thus we are qualified to judge whether the an- 
cients ſurpaſſed us in the art of ſculpture. The 
parties at law, if I may be indulged this phraſe, 
have produced their writings to prove their reſpeCtive 
titles. Now I never heard of ſentence being given 

in favour of the modern ſculptors. I never heard, 
for example, of Michael Angelo's Moſes being 
preferred to the Laocoon of Belveder. I confeſs 
notwithſtanding, it would be imprudent to main- 
tain that the ancient Greek and Roman Painters 
ſurpaſſed ours, becauſe the ancient ſculptors ex- 
celled the moderns. 

Painting and ſculpture, tis true, are two ſiſters, 
but this does not produce ſo ſtrict an union be- 
twixt them, that their fates muſt be in every reſ- 
pe alike. Sculpture, tho* only a younger ſiſter 
might have left the elder ſiſter far behind her. 


a Hiſtor, I. 35. 1 N 
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It would be no leſs temerity to decide this 
queſtion from our pictures not having ſuch a pro- 
digious effect upon us as the antique pieces are 
faid to have ſometimes produced : Probably the 
accounts given by the writers who regiſtered thoſe 
effects are exaggerated, and we are incapable of 
| knowing what abatement to make, in order to re- 
duce them to the exact ſtandard of truth. We know 
not what ſhare the novelty of the art of painting 
might have had in the impreſſion, which ſome 
pictures are reported to have made on the ſpecta- 
tors. The firſt paintings, tho“ groſsly done, muſt 
have appeared like divine performances. The ad- 
miration which follows a riſing art, throws thoſe 
who mention its productions very eaſily into exag- 
geration; and tradition, upon collecting thoſe 
hyperbolical narratives, has ſometimes rendered 
them more marvellous than ſhe received them. 
We find in ancient writers ſeveral impoſſible things 
aſſerted for truth, and ordinary events treated as 
prodigies. Beſides, can we tell what effect ſeveral 
pieces of Raphael, Rubens, and Annibal Carra- 
cio, would have produced on men of ſo exquiſite 
a ſenſibility, and fo. ſuſceptible of paſſion, as 
were moſt of the countrymen of the ancient pain- 
ters of Greece ? 

In fine, one cannot give a diſtincter idea of 
pictures to thoſe that have not ſeen them, and 


ner of the painter that drew them; than by the 
way of compariſon. We ourſelves, when we 
N 8 to talk to a perſon concerning the 

works 


4 


who are not acquainted with the peculiar man- 
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works of a painter whom he has no knowledge of, 
art moved by inſtinct to make uſe of this method 
of compariſon. We give the idea of a ſtrange 
painter, by comparing him with ſuch painters as 
are known ; and this is the beſt way of deſcribing 
ſenſible objects. He colors, we ſay, very like 
ſuch a one ; he deſigns like ſuch a perſon ; he 
compoſes like ſuch another. Now we have no 
ſuch thing as the comparative ſentiment of a per- 
ſon who had ſeen the works of the ancient painters 
of Greece, and thoſe of the moderns. We do 
not_ even ſo much as know what compariſon 
might have formeriy been made between the re- 
maining fragments of antique painting, and thoſe | 
fine pictures of Greece which are no longer ex- 
tant. 

The modetn writers who have treated of this 
ſubject; render us more learned, without ena- 
bling us to decide the queſtion of ſuperiority be- 
tween the ancient and modern painters. Theſe 
writers are ſatisfied with collecting ſuch paſſages 
of the ancients as treat of painting, and with wri- 
ting comments - on them as philologiſts, without 
explaining them by an enquiry into the performances. 
of the painters of our days, and even without ap- 
plying thoſe paſſages to the remaining fragments 
of antique painting. I am therefore of opinion, 
that in order to form as diſtin&t an idea as poſſible 
of the performances of the ancients, we ought to 
conſider ſeparately all we can know for certain 
with reſpect to their 2 their expreſſion, 
and their colouring. 


We 
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We have thought proper in this work to divide 
the ordonnance into pictureſque and poetic com- 


poſition. With reſpect to the former, we muſt 


acknowledge, that in thoſe monuments which are 


extant, the ancient painters do not ſeem ſuperior, 
nor even equal to Raphael, Rubens, Paolo Ve- 
roneſe, or Monſieur Le Brun. Upon ſuppoſi- 


tion that the ancients had done nothing better in 


this kind than the baſſo-relievos, and the medals 


and paintings, which have been tranſmitted down 
to us, they certainly fell ſhort of the moderns. 
Not to mention ſeveral other defects of the ancient 
compoſers, their perſpective is generally bad. 
Monſieur de la Chauſſe in ſpeaking of the land- 
ſkip of Titus's therme, ſays, From this picture it is 
plain, that the ancients were as unhappy in their 
per ſpective, as they were learned in their deſigning. 

As for the poetic compoſition, the ancients 
piqued themſelves prodigiouſly for excelling in 


their inventions; and as they were great deſign- 


ers, they had all forts of helps to facilitate their 
ſucceſs. In order to give an idea of the progreſs 
they had made in this part of painting, which 
comprizes the great art of the expreſſions, we ſhall 
relate here what the ancient writers mention con- 


cerning it; for of all the different parts of paint- 


ing, the poetic compoſition is. much the eaſieſt 
deſcribed. 


Da gueſta pittura fi conoſce che gli Antichi ſono ftati altre- 
tanto infelici nella praſpettiva, ch' eruditi nel diſegno. Pittur, 
antich. p. 13. = 5 


Pliny, 
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Pliny, who has ſpoken more methodically of 
painting than other writers, "reckons the expreſſi- 
on and other poetic inventions as a very great 
merit in an artiſt. *Tis evident from his accounts, 
that this part of the art was in great eſteem among 
the ancients, and that it was cultivated amongſt 
them as much as in the Roman ſchool. This au- 
thor relates as an important piece of hiſtory, that 
it was a Theban, by name Ariſtides, who firſt 
ſhewed it was poſſible to paint the motions of the 
ſoul, and to expreſs the ſentiments with ſtrokes 
and colors in a mute figure; in ſhort, that there 
was an art of ſpeaking to the eyes. Pliny 
mentioning likewiſe a picture of Ariſtides, which 
repreſented a woman ſtabbed with a poniard, with 
a ſucking child at her breaft, expreſſes himſelf 
with as much taſte and emotion, as Rubens could 
have done were he talking of a fine picture of 
Raphael's. One fees, ſays he, on this woman's 
dejected countenance, already ſeized with the ſymp- 
toms of approaching death, the livelieſt ſenti- 
ments, and the moſt eager ſollicitude of maternal 
tenderneſs. Her apprehenſion leſt the child ſhould 
receive harm by ſucking of blood inſtead of milk, 

was ſo perfectly marked on the mother's viſage, 
— whole attitude of her body accompanied this 
expreſſion in ſo accurate a manner, that it was 
eaſy to conceive what thought muſt have em- 
ployed the dying parent. 

Tis not ſo eaſy to ſpeak of the expreſſion in the 
manner as Pliny and other ancient writers have done 
without having ſeen a great number of excellent 

pieces 
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pieces in this branch of painting. Beſides, thoſe 
ſtatues on which ſo learned and correct an expreſ- 
ſion was exhibited, as on that of Laocoon, 
the Grinder, &c. muſt have naturally tendered 
the ancients very Knowing and even delicate with 
regard to the expreſſion. As they had an in- 
finite number of other pieces, beſides the ſta- 
tues above-mentioned, from whence they could 
draw moſt excellent compariſons, they could not 
therefore be ſubject to miſtake in judging of 
the expreſſion in pictures, nor take a me- 
diocrity in this kind for an exquiſite degree of 
performance. | 

We meet likewiſe in Pliny with a large number 
of facts and details, which prove that the ancient 
painters valued themſelves for excelling in the 
expreſſion, at leaſt as much as thoſe of the 
Roman ſchool. The greateſt part of the com- 
mendations given by the ancient authors to ſuch 
pictures as they mention, have a relation to the 
expreſſion. Tis on this account that Auſonius 
extols the Medea of Timomachus, where Me- 
dea was drawn in the attitude of lifting up 

her poniard to ſtab her children. We behold, 
ſays Auſonius, rage and compaſſion mixt together 
on her countenance, and amidſt the fury which 
tranſports her to commit ſo deteſtable a murder, 


we may ſtill deſcry the remains of a {| maternal 
tenderneſs, 
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Immanem exhaufit rerum in diverſa laborem, 
Pingeret affetium matris ut ambiguum. 
Ira ſubeſt lachrymis, miſeratio non caret ird, 
Alterutrum videas ut fit in alterutro. 


Tis known with what tranſport Pliny commends 
the ingenious ſtroke of Timanthes, who drew 
Agamemnon with his head veiled at the ſacrifice 
of Iphigenia, to ſignify that he had not attempted 
to expreſs the affliction of the father of this young 
victim. Quintilian mentions this invention 1n the 
ſame manner as Pliny, and ſeveral other ancient 
writers ſpeak of it as Quintilian *, who propoſes it 
as a ſtroke which may ſerve as a model for orators, 
We have an admirable deſcription in Lucian * 
of a grand compoſition, which repreſented the 
marriage of Alexander and Roxana. This picture 
muſt have aſſuredly ſurpaſſed for the graces of 
invention, and for the elegance of its allego- 
ries, the moſt ſmiling compoſitions of Albano. 
Roxana lay reclined on her couch : The beauty 
of this young lady, heightened by her virgin 
bluſh, which made her caſt down her eyes at the 
approach of Alexander, drew upon her the firſt 


a Ut fecit Timant bei Nam cum in Iphigeniæ immola- 
tione pinxiſſet triſtem Calchantem, triſtiorem Ulyſſem, addidiſſet 
Menelao quem ſummum poterat efficere ars merorem : conſumptis 
affettibus, non reperiens quo digne modo patris vultum polſet ex- 
primere, welavit ejus caput & ſuo cuigue animo dedit eſii- 
mandum. Quinrt. Inſt, I. 2. 


b In Herodoto, | 
loo 
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looks of the ſpectator. It was an eaſy matter to 
diſtinguiſh by her preſence, that ſhe was the 
principal figure in the picture. Round her little 
Cupids preſſed ſollicitouſly to ſerve her. Some 
took off her ſlippers, and others helped to pull 
off her cloaths. Another lifted up her veil, that 
her lover might have a better view of her face, 
and addreſſing his ſmiles to that prince, he ſeemed 
to congratulate him upon the charms of his mi- 
ſtreſs. Some of them ſeized on Alexander dreſſed 
in armour, and led him towards Roxana, in 
the poſture of a man deſirous of laying his crown 
at the feet of the dear object of his paſſion. 
Hepheſtion, a confident of the intrigue, leant 
upon Himeneus, to ſhew that the ſervices he 
had done his maſter had been calculated to 
procure a legitimate union between Alexander 
and Roxana. A troop of pleaſant Cupids played 
in one of the corners of the picture with the 
arms of this prince. This enigma was not 
difficult to unriddle, and it could have been wiſh- 
ed that our modern painters had never invented 
an obſcurer allegory. Some of theſe Cupids car- 
ried Alexander's lance, and ſeemed to bend under 
the weight of ſo heavy a burthen. Others 
played with his ſhield, on which they carried in 
triumph the lutle Cupid who had given the pleaſing 
wound ; while another, who lay in ambuſh in 
Alexander's cuiraſs, waited for them in their paſ- 
ſage, in order to frighten them. This Cupid in 
ambuſcade might have alluded to ſome other miſ- 
treſs of Alexander, or to ſome of this prince's mi- 
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niſters who intended to traverſe the marriage of 
Roxana. A poet would be apt to ſay, that the 
God Hymen thought himſelf under an obligation 
of recompencing the painter who had ſo elegantly 
celebrated one of his triumphs. This ingenious 
artiſt expoſed his picture during the ſolemnity 
of the Olympic games, and Pronexides, who 
muſt have been a man of diſtinction, by having 
the direction of the feaſt that year, gave his 
daughter away in marriage to the painter. Ra- 
phael has not thought it beneath him to ſketch 
this very ſubject deſcribed by Lucian; and his 
deſign has been ingraved by one of the diſciples 
of the famous Marco Antonio. 

Ihe ingenious author , of whom I have bor- 
rowed this hiſtory, beſtows likewiſe a very parti- 
cular encomium on the poetic compoſition of one 

of Zeuxis's pictures, repreſenting the family of 

aà Centaur. But it is unneceſſary to make any 
ſurther quotations from the ancient writers. Who 
can queſtion, after having ſeen the figures of the 
group of Laocoon, but the ancients excelled in the 
art which infuſes a ſoul into marble, and lends 
ſpeech to colors? There is never a lover of polite arts 
but has ſeen at leaſt the copies of the figure of an 
expiring gladiator, which was formerly in the Villa 
Ludoviſi, and has been ſince transferred to the 
Palace of Prince Chigi This wretch, wound- 
ed mortally with the thruſt of a ſword, is fitting 
on the ground, and has yet ſtrength enough ſtill left 
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to ſupport himſelf on his right arm. Tho' he is 


juſt ready to expire, we perceive he does not 
abandon himſelf to his pain nor weakneſs, and 
that he has an attention to preſerve the compoſure 
of his countenance, a thing which the gladiators 
piqued themſelves upon at this melancholy moment. 
He is not afraid of dying ; he only apprehends 
expiring with a wry viſage. Where is there, ſays 
Cicero *, a gladiator of a midling rank, that ever 
ſighs or changes countenance ? Is there any one of 
them but what ſhews, not only while he engages, 
but even when he falls by the victor's fword, 
the greateſt ſpirit of intrepidity and bravery ? But 
to return to the expiring gladiator ; tis the pic- 
ture of a dying man who had but juſt received 
the wound which bereaves him of life. *Tis viſi- 
ble therefore, that notwithſtanding his preſent 
ſtrength, he has only a moment to live, and we 
gaze on him a long time, expecting every mo- 
ment to ſee him expire. 

Who is it that has not heard of the celebrated 
group, which is ſtill to be ſeen in the Villa Ludo- 
viſt, and repreſents a famous event in the Ro- 
man hiſtory, namely the adventure of young Pa- 
pirius *? Every body knows, that this boy hav- 
ing ſtay'd one day with his father, while the ſe- 
nate were aſſembled, his mother put ſeveral queſ- 


* Duis mediocris gladiator ingemuit ? Duis vultum mani 
unquam ? Yuis non modo fletit, verùm etiam decubuit turpiter ? 
Cic. Tuſc. quæſt. 1. 2. 


* AvuLvs Gllivs, I. 1. c. 2. 
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tions to him upon his coming home, in order to 
diſcover what had been there tranſacted: for 
this ſhe did not expect to heir from her huf- 


band; as the Romans were not yet ſo complaiſant 


to their wives. The mother could never get 
more than one anſwer from her ſon, which left her 
no room to doubt but his intention was to 
elude her curioſity. He reſolutely replied, that 
the ſenate had debated, whether each huſband 
ſhould have two wives, or each wife two huſ- 
bands. This incident gave riſe to the Latin pro- 
verb, Curiæ capax pretexta, which is uſed when 
ſpeaking of a child that has difcretion far ſupe- 
rior to his age. 

Never was there a ſentiment better expreſſed 
than the curioſity of the mother of young Papi- 
rius. The ſoul of this woman ſeems to be in- 
tirely ſeated in her eyes, which pierce through her 
ſon while ſhe careſſes him. The attitude of all 
the parts of her body concurs with her eyes, and 
plainly indicates her intention. With one hand 
ſhe careſſes the youth, while the other ſeems 
contracted. This is a motion very natural to thoſe 
who ſtrive to ſuppreſs the figns of their inquie- 
tude Juſt ready to break looſe. The young Pa- 
— anſwers his mother with a ſeeming complai- 

ance z but tis vifible this complaiſance is only af- 

tected, Tho' his air be open, tho* his carriage 
appears ingenuous, we may guels by the ſlineſs of 
his fmile, which is not quite formed, but is ſome- 
what reſtrained by reſpect, that the boy is wil- 
ling ſhe ſhould rely on his Wy; while he is far 
from 
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from being ſincere. We ſee he promiſes to tell 
her the truth, tho? it is at the ſame time vi- 
ſible he deceives her. Four or five touches, which 
the painter has artfully drawn on his face, and 
ſomething very particular obſervable in the action 
of his hands, bely the openneſs and ſincerity, 
which otherwiſe appears in his geſture and coun- 
tenance. | 

We may give the ſame commendations to the 
figure commonly called the Grinder, which was 
dug up at Rome, and transferred ſixty years ago 
to Florence, where it is preſerved in his Royal 
Highneſs's cabinet. This figure repreſents the 
ſlave, who, as Livy relates *, happened to over- 
hear the ſcheme, which the ſons of Brutus had 
formed to reſtore the Tarquins ; and thus he ſaved 
the infant Republic, by detecting the conſpiracy 
to the conſul. 
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Who therefore for their treaſon juſtly bore 
The rods and ax ne er us'd in Rome before. 
Mr. STEPNEY. 


People who are ever ſo little attentive may ob- 
ſerve, upon ſeeing this ſtatue, that the ſlave 
who ſtoops and puts himſelf exactly in the poſture 
of a perſon grinding a knife, that he may ap- 
pear intirely occupied with his work, 1s never- 
theleſs abſent in mind, and gives his attention 
not to what he ſeems to do, but to what he 
hears. This abſence of mind is viſible in all his 
body, but principally in his hands and head. His 
fingers are well placed, as they ought to be, to 
weigh down upon the knife, and preſs it to the 
ſtone, but their action ſeems quite ſuſpended. 
By a geſture natural to thoſe who liſten with an 
wprehention of being diſcovered, our ſlave endea- 
vours to lift up the apple of his eye enough to 
perceive his object, without raiſing his head, as 
it would be natural for him to do, were he under 
no reſtraint. 

The talent of deſigning affords great helps to- 
wards ſucceeding in the expreſſion. Tis ſuffi- 
cient to behold the Antinous, the Venus of Medi- 
cis, and ſeveral other monuments of antiquity, to 
be convinced that the ancients knew, at leaſt as 
well as we, how to deſign elegantly and correctly. 
Their painters had more frequent occaſions than 
ours to ſtudy the naked part of pictures; and 
the exerciſes which then were in uſe for ſuppling 


and ſtrengthening human bodies, muſt have ren- 
dered 
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dered them better ſhaped than they are in our 
times. Rubens in a ſmall latin treatiſe of his, 
concerning the uſe we ought to make of antique 
ſtatues in painting, does not at all queſtion, but 
that the exerciſes practiſed by the ancients gave 
ſuch a perfection to human bodies, as in our days 
they very ſeldom attain to. 

As time has worn out the colors and confound- 
ed the ſhadowings of the remaining fragments of 
ancient painting, it is impoſſible for us to judge 
how far the painters of antiquity have excelled 
in coloring ; or whether they have equalled or ſur- 
paſſed the great maſters of the Lombard ſchool in 
this amiable branch of the art. Beſides, we can- 
not tell whether the wedding of the Villa Aldo- 
brandina and the other fragments extant were 
done by a famous coloriſt, or by an indifferent 
artiſt of that time. All that can be ſaid for cer- 
tain, with reſpect to their execution, is, that it is 
ſurprizingly bold. Theſe fragments ſeem to have 
been done by artiſts, who were as complete maſ- 
ters of their pencils, as Rubens and Paolo Vero- 
neſe. The ſtrokes of the Aldobrandine wedding, 
which appear very rough and ordinary when ob- 
ſerved pretty near, look extremely well, when we 
view this picture twenty ſteps off. It was proba- 
bly at this diſtance it was viewed on the wall where 
the painter drew it. 

One would be apt to imagine, from the accounts 
of Pliny and ſeveral other ancient authors, that 
the Greeks and Romans excelled in coloring; but 
before we embrace this notion, we ſhould reflect, 

that 
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that men generally ſpeak of coloring with reſpect 
to what they have ſeen themſelves. A color- 
iſt who has ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors, down to 
the very time, in which an hiſtorian lives who 
treats of the ſtate of painting in his days, will be 
mentioned by that huſtorian as the greateſt coloriſt 
imaginable, as a man whoſe exquiſite abilities have 
raiſed even the jealouſy of nature. But it frequent- 
ly falls out afterwards, that this very art is carried 
by fucceeding performers to a higher degree of 
perfection. The divine coloriſt of former times, 
he that has been ſo much extolled by paſt writers, 
becomes an ordinary performer in compariſon to 
later artiſts. Our queftion cannot therefore be 
decided by hiſtorical relations ; to regulate our 
judgment we muſt have comparative pieces, 
which happen to be wanting. 

There can be no prejudice formed againſt the 
coloring of the ancients, from their having been ig- 
norant of the invention of tempering colors with 
ail; an invention that was diſcovered in Flanders 
about three hundred years ago. A perſon may 
color exceeding well tho? he paints only in freſco. 
The maſs 'of Pope Julius, a performance of Ra- 
Phael, already commended by us for its coloring, 
is done in freſco in the Signature apartment in the 
Vatican. | 

With reſpect to the chiaro-ſcuro, .and the be- 
witching diſtribution of lights and ſhades ; what 
Pliny and other writers of antiquity tell us con- 
cerning it, is ſo very poſitive, and ther relations 
are ſo very circumſtantial and probable, that we 

cannot 
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cannot refuſe the ancients the honor of having 
equalled, at leaſt in this branch of the art, the 
greateſt of our modern painters. The paſſages 
of thoſe authors, whom we did not underſtand 
thoroughly, whilſt the moderns were yet igno- 
rant of the deluding effects of this magic con- 
trivance, are no longer intricate and obſcute, 
ſince Rubens and his eleves, as well as Polydore 
of Caravaggio, and other painters have explained 
them much betrer with their pencils, than the 
moſt learned commentators could have done with 
their pens. 

The reſult of this diſcuſſion ſeems to me, that 
the ancients carried the defign, the chiaro-ſcuro, 
the expreſſion, and the poetic compoſition, as 
far at leaſt as the moſt able moderns. Ir ſeems 
likewiſe, that we cannot judge of their coloring z 
though we ate ſufficiently convinced by their 
works (on ſuppoſition of our having the beſt 
of them) that they have not ſucceeded ſo well 
in the pictureſque compoſition, as Raphael, Ru- 
bens, Paolo Veroneſe, and ſome other modern 
painters, een ON) | 
| The reader will pleaſe to recollect what occa- 
fioned this digreſſion on the ability of the anci- 
ents in the art of painting. Aftet having ſpoken - 
of the advantage which the Latin poets had over 
the French, I obſetved that the painters'of former 
ages were not poſſeſſed of the ſame advantage 
over: the moderns; which threw me into a ne- 
ceflity of producing my reafons for not including 
the Greek and ancient Roman painters in my pro- 

polition, 
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poſition. To return now from whence I di- 
greſſed, I ſay, that thoſe painters who appeared 
after the reſtoration of the polite arts; that Ra- 
phael, for example, and his cotemporaries, had 
no manner of advantage over our preſent ar- 
tiſts. The latter are acquainted: with all the fe. 
crets, and know all the colors, which were 


made uſe of by the former. 


— 
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In what ſenſe it may be ſaid, that nature is 
grown rich ſince the time of Raphael. 


* N the contrary our preſent painters draw 
| S more ſuccors from the art, than Raphael 
and his cotemporaries could poſſibly have done. 
Since that painter's time, nature and art have per- 
fected themſelves, and were he to come back into 
the world with the ſame abilities, he would 
be able to perform ſtill more than what he did 
at the time in which providence placed him: 
Whereas Virgil would find it impoſſible to vrite ſo 
good an epic pgem in French, as he has done in 
Latin. The Lombard ſchool has carried the art 
. of. coloring to a. degree of perfection, which it 
had not attained during the life of Raphad. 
The ſchool. of Antwerp has likewiſe made, ſince 
that painter's time, ſeveral diſcoveries relating to the 
magic of the chiaro-ſcuro. , Michael Angelo of 
155 | Cara- 
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Caravaggio, and his followers, have alſo made 
ſome excellent diſcoveries in this ſame branch of 
painting, tho' we have room to reproach them 
with being too fond of it. In ſhort, nature has 
been imbelliſhed ſince the time of Raphael. Let 
us explain this paradox. 

Our painters are acquainted at preſent with a 
more beautiful and perfecter nature of trees and 
animals, than was known to the predeceſſors of 
Raphael, or even to Raphael himſelf. I ſhall be 
ſatisfied with producing three examples ; the trees 
of the Low Countries, the animals of England 
and ſome other countries, and finally- the 
fruits, flowers, and trees of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. 

Raphael and his cotemporaries lives at a time 
when the Eaſt Indies and America were yet undiſ- 
covered to painters. People of a particular pro- 
feſſion cannot be ſaid to have diſcovered a coun- 
try, or to be able to avail themſelves of ſuch of its 
rich productions as may be of ſervice to them, 
till ſome of their profeſſion have travelled through 
it. Braſil, for example, was known to merchants 
long before it was diſcovered to phyſicians. It 
was not till after Piſo and ſome other able phyſi- 
cians had been in Braſil, that the gentlemen of the 
faculty in Europe came to know its trees and ſim- 
ples. In like manner the eaſt of Aſia and Ame- 
rica had been already diſcovered to grocers and la- 
pidaries in the time of Raphael; but it was not 
till after his death that thoſe parts of the world 


were known to painters, by importing from thence 
deſigns 
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deſigns of the plants, fruits, and ſtrange ani. 
mals of thoſe countries, which may contribute 
very much to imbelliſh a picture. 

Tis owing to the temperate climate of the 
Low Countries, and the nature of the ſoil, that 
the trees in that country grow nearer one another, 
are taller, ſtraighter, and better ſtocked with 
leaves, than thoſe of the ſame kind in Greece, 
Italy, and even in ſeveral provinces of France, 
The leaves of the trees of the Netherlands are 
not only more numerous, but alſo greener 
and larger. Hence their hillocks furniſh a more 
verdant, and of courſe a freſher and pleaſanter 
idea of a landſkip, than thoſe of Italy. 

The cows, bulls, ſheep, and even the ſwine, 
have a much better conformation in England 
than in Italy and Greece, Tis true the Ve- 
netian merchants frequented the ſea- port towns of 
England before Raphael's time ; the Engliſh pil- 
grims likewiſe flocked to Rome in great num- 
bers for the ſake of indulgences ; but none of 
them were painters, and what they might have 
related concerning the animals of that country, 
was far from being a regular draught or deſign. 

It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that Raphael 
and his cotemporaries ſtudied nature in the works | 
of the ancients, as well as in nature's own pro- 
ductions. But the ancients themſelves were unac- 
quainted with the trees and animals now men- 
tioned. The idea of the beauty of nature, 
which they had formed from particular trees 
and animals, by taking for gheir ——_— 
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of Greece and Italy; this Idea, I ſay, falls 


very ſhort of what nature produces of this kind 
in other countries. Hence the fine antique horſes, 


even that on which-Marcus Aurelius is mounted, 


which Peter of Cortona ſeized with a pictureſque 
enthuſiaſm, uſed to addreſs with this ſpeech as often 
as he paſſed by the capitol : Come forward, doſt 
thou not know thou art alive? have not ſuch ele- 

gant proportions, or ſo noble a make and air, as 


| thoſe which have been made by ſculptors” who 


have had a knowledge of the horſes of the north 
of England, and ſince the ſpecies of thoſe ani- 
mals has been improved, in different countries by 
the mixture which induſtrious nations know how 
to make of their breeds. 


The horſes of Montecavallo, by reaſon of the 


vicious proportion of ſeveral parts of their bo- 


dies, and eſpecially becauſe of their enormous 
cheſts, appear like wretched things to thoſe who 
are acquainted with the Engliſh and Andaluſian 
horſes. The inſcription which aſſures us that one 
of theſe horſes is the workmanſhip of Phidias, 
and the other of Praxiteles, is, I allow, an im- 
poſture. Nevertheleſs they muſt have been in 
great eſteem among the ancients, ſince Conſtan- 
tine had them removed from Alexandria to Rome, 
as a precious monument with. which he intended 
to adorn his hot baths. Myron's cow, that fa- 
mous cow which the herdſmen miſtook for 
one of their own flock, when they drove their 
cattle to graze around it, was much inferior, in 


all probability, to ſome thouſands in the nor- 
thern 
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thern counties of England; fince it had ſo great à 
reſemblance with its models. This at leaſt is cer- 
tain, that the bulls, cows, and ſwine, which we 
behold in antique Low-relieves, are nothing to 
compare to the animals of the ſame kind we ſee 
in England. One obſerves a beauty in the latter, 
which the imagination of artiſts, who had not 
ſeen them, could never attain to. 

It would be neceſſary to know the world almoſt 
as well as that intelligent being who created it, 
and laid it out in its preſent arrangement, to be 


able to imagine the perfection which nature is ca- 


pable of attaining to, by the help of a combina- 
tion of chances favorable to its productions, and 
of circumſtances proper for their nurture and im- 
provement. The knowledge of man, with regard 
to the conformation of the univerſe, being ſo vaſtly 
limited, he cannot, by lending nature imaginary 
beauties, improve her with his inventions, as much 
as ſhe can perfect herſelf by the aſſiſtance of par- 
ticular conjunctures: Nay, it frequently happens, 
that our imagination ſpoils, inſtead of improving, 
the beauties of nature. Wherefore, as long as 
men proceed in the diſcovery of unknown coun- 
tries, and the curious obſervators continue to im- 
port new treaſures from thence ; nature, conſi- 
dered with reſpe& to painters and ſculptors, will 
always continue to receiye new improvements. 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. XL. 


Whether the effect which painting produces on 
men, be greater than that of poetry. 


AM of opinion, that the effect which paint 

ing produces on men, ſurpaſſes that of poe- 
try ; and am induced to think thus for two rea- 
ſons. The firſt is, that painting operates on us 
by means of the ſenſe of ſeeing. The ſecond, 
that it does not employ artificial ſigns, as poetry, 
but natural ones; by which it makes its imita- 

tions. 

Painting makes uſe of the eye to move us. 
Now as Horace ſays, 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Dan que ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus. 
Hon. de arte. 


Things only told, tho" of the ſame degree, 

Do raiſe our paſſions leſs than what we ſee; 

For the ſpectator takes in every part, 

The eye's the faithfulleſt ſervant to the heart. 
CREECH. 


The ſight has a much greater empire over the ſoul 
than any of the other ſenſes. Tis a ſenſe in 


which the ſoul, thro' an inſtin& ſtrengthened by 


experience, places the greateſt confidence. She 
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_ appeals to the ſenſe of ſeeing, from the reports 
made by the other ſenſes, when ſhe ſuſpects 
theſe reports of infidelity : Wherefore there is no 
noiſe, nor even any natural ſound that affects us 
as much as viſible objects. For example, the 
_ cries of a wounded man whom we do not ſee, do 
not move us, tho* acquainted with the cauſe 
thereof, as much as we ſhould be touched at the 
ſight of his bleeding wounds. We may ſay here, 
metaphorically ſpeaking, that the eye is nearer to 
the ſoul than the ear. 

In the next place, the ſigns with which pain- 
ters addreſs us, are not arbitrary or inſtituted, 
ſuch as words employed in poetry. Painting 
makes uſe of natural ſigns, the energy of which 
does not depend on education. They draw their 
force from the relation which nature herſelf has 
fixed between our organs and the external objects, 
in order to attend to our preſervation. Perhaps 
] do not expreſs myſelf properly, in ſaying, that 
the painter makes uſe of ſigns; *tis nature herſelf 
which he exhibits to our ſight, Tho' our mind 
be not impoſed upon, our ſenſes at leaſt are de- 
luded. The figure of the objects, their color, the 
reflection of light, the ſhades, in ſhort, every thing 
that can be the object of fight, preſent themſelves 
in a picture, juſt as we ſee them in nature. Even 
{ometimes the eye is fo dazzled by the perform- 
ance of a great painter, as to fancy a movement 
in his figures. 

The moſt tender verſes « can affect us only by 
degrees, and by ſetting the ſeveral ſprings of 

; our 
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our machine ſucceſſively to work. Words muſt 
firſt excite thoſe ideas, whereof they are only ar- 
bitrary ſigns. Theſe ideas muſt be ranged after- 
wards in the imagination, and form ſuch pictures 
as move and engage us. All theſe operations, 
tis true, are ſoon done; but it is an unconteſta- 
ble principle in mechanics, that the multiplicity 
of ſprings always debilitates the movement, by rea- 
ſon that one ſpring never communicates to another 
all the motion it has received. Beſides, one of 
theſe operations (that which is performed when 
the word excites the idea it ſignifies) is not done 
by virtue of the laws of nature ; but is partly 
artificial. 

Thoſe objects diifrefore, which are exhibited to 

us by pictures acting as natural ſigns, muſt cer- 
tainly operate with greater expedition. The im- 
preſſion they make on us muſt be ſtronger and 
quicker, than that which can ariſe from verſes. 
When we read in Horace * the deſcription of 
love whetting his fiery darts on a ſtone imbru- 
ed with blood; the words, which the poet adopts 
in the drawing of his picture, excite within us the 
ideas of theſe objects; and theſe ideas form after- 
wards a picture in our imagination, repreſenting 
love in this attitude and employment. This image 
indeed movts Us; but when it is exhibited in paint- 
ing, it becomes much more affecting. We be- 


hold then at one immediate view, things which. 


in verſe are repreſented ſucceſſively only to our 
a Lib. 2. od. 8. | 
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imagination. Thus the image contained in theſe 
verſes, 


— — . Ferus & Cupido 
Semper ardentes acuens ſagittas 
Cote cruenta. 


And Cupid, ſbarpꝰ' ning flaming darts 
On bloody whetſtones, gently ſmiles. 
CREECH, 


ſeems in ſome meaſure a new repreſentation, and 
ſtrikes afreſher and ſtronger impreſſion on thoſe that 
_ behold it in a picture at Chantilly. Here the painter 
has made uſe of this image for the ground-work of 
a piece, the principal figure of which is the por- 
traiture of a princeſs iſſued from the blood Royal 
of France, a princeſs more celebrated in our days 
for her beauty, the fame whereof will deſcend to 
poſterity, than illuſtrious for her dignity and 
birth. This picture exhibits ſeveral little Cupids, 
who are turning a grind-ftone. A Cupid who 


has pricked his arm, lets his blood ſpout upon 


the ſtone, while another whets his darts, and with 
the ſteel thereof ſtrikes out ſparks of fire. 

In fine, there is no body hardly but what has 
had ſeveral occaſions during his lifetime, of ob- 
ſerving, how much eaſter it is to make men ap- 
prehend, what we are deſirous of conveying to 
their imagination or underſtanding, by means of 
the eye, than by the help of the ear. A deſign 
2 7 which 
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which exhibits the elevation of a palace, makes 
us inſtantly comprehend the nature of the build- 
ing; and the plan thereof gives us immediately 
an idea of the diſtribution of the apartments. 
But a methodical diſcourſe of an hour's length, 
let us be ever ſo attentive, would never make 

us underſtand ſo well what we ſee here at one 

glance. The very cleareſt phraſes ſupply but poor- 

ly the want of deſigns, and it very rarely hap- 
pens, that the idea of a building, formed by our 
imagination, even from the deſcription of peo- 
ple of the profeſſion, is exactly conformable to the 
edifice. It falls out frequently, that when we 
afterwards behold the building, we find our 
imagination had a chimerical notion of it. The 
ſame thing happens with regard to the adjacent 
parts of a fortreſs, the incampment of an army, 
a field of battle, a new plant, a ſtrange animal, 
a machine; and, in ſhort, to all thoſe objects on 
which our curioſity can be amuſed, We muſt 
have cuts, to underſtand ſurely and diſtinctly the 
moſt methodical books written on theſe ſubjects. 
For the moſt regular imagination frequently forms 
chimeras, upon attempting to draw a picture from 
theſe deſcriptions ; eſpecially when the perſon who 
draws by imagination has never ſeen theſe or ſi- 
milar objects himſelf. I can conceive very well, 
for example, that a military perſon can form an 
image of a particular attack or incampment from 
a deſcription ; but one who never ſaw either in- 
campments or attacks cannot acquire a juſt 
idea of theſe things from bare relations. Tis 
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only in reference to ſuch objects as we have ſeen, 
that we are capable of forming an exact image of 
things deſcribed. 

Vitruvius, in his book of Architecture, has add- 
ed a vaſt deal of method and art (which he was a 
complete maſter of ) to as much perſpicuity as 
his ſubject could poſſibly admit. Nevertheleſs, 
as the figures with which he accompanied his ex- 
plications have periſhed through the injury of 
time, the greateſt part of theſe explications ſeem 
to be wrapt up in great obſcurity. The learned 
therefore diſpute the meaning of ſeveral paſſages ; 


but they all agree that his text would be clear, 


had we not loſt his figures. Four lines drawn 
out on a piece of paper would clear up, what 
whole volumes of commentaries can never re- 
concile. The moſt able anatomiſts agree alſo in 
this, that it would be difficult for them to 
underſtand juſtly a deſcription of a new diſ- 
covery, if there were no cuts given with this 
deſcription. One of the moſt common Ita- 
lian proverbs ſays, that every thing can be eaſi- 
ly underſtood by the help of deſign and figure. 
The ancients pretended, that their Gods were bet- 
ter ſerved by their painters and ſculptors, than by 
their poets. They imagined that pictures and 
ſtatues recommended the Gods to the veneration 
of the people, by rendering them attentive to the 
marvels, which the poets related of their Deities. 
The ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius inclined the vul- 


gar to believe the fable, which made Jove ruler 


and diſtributer of the thunder, 
5 Si 
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8: Venerem Cous nunquam pinxiſſet Apelles, 
Merſa ſub equoreis illa lateret aquis. 
Ovp de Art. l. 3. 


Had not Apelles drawn the ſca- born queen, 
Her beauties ſtill beneath the waves had been. 
CONGREVE. 


To alledge more poſitive proofs, when the body 
of Julius Cæſar was laid on the funeral pile, it 
was natural for every one to inquire into the 
circumſtances of the aſſaſſinate. It can hardly be 
ſuppoſed that any of the inhabitants of Rome 
were ignorant of the number of ſtabs, which 
pierced the dictator's body: And yet the people 
only wept at the relation of his murder. But the 
whole multitude were ſeized with terror, when 
they ſaw diſplayed before their eyes the robe im- 
purpled with blood, in which Cæſar was maſla- 
cred. It looked then, ſays Quintilian, ſpeaking 
of the power the eye hath over the ſoul, as if 
the murderers were actually aſſaſſinating Cæſar in 
the preſence of the people *. 

In the times of the old Romans, thoſe who had 
been caſt away, went about to beg charity, carry- 
ing a picture with them, in which their misfor- 
tune was repreſented, as an object more capable 


Sciebatur inter fectum eum. Veſtis tamen illa ſanguine 
madens ita repræ ſentavit imaginem ſceleris, ut non acciſus 


efſe Cæſar, ſed tum maxime occidi videretur. Quinrt. Inſt. 
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of moving compaſſion, and of exciting people's 
charity, than the moſt pathetic recitals of their 
diſaſters. We can appeal therefore to the know- 
ledge and experience of thoſe, whoſe ſubſiſtence 
depends on the pious liberality of their fellow- 
citizens, concerning the moſt proper and effectual 
methods of ſoftening the heart of man. 

There may be one objection made againſt my 
ſentiment, to prove that verſes have a greater 
force of moving than pictures. The objection is, 
that it is very rare to ſce a picture draw tears, 
Which is a common effect even of thoſe tragedies, 
that have no ſuperior excellence in their kind. 

J have two anſwers to make to this objection. 
The firit is, that it concludes nothing abſolutely in 
favor of poctry. A tragedy repreſented on the 
ſtage, produces its effect by means of the eye; 
and is ſupported by foreign ſuccours, whole power 
we ſhall preſently explain. Tragedies that are 
read in private, very ſeldom make us weep ; 
eſpecially when we read them without having 
ſeen them previouſly adted. For, as I apprehend, 
a private reading, which is incapable of itſelf of 
making ſuch an impreſſion as to draw tears, may 
be able nevertheleſs to renew this impreſſion. 

Hence, methinks, it ariſes, that thoſe who have 


only privately peruſed a tragedy, and thoſe who 


have ſeen it acted on the ſtage, are ſometimes of 
different opinions with regard to the merit of the 
piece. | 

My ſecond anſwer is, that a tragedy includes 
an infinite number of pictures. A painter who 
draws 
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draws the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, repreſents on- 
ly one inſtant of the action. But Racine's tra- 
gedy exhibirs to our ſight ſeveral inſtants of 
this action; and the different incidents contri- 
bute to render one another reciprocally more pa- 
thetic. The poet preſents us ſucceſſively with fifty 
pictures, as it were, which lead us gradually to 
that exceſſive emotion, which commands our tears. 
Forty ſcenes therefore of a tragedy ought natural- 
ly to move us more, than one ſingle ſcene drawn 
in a picture. A picture does not even repreſent 
more than one inſtant of a ſcene. Wherefore 
an intire poem affects us more than a picture; 
tho* the latter would move us more than a ſingle 
ſcene repreſenting the ſame event, were it to be de- 
tached from the reſt, and read without having ſeen 
any of the preceding ſcenes. 

A picture therefore makes but one attack upon 
the ſoul, whereas a poem aſſails it for a long 
time, and always with new arms. A poem uſes 
many repeated efforts before it throws us into 
that emotion which commands our tears. Racine, 
to make us tremble with horror, when Iphigenia 
is conducted to the fatal altar, repreſents her 
virtuous, amiable, and cheriſhed by her lover, 
whom ſhe likewiſe loves. Thus he makes us 
paſs through ſeveral degrees of emotion; and, to 
give us a greater ſenſibility of the misfortunes of 
the victim, he lets us even flatter our imagination 
for ſome time, that ſhe has eſcaped the ſacrificer's 
Knife. 
: A pain- 
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A painter who repreſents the inſtant, in which 
the prieſt is going to plunge the hallowed ſteel 
into Iphigenia's boſom, has not the advantage of ex- 
poſing his picture before ſpectators ſo tenderly diſ- 
poſed, and ſo lately warmed with friendfhip for this 
princeſs. The moſt he can do is to intereſt us in 
her favor, but he cannot render her fo amiable as 
the poet. The greatneſs of ſoul, and all the ele- 
vated ſentiments of a good natural diſpoſition, 
which the poet lends Iphigenia, are more capable 
of conciliating our affections, than the external 
qualities with which a painter imbelliſhes the mute 
perſonage of his picture. Hence we are more 
moved by a poem than a picture, tho' painting 
hath a greater empire over us than poetry. 

The kind of parallel I have now drawn, is not 
ſo full of erudition, as the compariſon of painting 
and poetry in the learned book of Junius the ſon, 
on the painting of the ancients ; but my reflec- 
tions, I fancy, are more to the purpoſe than the 
erudition of this author *. 

The induſtry of man has found out various 
means of rendering pictures ſtill more capable of 
making impreſſion upon us. In the firſt place 
they contrive to varniſh them. Secondly they in- 
cloſe them in gilt frames, which throw a new luſtre 
upon their colors, and ſeem, by ſeparating the 
picture from neighbouring objects, to unite better 
the ſeveral parts whereof they are compoſed ; in 
the ſame manner almoſt, as a window ſeems to 


2 ſux1vs de piR. vet. I. 4. c. 1. 


collect 


D c 


PE "wr * 2 * * * PO 


collect the different objects that are ſeen thro! it. 
Finally, ſome of the more modern painters have 
found out a contrivance of placing in compoſitions 
intended for a diſtant view, ſome parts of figures 
in relievo which belong to the ordonnance, and 
are colored like the other painted figures. They 
pretend that the eye, which ſees thoſe parts in re- 
lievo diſtinctly prominent in the picture, is more 
eaſily impoſed upon by the painted parts, which 
are really flat, and that the latter are rendered 
thus more capable of deluding the eyes. But 
thoſe who have ſeen the arched roof of the An- 
nunciata at Genoa, or that of the Geſũ at Rome, 
where figures in relievo are taken into the ordon- 
nance, do not find this hath any ſuch marvellous 
effect. 8 

Human induſtry has been of much greater ſer- 
vice to verſes than pictures. By induſtry there 
have been three methods diſcovered of giving 
them a new force to pleaſe and move us. 
Theſe are ſimple recitation ; the recitation ac- 
companied with the movements of the body, which 
1s callgd declamation ; and ſinging. 
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FSAT ALL 
Of ſimple recitation SY declamation, 


HE. firſt poets muſt have perceived, that 

their verſes received a force from reci. 
tation, which they have not when a perſon reads 
them privately to himſelf. This induced them 
of courſe to recite their poems, rather than give 
them to be read. The harmony of the verſe 
which a perſon recites, flatters the ear, and in- 
creaſes the pleaſure which the ſubject is caps 
ble of imparting. On the contrary, the action 
of reading is in ſome meaſure a pain. ?*Tis an 
operation which the eye learns to make by the 
aſſiſtance of art, and is not attended with any 
agreable ſenſation, ſuch as that which riſes from 
the application of the eye to the objects exhibite! 
by pictures, 

As words are arbitrary ſigns of our ideas, fo the 
different characters of which writing is com- 
poſed, are arbitrary ſigns of the ſounds whered 
the words are compoſed. Tis therefore nec!- 
ſary, when we read verſe, that the character 
ſhould immediately excite the idea of thoſe ſounds, 
of which they are arbitrary ſigns ; and *tis necel- 
ſary likewiſe, that the ſounds of words, which ar: Wl 
alſo no more than arbitrary ſigns, ſhould excie i 
the ideas affixed to theſe words. With whatever 
expedition and facility theſe operations are per- 


formed, they cannot be gone through ſo readily 
i : as 
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as a ſingle operation. This is what happens in 
the recitation, where the word we hear raiſes im- 
mediately the idea connected with it. 

I am not ignorant, that a fine edition of a book, 
the characters of which are extremely regular and 
black, and are ranged in an elegant proportion on a 
clear white paper, affords a very pleaſing ſenſation 
to the eye; but this pleaſure, be it great or ſmall, 
in proportion to the taſte a perſon has for the art 
of printing, is a diſtinct thing, that has nothing 
in common with the emotion cauſed by reading a 
poem. Even this pleaſure ceaſes, as ſoon as a 
perſon applies his attention to the reading ; and 
then he is no longer ſenſible of the beauty of the 
impreſſion, but by the eaſe it gives the eye in di- 
ftinguiſhing the characters and aſſembling the 
words, To conſider an Elzevir Virgil as a beau- 
ful impreſſion, and to read Virgil's verſes in 
order to be affected with their charms, are two 
diſtinct actions. Our diſpute regards the latter, 
which of itſelf is no ſort of pleaſure. | 

*Tis ſo far from being a pleaſure, and fo little 
it makes us feel of the harmony of the verſe, 
that we are taught by inſtinct to pronounce 
aloud thoſe verſes which we read only for our- 
ſelves, when we think they ſhould be numerous 
and harmonious. This is a judgment which the 
mind forms by an unpremeditated operation; 
an operation which we underſtand only by re- 
flection. Such are moſt. of the operations of 
the mind -hithexts: ſpoken of; as | alſo, the 


e | 
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greateſt part of thoſe which we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to mention. 

The recitation therefore of verſe is a pleaſure 
to the car ; whereas reading 1s a labor to the eye, 
By hearing verſes recited, we fave ourſelves the 
trouble of reading, while we perceive their ca- 
dence and harmony. The auditor is more indy]. 
gent than the reader, by reaſon of his being more 
flattered with the verſes he hears, than the other 
is with thoſe he reads. Is it not acknowledging, 
that the recitation impoſes on our judgment, to 
defer giving our opinion on the merit of a poem 
which pleaſed us in the recitation, till we have 
examined it diligently by a private peruſal ? We 
muſt not (people ſay) be too forward in paſ- 
ſing our judgment ; for the recitation is frequent- 
ly very impoſing. The experience therefore of 
our own ſenſes teaches us, that the eye is a much 
ſeverer critic, a much ſubtler examiner of a poem 
than the ear; by reaſon that it is not expoſed 
on this occaſion, like the ear, to be ſeduced by 
pleaſure. The more a work pleaſes, the leſs 
we are capable of detecting and computing its 

faults. Now a work which a perſon hears recited, 
is much more agreable than that which he pri- 
vately peruſes in his cloſet. 

Thus we ſee that all poets, either thro? inſtinct, 
or from a conviction of their intereſt, chuſe rather 
to recite their verſes than to give them to be 
read, even to thoſe whom they intruſt with every 

_ ſecret relating to their productions. They are in 
the tight of it, if they ſeek for praiſe rather than 
uſeful counſels, It 
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It was by the way of recitation that the ancient 
poets publiſhed ſuch of their works as were not 
compoſed for the theatre. We find by Juvenal's 

ſatyres *, that there were numerous aſſemblies 
eſtabliſhed at Rome; for hearing the recital of 
thoſe poems with-which authors intended to favor 
the public. We even meet in the cuſtoms of 
thoſe times, with a much ſtronger proof of the 
pleaſure ariſing from the ſimple recitation of har- 
monious verſes. The Romans, who frequently 


repaſts, uſed ſometimes to have Homer, Virgil, 
and other excellent poets, read to them at 
table, tho* the greateſt part of the gueſts muſt 
have been ſuppoſed to know by heart a part 
of the verſes recited -on thoſe occaſions. Bur 
they reckoned, that the pleaſure of numbers, 
and harmony was able to ſupply the want of no- 
velty. é 
Juvenal promiſes a friend whom he invites to 
come and ſup with him, that he ſhall hear Ho- 


of repaſt, as in our times we ſhould promiſe to. 
entertain our gueſts with a game of cards after 


of the clevereſt at his buſineſs, yet as the verſes. 
* he is to read us are extremely beautiful, they 
* will certainly afford us ſome pleaſure.” 


Neſtra dabunt alios hodie convivia ludos, 
Conditor Tliados cantabitur atque Maronis, 


2 Satyr prim. & ſept. 
| Altiſom, 


mixed other amuſements with the pleaſure of their 


mer and Virgil's verſes recited during the time, 
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Altiſoni, dubiam facientia carmina palmam : 
Quid refert tales verſus qua voce legantur ? 
Juv. ſat. 11. 


Pr 
— Lot 9 Moat: - 
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But my poor entertainment is deſign' d, 
T'afford you pleaſures of another kind ; 

Yet with your taſte your hearing ſhall be fed, 
Aud Homer's ſacred lines and Virgil's read: 

Either of whom does all mankind excel, 

Tho wwhich exceeds the other none can tell. 

It matters not with what ill tone they're ſang, 

Verſe ſo ſublimely good no voice can wrong. 

CONGREVE, 


If a ſimple recitation adds ſo much energy to 
a poem, *tis eaſy to conceive what advantage 
pieces declaimed on the ſtage, muſt draw from 
the repreſentation. If thoſe who think Terence's 
comedies frigid, had ſeen them acted by the 
ancient comedians, who had at leaft as much 
vivacity as the Italian players of our times, they 
would ſoon be of another opinion. Who is it that 
would put Surene's Vintage in his library, (an 
obſervation which Quintilian * makes of ſome 
Pieces of his time) were this comedy to be co- 
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pied, as it muſt have been in his days, when the 
art of printing was not yet invented? Nevertheleſs 
the repreſentation of this farce affords us ſome 
diverſion. 

The apparatus of the ſtage Prepares us for ho. 
ing moved, and the theatrical action gives a ſur- 
priſing force to verſe. As the eloquence of the 
body is no leſs perſuaſive than that of words, 
geſtures are of great aſſiſtance to the voice in 
making an impreſſion. This we learn even by 
inſtinct, which informs us, that thoſe who hear 


us ſpeak, without ſeeing us, are but half hearers. 


In fact, as Cicero obſerves *, nature has aſſigned a 


particular air of. countenance and geſture to each 
paſſion and ſentiment. 


The chief merit of a declaimer, is to move 
himſelf, The internal emotion of the ſpeaker 
throws a pathos into his tone and geſture, 
which neither art nor ſtudy are able to produce. 
We are prejudiced in favor of actors who ſeem to 
be moved; and diſpleaſed with thoſe who ſhew no 
ſymptoms of paſſion. Now a kind of coldneſs in 
exclamations, a forced geſture, and an affected 
countenance, diſcover always the indolent actor, 
and ſhew him to be a perſon who is moved 
only by art, and who would fain make us weep, 
without feeling any affliction himſelf; a moſt 
diſagreable character, which borders in ſome mea- 
ſure upon that of an impoſtor. 


oOnnis enim molus animi ſuum quendam a natura habet wul- 
tum, & ſonum, & geſium. Cic. I. 3. de orat. 


Yor. I. " 8 Si 
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Si vis me flere, dolendum ef 
Primum ipſi tibi. Hor. de arte poet. 


My grief with others juſt proportion bears, 
To make me weep, you muſt be firſt in tears. 
CREECH. 


Whoever practiſes any of thoſe arts, whoſe aim 
is to move mankind, muſt expect to be judged 
according to this maxim of Horace : that to make 
others weep, We ſhould grieve firſt ourſelves. A 
paſſion is but poorly imitated, which appears only 
from the teeth outward. To expreſs it well, it 
ſhould have made at leaſt ſame flight n 
upon the heart *. 

I apprehend therefore, that the genius nc 
to form an excellent declaimer, conſiſts in a ſen- 
ſibility of heart, which makes him enter mechani- 
cally, but with affection, into the ſentiments of 
the perſonage he acts. It conſiſts in a mechanic 
diſpoſition to be actuated eaſily by all thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which he has occaſion to repreſent. Quin- 
tilian b, who was of opinion, that his profeſſion 
of teaching eloquence laid him under an obligation 
of ſtudying the motions of the human heart, at 
leaſt as much as the rules of grammar, ſays, that 
the orator who moves moſt, is he that is moſt 
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a Nec agamus rem quaſi alicnam, ſed afſuamus parumper il 
lum dolorem. QuinT. I. 6. c. 1. 
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potentiſſimus. I. 6. c. 1. 
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moved. He ſays again, ſpeaking De affectibus 


qui effinguntur imitatione, or of the imitation of 
the paſſions which the orator uſes in his de- 
clamation, that it is effentially neceſſary for a 
declaimer to heat his imagination, by making 
a lively repreſentation to himſelf of ſuch ob- 
jects as he intends to employ in order to move 
others, and to be as much affected with the images 
he conceives as with the objects themſelves “. | 
Thoſe orators and comedians, who have been 
moſt eminent in their profeſſions, were perſons 
born with the ſenſibility here mentioned. Tis 
a qualification which is not in the power of art 
to give. Without it, the ſilver ſound of voice, 
and all the other talents of nature will never be able 
to form a good declaimer, We may always 
make the ſame obſervation on good actors, as 
Quintilian > made on the players of his time; 
which 1s, that they appeared with tears in their 


eyes coming” off the ſtage, when they had been 


acting ſome very ingaging part. 


As women have a quicker and more docile 
ſenſibility, and a greater flexibility, as it were, 


in their hearts than men; they ſucceed better 
than our ſex in performing what Quintilian re- 
quires of thoſe who attempt to declaim. They 


2 P:imum eft bene affici, & concipere imagines rerum, & tan- 
quam veris moveri. QuinT. I. 11. c. 3. 

> Vidi ego ſape hiſtriones atque Comaedos, cum ex aliquo gra- 
viore act perſonam depoJuifſent, flentes adhuc egredi. Id. 
1. 11. 31 4 ä | 1a | 
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are much eaſier affected with ſuch paſſions as they 
chuſe to imitate; and enter with a better grace 
into the ſentiments of the perſonage they intend 
to act. Wherefore, tho' men are more capable 
than women of a ſtrong and cloſe application 
tho' the education they receive renders them 
fitter for learning whatſoever the art can teach; 
there have been nevertheleſs a greater number 
of excellent actreſſes than actors on the French 
ſtage, within theſe threeſcore years. Since the 
opera has been eſtabliſhed in France, we have not 
ſeen one man excel ſo well in the art of the 
proper declamation for accompanying the recita- 
tive as Mademoiſelle Rochoin - 


CHAP. . ALIL 


Of the French manner of reciting tragedy 
and comedy. 


S the end of tragedy is to excite terror and 
compaſſion, and as the marvellous is an 


 effential part of this poem ; we ſhould inveſt 


the perſonages, with all the dignity poſſible. 
Hence theſe perſonages are commonly appa- 
relled at preſent in drefſes of our own in- 
vention; the firſt idea of which was borrowed of 
the military habit of the ancient Romans ; a habit 
noble of its nature, and which ſeems to have been 


fuited to the glory of the people that wore it. The 
3 dreſſes 


2 2 
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dreſſes of our actreſſes are the richeſt and moſt | 


majeſtic that fancy can invent. On the contrary, 
we employ the town-dreſſes, that is, ſuch as are 
uſed in common life, in the repreſentation of co- 
medies. | 

The French do not d epend upon dreſs alone, 
for giving the actors of tragedy a ſuitable dignity 
and grandeur. We inſiſt likewiſe, upon their 
ſpeaking with a tone of voice more elevated, 
graver, and more ſuſtained than that which is 
uſed in common converſation. All the little 
negligences which cuſtom authorizes in the pro- 
nunciation of familiar diſcourſe, are forbidden in 
our tragedies. Tis true this manner of reciting is 
more troubleſome than a pronunciation border- 
ing upon ordinary converſation ; but, beſides 
being more majeſtic, it is alſo more advan- 
tageous for the ſpectators, who are better enabled 
thereby to underſtand the verſes. The ſpec- 
tators, who are moſt of them at ſome diſtance 
from the ſtage, would find it too difficult to un- 
derſtand properly the figurative ſtyle of tragic 
verſes, were they recited lower and quicker ; eſpe- 
cially if they were to ſee a piece acted for the 
firſt time. A great part would eſcape them; 
and that which they had loſt would frequently 
obſtruct their being moved with what they 
underſtood. Tis requiſite alfo, that the gef- 


tures of tragic actors be exacter and nobler, their 


ſtep and gate more grave, and their countenance 
more ſerious than thoſe of comic perſonages, In 


_ we inſiſt upon tragic actors giving an air of 
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grandeur and dignity to whatſoever they do; as 
we require of poets who find them words, to 
give ine like grandeur and dignity to whatever 
they make them ſay. 

Wherefore we find, that according to the 
general opinion of the people of Europe, the 
French ſucceed beſt at preſent in the repreſenta- 
tion of tragedies. Ven envy, ſays Quintilian *, 


is extinguiſhed, civility and good nature take place. 


The Italians, who are willing to do us juſtice, 
with regard to thoſe arts and talents in which 
they do not claim not the honor of excelling 
themſelves, allow that our tragic declamation 
gives them an idea of the theatrical ſinging ct 
declamation of the ancients, which is loſt, In 


fact, to judge of the theatrical declamation 0 


the Romans as well as of the Greeks, (the Ro- 
man ſtage having been formed from the Greek) 
by what Quintilian fays of it, the recitation ot 


the ancients muſt have been ſomething bordering 


upon our tragic declamation. @_ 

But concerning this ſubject, we ſhall ſpeak more 
at large in our treatiſe of the muſic of the an- 
cients, which the reader will find at the end of 
this work. 

Tis ſufficiently agreed upon, as we have 8 
ſerved, throughout Europe, that the French, who 
for this century paſt have compoſed the beſt dra- 


matic pieces among the moderns, recite tragedies 
alſo the beſt, and repreſent them with the great: 


2 Quoties diſceſſit eemulatio, fuccedit 1 ur. 
eſt 


1. 11. cap. 1. 
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eſt decency. In Italy the actors recite their tra- 
gedies with the ſame tone and geſture as comedy; 
ſo that the cothurnus does not differ there from 
the ſoccus. If the Italian actors attempt to grow 
warm in pathetic paſſages, they ſtrait overdo 
their part, and the hero becomes a bragado- 
cio, I ſhall only mention one word concern- 
ing their tragedies made for declamation. 
They are as much inferior to Corneille's and 
Racine's pieces, as the leaſt indifferent of our 
epic poems fall ſhort of Arioſto's Rolando furioſo, 
or Taſſo's Geruſalemme liberata. Either thro' 
a a deſpair of ſucceſs, or from ſome other motives 
which I cannot divine, they ſeem to have 
long neglected their dramatic poetry. Machia- 
vel's Mandragora, one of the . beſt comedies 
that has been wrote ſince Terence's time, and 
which we ſhould ſcarce imagine to be a production 
of that brain, from whence ſuch profound reflecti- 
ons have iſſued on war, and politics, but principally 
on . conſpiracies ; is an only piece of its kind 
in the Italian. The Clitia by the ſame author 
is a much inferior performance. I do not think, 
that in the whole courſe of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, the Italian preſſes have furniſned us with 
above thirty tragedies made for declamation, 
tho* they have publiſhed during that ſpace of 
time a great many works of wit and humor. 
At leaſt, I have not met with a greater number 
in the catalogues of this kind of writing, which 
the Italians eminent in the Republic of letters have 
given us within theſe twenty years, on occaſion of 
24 „ 
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allows, that our French operas are maſter. 
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E ſopra le ſcene ha minor parte ed infima - 


ago, in a furious tone of voice, a ſullen or wild 
carriage, and frantic geſtures. The actors on 
the tragic ſtage now mentioned, were diſpenſed 
with all grandeur in their geſture, with meaſure 
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the diſputes they have lately ſuſtained for the ho- 
nor of their nation. | 
The Italian dramatic poets compoſe nothing now 


pieces of wit, good ſenſe, and regularity. Ab. 
bot Gravina publiſhed about thirty years ago at 
Naples, five tragedies compoſed for declamation, 
Their names are Palamedes, Andromeda, Appius 
Claudius, Papinian, and Servius Tullius. He 
complains elegantly in a preface in verſe, prefix- 
ed to theſe tragedies, that Melpomene, for whom 
the ſtage was firſt invented, appears now in Italy, 
only as a hand-maid to Polyhymnia ; in ſhort, that 
ſhe is become a mean flave to painting, muſic, 
and 2 e | 


E in vece d adoprar le forze proprie, 
Debba le forze adoprar de gl artefici, 
Di Cantori, Pittori, e Statuarii, 
Di quali e divenuta ancilla ignobile 
Colei che ſopra loro ba'l ſommo imperio, 


Quella per cui le ſcene inventarono. 


In another part of Europe the pathetic of tra- 
gie declamation conſiſted, about forty years 


in 
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in their pronunciation, dignity in their carriage, 
and decency in their gate. It was ' ſufficient for 
them to make a ſhow of a black and diſmal ſur- 
lineſs, or to ſeem abandoned to the tranſports of 
a fury which led them into idle and extravagant 
f peeches. On this ſtage, Julius Cæſar was allow- 
ed to pull himſelf by the hair to expreſs his cho- 
ler, like one of the dregs of the people. Alex- 
ander, to ſignify his paſſion, ' might ſtamp with 
his foot; a fign which even our ſchool-boys are 
not allowed in acting tragedies at our colleges. | 
In another country, the heroes debaſe them- 
ſelves intirely by the low indecencies they act on 
the ſtage. In one of theſe ſcenes you may ſee 
Scipio ſmoaking a pipe of tobacco, and drinking 
a pot of beer in his tent, while he is meditating 
the plan of the battle he is _ the re of 
giving the Carthaginians. off 
I ſhall ſay nothing here concerning the F lemiſh 
ſtage, by reaſon that in the tragic part, they ſcarce 
do any thing more' than copy the French ſcenes of 
thoſe times, when plays were acted on our Savi- 
our's paſſion. They have but a very ſmall num- 
ber of original tragedies, and their declamation 18 
only ſomewhat leſs muſical, and leſs animated Grad 
that of the French actors. 
Our tragic ſcenes are not only wake be are 
alſo purged of all frivolous pageantry; they are 
free from thoſe childiſh ſhows, which help on- 
= ly to degrade Melpomene of her dignity. Let 
us hear what one of the greateſt tragic poets 
of 
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of England ſays, with regard to the decency of 
our repreſentations. I ſhould: therefore, in this 
particular, recommend to my countrymen the example 
of the French ſtage, where the kings and queens al. 
ways appear unattended, and leave their guards be- 


Bind the ſcenes. J Should likewiſe. be glad if we 
imitated the French in baniſhing from our ſtage the 


noiſe of drums, trumpets, and. huzza's ;,, which i; 
ſometimes ſo very great, that when there is a batth 
in the Hay-market theatre, one may hear it as far 
as Charing-croſs.- 

Mr. Addiſon, whom 1 have. here quoted, men- 
tions many other things in this eſſay, and in 
that publiſhed eight days after, againſt ſeveral other 
common practices of the Engliſh ſtage, which he 
very juſtly cenſures as vicious. Such is the cuſ- 


tom of expoſing the apparatus of the moſt 


frightful puniſhments, and ſometimes the very pu- 
niſhments themſelves. Such is the practice of in- 
troducing hideous ſpectres and: dreadful appari 


tions upon the ſtage, True it is, he thinks the 


French poets are too affected in excluding all theſe 
ſorts of ſpectacles. For inſtance; he finds fault 
with the great. Corneille for not having cauſed 
Camilla to be ſlain upon the ſtage. Corneille, 
he ſays, in order to avoid imbruing the ſtage 
with blood, renders the action of young Horatius 
Fill. more atrocious, by giving him leiſure to 
* 6 ſome reflection, and this without thinking 


* SpeRator 18. April i511. Ny. 46: 44 
d The Horatius's aft 4 29 5 10 


that 
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that he muſt at the end of the piece ſave the 
murderer of his ſiſter. Horatius would be leſs 
odious, were he to kill Camilla at the very time 
ſhe utters her imprecations againſt Rome. Be 
this obſervation juſt or not, it cannot be denied, 
that if the repreſentation of tragedies is too much 
loaded with ſpectacles in England, it is certainly 
too naked in France. Let us but aſk the actreſs, 
who plays the part of Andromache, whether the 
ſcene * in which Andromache, ready to put an 
end to her life, recommends her ſon to her confi- 
dante, would not become more moving by in- 
troducing the unfortunate infant upon the ſtage, 
whoſe preſence would naturally furniſh' an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing the moſt pathetic ſymproms of 
maternal tenderneſs z which could never appar 
frigid in ſuch a ſituation 48 

The ſame cannot be ſaid of uy as of tra- 
gedy. Among the different ways in which co- 
medy is now recited in different countries, I do 
not think that one can be ſaid to excel the other. 
Each country, methinks, ought to have its peculiar 
manner of reciting, 

In comic repreſentations *tis not propoſed to 
conciliate reſpect to the perſonages introduced on 
the ſtage, but to render them known to the ſpec- 
tators. Comedians therefore muſt copy the ſin- 
gularities of their nation in geſture, carriage, and 
pronunciation ; and muſt mould themſelves, as it 
were, after the model of their countrymen. The 


In one of Racine's Tragedies. 
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people of ſome countries have, generally ſpeak- 
ing, a greater variation in their tone of voice, em- 
ploy acuter and more frequent accents in their pro- 


nunciation, and are more active in their gefture, 


than others. As the natural diſpoſition of ſome 
nations is more lively than that of others, their 
action of courſe: muſt be briſker, and their ſenti- 
ments and paſſions flip from them with an im- 
petuoſity not uſual to other nations. The French 
do not uſe certain geſticulations, nor antic 
demonſtrations with their fingers, neither do 
they laugh, as the Italians. We do not vary 
our pronunciation with particular accents, which 
are common in Italy, even in familiar converſa- 
tions. Now a comic actor, were he to imitate a 
foreign geſticulation and pronunciation in declaim- 
ing, would act contrary to the rule abovemen- 
tioned. For example, were an Engliſh comedian 
to ſhew ſo much vivacity in his geſture, ſuch diſ- 
quiet in his viſage, ſuch eagerneſs in his coun- 
tenance, or to break into frequent exclamati- 
ons in his pronunciation, in ſhort, were he to 
act intirely like an Italian comedian, he would 


act his part very ill; becauſe the Engliſn, who 


ought to be his 00 have not that behaviour 
and geſture. That which is ſufficient to move an 
Italian, makes no impreſſion upon an Engliſh- 


man. An Engliſnman, againſt whom ſentence of 


death is pronounced, appears with leſs agitation than 
an Italian condemned to a, ſmall pecuniary fine. 
The beſt comic actor therefore is he, who ſuc- 
ceeds beſt in the theatrical imitation of his origi- 
ml. 
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nals, whatever theſe originals be. If the come- 
dians of one country are more agreable than thoſe 
of another to foreigners, tis becauſe the former 
have copied their characters from a people that 
have naturally a greater politeneſs in their man- 
ners, and a more atttacting grace in their elocu- 
tion. { "YI | 


— — — — _ 


CHAP. XLII. 


+. 


That the pleaſure we receive at the theatre, 
is not the effeft of illuſon. 


” IS the opinion of ſeveral men of ſenſe, 

that the pleaſure we receive from ſpecta- 
cles and pictures is merely the effect of illuſion. 
Purſuant to their way of thinking, the repreſen- 
tation of the Cid affords us ſo much pleaſure 
merely thro* the illuſion that deceives us. The 
verſes of the great Corneille, the apparatus of 
the ſcenes, and the declamation of the actors, 
impoſe upon us ſo as to make us believe, that in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting at the repreſentation of the event, 
we are preſent at the event itſelf, and that we 
really ſee the action, and not the imitation. But 
this opinion ſeems to me to be quite unwarrant- 
able. There can be no illuſion in the mind of a 
man who is in his ſenſes, unleſs theſe have been 
firſt impoſed upon. Now tho! it be true, that 
whatever we ſee on the ſtage contributes to move 


us, 
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us, yet nothing is done by way of deluding our 
ſenſes, becauſe every thing ſhews itſelf there in 
the nature of a copy. Woe do not go to the 
theatre with a notion that we ſhall ſee Chimene and 
Roderigue ;, neither do we carry along with us 
ſuch a prevention, as that with which- a perſon, 
who has been over perſuaded by a conjurer that 
he will let him ſee an apparition, enters into the 
cave where the ghoſt is to appear. This preven- 
tion diſpoſes him prodigiouſly for the illuſion; but 
we carry no ſuch prejudice with us to the theatre 
The play bill has promiſed us only an imitation 
or copy of Chimene and of Phædra. We come 
to the playhouſe prepared to behold what we 
really ſee there, and we have a thouſand things 


continually before our eyes, which remind us con- 


ſtantly of our real circumſtances with reſpect to 
place and condition. The ſpectator preſerves 
therefore his underſtanding, notwithſtanding the 
Ivelieſt emotion. He receives the impreſſion of 
the paſſions, but without raving or falling into 
extravagancies. The moſt that can happen is, that 
a young perſon of a very tender diſpoſition, may be 
ſo tranſported with a pleaſure which is yet nove! 
to him, that his emotion and ſurprize will make 
him fall into ſome exclamation or involuntary ge- 
ſtures; which indicate, that he does not actually 
reflect on the external behaviour he ſhould ob- 
ſerve in a public aſſembly. But he will quickly 
return to himſelf, and become ſenſible of his mo- 
mentary abſence of mind : For *tis not true, that 
he fancied during his extaſy, he ſaw Roderigue 
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and Chimene. He only was touched in almoſt as 
lively a manner as he would have been, had he really 
ſeen Roderigue at the feet of his miſtreſs after he 
had killed her father. The ſame may be ſaid with 
reſpect to painting. The picture of Attila, drawn 
by Raphael, does not derive its merit from ſe- 
ducing and impoſing upon us, ſo as to make us 
believe, that we really ſee St Peter and St Paul 
in the air, menacing with their drawn ſwords 
this barbarous King environed with troops, which 
were marching under his command to plunder and 
ranſack the city of Rome. But in the picture 
here mentioned, Attila is ſo exact a figure of a 
frightened Scythian ; Pope Leo, who explains this 
viſion to him, ſhews ſo noble a confidence, and a 
carriage ſo conformable to his dignity ; all the 
ſtanders by are fo extremely like unto men in the 
ſame circumſtances, as thoſe in which Raphael ſup- 
poſes his different perſonages; the very horſes 
themſelves concur ſo well to the principal ac- 
tion; and the imitation all together is ſo ex- 
tremely probable, that it makes almoſt as great 


an impreſſion on the ſpectators, as the event itſelf 
could poſſibly have produced. 


There have been ſeveral ſtories * publiſhed of 
animals, children, and even of adult people, who 
have been impoſed upon by pictures, ſo as to 
take them for the objects, of which they were 
only an imitation. Theſe (ſome will ſay) were all 
inſnared by the illuſion, which has been conſidered 
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here as impoſſible. Likewiſe ſeveral birds have 
daſhed their heads againſt the perſpective of Ruel, 
deceived by his ſky, which was ſo perfectly imi- 
tated, that they fancied they might fly acroſs it. 
There have been alſo inſtances of perſons, who have 
addreſſed their ſpeech to portraits, imagining they 
were ſpeaking to real men. Every one knows the 
ſtory of the picture of Rembrandt's ſervant maid, 
He expoſed it at the window from whence this girl 
uſed frequently to look out; by which means he 
made the neighbours come all in their turns to 
converſe with the portrait, 

I ſhall not diſpute any of theſe facts; all that 
can be inferred from hence amounts to no more, 
than that pictures may ſometimes be the cauſe 
of illuſion ; but it does not follow, that an illu- 
fion is the ſource of the pleaſure derived to us 
from poetic and pictureſque imitations. A con- 
vincing argument hereof, is, that the pleaſure 
continues when the danger of being ſurprized is 
over. The pictures pleaſe us without the aſliſt- 
ance of this illuſion, which is only an incident, 
and a very rare one too, of the pleaſure they af- 
ford us. The pictures pleaſe us, tho* we actually 
recolle& that they are no more than a piece of 
canvaſs, on which a variety of colors have been 


_ artificially laid. A tragedy affects even thoſe who 
have the diſtincteſt knowledge of all the ſprings 


which the poet's genius and the player's abilities 
ſet a-going, in order to move them. 


The 
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The pleaſure we receive from pictures and ex- 
cellent dramatic poems 1s greater even upon our 
ſeeing them a ſecond time, and when there is no 
further danger of being deluded. The firſt time 
a perſon beholds them he is dazzled with their 
beauties. Our mind too reſtleſs and volatile to 
fix itſelf upon one particular thing, enjoys in rea- 
lity nothing: Eager of running over, and of 
beholding every thing, we have no diſtinct ſight 
of any one object. There is no body but has 
experienced the truth of what T here advance, 
when he has happened to light of a book which 
he impatiently longed for. Before he finds him- 
ſelf capable of reading the three or four firſt pages 
with a cloſe attention, he is obliged, as it were, 
to run the book over from one end to the other, 
Thus when we ſee an excellent tragedy, or a beau- 
tiful picture the ſecond time, our mind fixes itſelf 
on the parts of the object, of which it had already 
a curſory view. The general idea of the work has 
taken its ſeat, as it were, in the imagination, be- 
cauſe this idea muſt make ſome ſtay there, be- 
fore it can be well rivetted ; and then the mind re- 
ſigns itſelf without any wandering, to whatever 
moves it. A perſon ſkilled in architecture does 
not examine a pillar, or inſpe& into a particular 
part of a palace, till after having given a glance 
over the whole pile of building, and ſettled in his 
imagination a diſtinct idea of the edifice. 


Vor. I. . 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


That dramatic poems -purge the paſſions. 


AD we but a juſt notion of the tyranny 
of the paſſions, it would be capable of 
making us deſire ſeriouſly to be never enſlaved 
by them, and of engaging us in reſolutions, which 
might prevent them from eaſily ſubduing us. A 
perſon who is ſenſible of the inquietudes which 
love is apt to cauſe, who knows into what ex- 
travagancies it hurries the very wiſeſt, and into 
what dangers it precipitates the moſt circumſpect 
of men, will heartily wiſh never to be infſnar- 
ed by this bewitching paſſion. Now dramatic 
pieces, by ſetting before our eyes the errors into 
which our paſſions lead us, give us a more ſenſi- 
ble idea of their ſymptoms and nature, than any 
book is capable of conveying. Hence it has been 
a maxim in all times, that tragedy purges the 
paſſions. Other poems indeed may produce ſome 
ſimilar effect; but as the impreſſion they make 
is not near ſo great as that which a tragedy cauſes 
with the aſſiſtance of the ſtage; they have not 
therefore ſo great an efficacy. 

Thoſe with whom we live and converſe, leave 
us generally to gueſs at the true motive of their 
actions, and the real bottom of their hearts. That 
which ſeems outwardly but an inconſiderable 
ſpark, ariſes frequently from a conflagration 
which 
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Which makes a frightful havock within. We hap- 
pen therefore oftentimes to deceive ourſelves, by 
attempting to give a conjecture of the thoughts 
of men; and even they themſelves deceive us 
more frequently in the accounts they give of 
the ſituation of their hearts. But the perſonages 
in tragedy throw off the maſk in our preſence; 
and conſider all the ſpectators as confidents of 
their real projects, as well as of their moſt ſe- 
cret ſentiments. They leave nothing for the ſpec- 
tators to gueſs at, but what can be eaſily and ſure- 
ly conjectured. The like may be alſo ſaid of 
comedies. 

Beſides, the profeſſion of a dramatic poet is to 
draw an exact and true picture of the paſſions, 
without exaggerating the vexations, or misfortunes 
that attend them. Tis by examples that he in- 
ſtructs us; and what ought to completely convince 
us of his fincerity, is that we ſee ourſelves in his 


pictures. Now a faithful image of the paſſions is 


ſufficient to ſtrike us with horror, and to induce 
us to determine reſolutely to avoid them ; for there 
is no neceſſity that this picture ſhould be overloaded. 
Who is it, that after having ſeen Corneille's Cid, 

can help dreading a tickliſh explication in one of 
thoſe critical minutes in which our tempers are 
ſoured ? What reſolutions will not a perſon form 
of not converſing on things which he has very 


much at heart, at a time when an explication 
may very eaſily terminate in a quarrel? Do not 


we promiſe naturally to be filent at leaſt, on 
thoſe occaſions on which our imagination over- 
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heated may make us ſay three or four words, which 
we ſhould be glad to redeem by a ſix months fi- 
lence ? This dread of the paſſions mult certainly be 
productive of a good effect. 

There are few paſſions but what are ſmall ſparks 
in the beginning, and .may be eaſily extinguiſhed, 
if a juſt diſtruſt of ourſelves would induce us to 
avoid all objects capable of increaſing them. Phæ- 
dra, a criminal againſt her will, is a fable like that 
of the birth of Bacchus and Minerva. 

Let no body imagine here, that I ſuppoſe dra- 
matic poems to be a ſovereign and univerſal re- 
medy in morals. I am far from entertaining any 
ſuch thought; all that I intend to ſay is, that 
they ſometimes contribute to reclaim men, and 
frequently inſpire them with a deſire of growing 
better. Tis thus the ſpectacle contrived by the 
Lacedemonians, to inſpire their youth with an 
averſion to drunkenneſs, produced its effect. The 
horror with which the extravagance and brutality 
of ſlaves expoſed drunk upon the ſtage, ſtruck 
the ſpectators, raiſed a firm reſolution in them 
to reſiſt the allurements of this vice. This hin- 
dered ſome young people from drinking wine 
to exceſs, tho* it might not have been effectual 
enough to prevent the intemperance of others. 

| There are ſome who are of too fiery. and violent 
a temper to be reſtrained by examples, and 
whoſe paſſions are too much inflamed to be ex- 
tinguiſhed by philoſophical reflections. Trage- 
dies therefore purge the paſſions in the ſame 
manner as medicines heal the body, and as de- 
fenſive 
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fenſive weapons preſerve us from the injuries of 
offenſive ones; that is, the thing will happen ſome- 
times, but not always. 

In what has been hitherto ſaid, I have ſuppoſed 
the morality of theatrical pieces as good as it 
really ought to be. Thoſe dramatic poets, who 


have been worthy of the honor of writing for 


the ſtage, have always conſidered the inſpiring 
us with an averſion to vice, and a love for vir- 
tue, as the principal obligation of their art. I can 
poſitively affirm, ſays Racine upon this ſubject “, 
that I never wrote a tragedy, where virtue is placed 
in a more amiable light than in this. The leaſt faults 
are here ſeverely puniſhed. The very thought of a 
crime is looked upon with as much horror as the 
crime itſelf ; and the foibles of love are conſidered as 


real weakneſſes. The paſſions are exhibited to pub- 


lic view, only to point out the diſorders which at- 


tend them; and vice is painted throughout in colors 


proper for. detecting its deformity, and rendering it 
the object of our averſion. This is properly the 
end, which every man who writes for the ſtage, 
ought to propoſe. to himſelf, and which the moſt 
eminent tragic poets had always and principally in 
view, The theatre was to them an academy, whexe 
virtue was taught with as much purity as in the 
ſchools of philoſophers. 
Writers who ſeem to have a difficulty to com- 
prehend, that tragedy purges the paſſions, alledge 
in Juſtification of their ſentiments, that the deſign 


of tragedy is to excite them. Bur, a little reflec- 


a Preface to Phædra. : 
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tion would have ſhewn the ſolution of this ſhadow 
of a difficulty, had they thought it worth their 
while to ſearch for it. 

Tragedy pretends indeed, that the paſſions | it 
repreſents, ſhould move us; but it does not in- 
tend that our emotion ſhould be the ſame as 
that of a perſon tortured by his paſſion, or that 
we ſhould eſpouſe his ſentiments. Its aim moſt 
frequently is to excite oppoſite ſentiments to 
thoſe, which it lends to the perſonages. For 
example, when tragedy exhibits Medea glutting 
her revenge by the murder of her own children, 
it draws her picture in ſuch a manner, as inſpire 
us with the horror of revenge ; a paſſion capable 
of hurrying us into ſuch execrable exceſſes. The 
poet pretends to inſtil ſuch ſentiments only, as 
he gives to virtuous perſonages ; and even of 
thoſe he deſires us to eſpouſe ſuch as are abſo- 
lutely commendable. Now when tragedy is ſaid 
to purge the paſſions, this muſt be underſtood 
only of thoſe that are vicious and prejudicial to 
ſociety. Were it to give us a diſtaſte for thoſe 
paſſions that are uſeful to the community, ſuch 
as the love of our country, the defire of glory, 
the fear of diſhonor, &c. it would be intirely 
as vicious, as if it endeavored to ſet vice in an 

amiable light. 

True it is, that ſome dramatic poets unſkilled 
in their profeſſion, and deſtitute of any know- 
ledge of the manners, have frequently repre- 
ſented vice as a greatneſs of ſoul, and virtue 


as a meanneſs of mind and heart, But this de- 
felt 
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fect muſt not be imputed to the art, but to the 
ignorance or depravity of the artiſt. A ſurgeon, 
who lames thoſe he bleeds, is ſaid indeed to be 
a bungler, but the ignorance of this fellow nei- 
ther diſcourages bleeding, nor diſcredits the pro- 
feſſion of ſurgery. An indiſcreet author writes a 
comedy, which ſubverts one of the principal ele- 
ments of ſociety ; that is, the perſuaſion which 
children ſhould have, that their parents love them 
better than themſelves. He makes his plot conſiſt 
chiefly in the wiles of a father, who ſets the moſt 
refined knavery to work, to lock up his children 
who are extremely well bred, in order to ſeize 
on their fortunes, and to enjoy them in company 
with an infamous miſtreſs. The author here 
mentioned expoſes this myſtery of iniquity on 
the ſtage, without rendering it more odious, than 
Terence has endeavoured to render the juvenile 

tricks of Æſchinus and Pamphilus, whom the fire 
and vigor of their youth hurries, in ſpite of their 
remorſe, into failings, which the world excuſes ; 
and whoſe fathers themſelves do not deſpair of 
them ſo much as they pretend. Beſides, the plot 
of Terence's pieces finiſhes with an unravelling, 
which puts the ſon in a capacity of ſatisfying 
both his duty and inclination. The paternal 
tenderneſs ſtruggling with reaſon, the agitati- 
ons of a well-bred ſon tormented with the fear 
of either diſobliging his parents, or of loſing 
his miſtreſs, furniſh room for ſeveral engaging in- 
eidents, from whence a very uſeful morality may 
be extracted. But the barbarity of a father, who 


Aa 4 wants. 
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wants to facrifice his children to a paſſion, for 
which he has no longer the excuſe of youth ta 
Rlead, can be conſidered in no other light but 
as a moſt enormous crime, equal almoſt to that 
of Medea. If this crime can be expoſed upon the 
ſtage, if it can furniſh a ſubject for a uſeful moral, 
*tis only when it is painted there in the very 
blackeſt colors, and when. it is puniſhed with the 
ſevereſt chaſtiſements, ſuch as Melpomene, and 
not Thalia, is allowed to exhibit. *Tis contrary 

co all morality to inſinuate that this action is on- 
ly a ſlight failing, by adopting it as a ſubject for 

a comic repreſentation. Let this odious piece be 
branded therefore with infamy ; but let us agree 
at the fame time, that Terence's comedies, and 
the greateſt part of Moljere's, are proper for purg- 
ing the paſſions. 


CHAP. XLV. 
Of Must, properly ſo called, 


T remains now, that we treat of muſic, as the 

third of thoſe means, which men have in- 
vented, in ordef᷑ to add a new ſtrength to poetry, 
and to render it capable of making a greater im- 
preſſion. Wherefore as the painter imitates the 
ſtrokes and colors of nature, in like manner 
the muſician imitates the tones, accents, ſighs, 
and inflexions of the voice; z and in ſhort all 


thoſe - 
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thoſe ſounds, by which nature herſelf expreſſes 
her ſentiments and paſſions. Theſe, as we have 
already obſerved, have a ſurprizing power of 
moving us, by reaſon of their. being ſigns in- 
ſtituted by nature, from whence they receive 
their energy; whereas articulate words are arbi- 
trary ſigns of paſſions, and draw their ſignifica- 
tion and value from human inſtitution, which 
has been able to render them current only! in par- 
ticular countries. 

Muſic, in order to render the imitation of na- 
tural ſounds more capable of moving and pleaſ- 
ing, has reduced it to the continued modulation 
or ſinging, called the ſubject. It has alſo found 
out two means to render this modulation more 
capable of moving and delighting us: the one 
is harmony, and the other the rhythmus. 

The concords in which harmony conſiſts, have 
a moſt pleaſing attractive for the ear, and the con- 
currence of the different parts of a muſical com- 
poſition, which form theſe concords, contributes 
alſo to the expreſſion of the ſound the muſician ; 
intends to imitate. The thorough baſe and the | 
other parts aſſiſt the modulation greatly in expreſ- q 
ſing the ſubject of imitation. - | 

The ancients gave the name of rhythmus f in mu- i 
ſic to what we call meaſure and movement. Now 

*tis this meaſure and movement that give life, as 
it were, to a muſical compoſition. The know- | 
ledge of the rhythmus, by directing the proper 
variation of meaſure, takes off from muſic that 
vniformity of cadence, which would ſoon render 
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it tireſom and diſagreable. In the next place, the 
rhy:hmus throws a new likeneſs into the imitation 
ariſing from a muſical compoſition, becauſe it pro- 
duces alſo an imitation of the progreſſion and 
movement of the natural ſounds already imitated 
by the modulation and harmony. 

Muſic therefore forms its imitations by the help 


of ſinging, harmony, and rbythmus * . *Tis thus 


likewiſe painting forms its imitations, by the af- 
ſiſtance of the ſtrokes, the chiaro-ſcuro, and the 
Jocal colors. 

The natural ſigns of the paſſions, which muſic 
collects and employs with art, in order to increaſe 


the energy of the words ſhe ſets, ought to render 


them more capable of moving us, becauſe theſe na- 


tural ſigns have a ſurprizing power over us. This 


they have from nature itſelf; for, as one of the 
moſt judicious inquirers into the human affections 
remarks, notbing is more naturally agreable to our 
minds than numbers and ſounds, for by theſe our 
paſſions are excited and inflamed, and by theſe alle 
we are ſoothed and taught to lauguiſh, By this 
means the pleaſure of the ear is communicated 
to the heart. Hence ſongs have had their fir 


2 In canty tria pracipu? notanda ſunt, harmonia, ſermo, & 
rhythmus, Harmonia verſatur circa fanum. Sermo circa verbo- 
rum intelletum & enuntiationem di iſtinftam. Rbythmus circa 
concinnum cantici motum. 


b Nihil eff enim tam cognatum mentibus noſtrit, quam numeri 
atque voces, quibus & excitamur, & incendimur, & lenimur, © 
lenguęſcimus. Cic. I. 3. de orat. 
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fiſe ; and upon people's obſerving afterwards, that 
the words had quite another energy when ſung, 
than when only declaimed, the uſe of muſical re- 
citatives was introduced upon the ſtage, till at 
length they ventured to fing a whole dramatic 
iece. This is the real origin of our operas. 
There is therefore ſome truth in the recitatives 
of operas, which conſiſts in the imitation of ſuch 
tones, accents, ſighs, and ſounds, as are natu- 
rally ſuitable to the ſentiments which the words 
contain. The ſame truth may be' diſcovered in 
the harmony and rhythmus of the whole compo- 


ſition, 


Muſic is not ſatisfied with imitating in its mo- 


dulations the inarticulate language of man, and 


the ſeveral ſounds which he makes uſe of by 
inſtinct; it has alſo attempted to form imitations * 
of all the other natural ſounds, which are moſt 


capable of making an impreſſion upon us. It em- 


ploys only inſtruments in imitating inarticu- 


late ſounds, and theſe imitations are called 


ſymphonies ; yet theſe ſymphonies act, in a man- 
ner, ſeveral parts in our operas with conſiderable 
ſucceſs, | 

In the firſt place, tho' this kind of muſic be 
merely inſtrumental, yet it contains a true imita- 
tion of nature. In the next place, there are ſe- 
veral ſounds in nature capable of producing a 
great effect upon us, when we hear them ſeaſon- 
ably in the ſcenes of a dramatic piece. 

The truth of the imitation in ſymphonies con- 
Gifts in their reſemblance with the ſounds they are 

: intended 
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intended to imitate. There is truth in a ſymphony 
compoſed for the imitation of a tempeſt, when 
the modulation, harmony, and rhythmus, convey 
td our ear a ſound like the bluſtering of the winds 
in the air, and the bellowing of the waves, which 
daſh impetuous againſt one another, or break 
againſt the rocks. Such is the ſymphony which 
imitates a tempeſt in the opera of Alcione by 
Monſieur Marais. 

Wherefore, tho? theſe 8 do not pro- 
duce any articulate ſounds, they act notwithſtand- 
ing a very uſeful part in dramatic pieces, becauſe 
they contribute to engage us to the action, by 
making almoſt the ſame impreſſion upon us, as would 
ariſe from the {very ſound they imitate, were we to 
hear it under the ſame circumſtances as the ſympho- 
ny. For inſtance, the imitation of the noiſe of a 
tempeſt, which is juſt going to ſink a perſonage in 
whoſe favor the poet has deeply engaged us, af- 
fects us exactly as we ſhould be moved with the 
bluſtering of. a tempeſt juſt ready to plunge into 
the waves a perſon for whom we had a ſincere af- 
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1 
. fection, were this a real tempeſt, and we near 
; |: enough to hear it. *Tis needleſs to repeat, that 
{+ the impreſſion of the ſymphony cannot be fo 
: 44 ſtrong as that which is made by a real tempeſt ; 
] 1 For I have ſeveral. times obſerved already, that the 
9 A impreſſion ariſing from an imitation, is much 
"4g weaker chan that of the thing imitated . 
44 
h ® Sine dubio i 2 omni re 2 imilationeys weritas. Sie. de 
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I Tis not therefore at all ſurprizing, that ſym- 
phonies ſhould move us exceedingly ; tho their 
ſounds, as Longinus * obſerves, are only images 
end fimple imitations of the voice, which really ex- 
preſs nothing, being, as it were, mere baſtard 
ſounds, and not the genuine effects of human nature. 
Hence the inarticulate ſounds of inſtruments 
have been employed in all countries and ages, to 
move the hearts of men, and to inſpire them 
with particular ſentiments, eſpecially on occaſions 
where it was impoſſible to convey them by the 
aſſiſtance of language. Civilized nations have al- 
ways made uſe of inſtrumental muſic in their reli- | 
gious worſhip, The inhabitants of all countries | 
have had their proper inſtruments for war; and 1 
have made uſe of their inarticulate muſic, not 
only to render the word of command intelligible | 
to thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to obey, but likewiſe 
to excite, and even ſometimes to reſtrain the ar- 
dor of their ſoldiers. Theſe inſtruments were dif- 
ferently touched, according to the effect expected 
from them; and people endeavoured to render 
their ſounds ſuitable to the uſe they were deſigned 
8 7 8 | 
We too ſhould probably have ſtudied the art of | 
touching military inſtruments as much as the an- f | 
Clients, if the thundering of fire arms left our f 
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ſoldiers capable of hearing a muſical found. Tho! 
we have not endeavoured to perfect ourſelves 
in theſe inſtruments, but have fo much neglected 
this favorite art of the ancients, as to look upon 
thoſe who profeſs it in our days, as the meaneſt fel- 
lows of the army; we find nevertheleſs the very 
firſt principles thereof in our camps. Our trumpets 
do not found a charge as a retreat; nor do out 
drums beat the chamade in the fame manner 
as à charge. | 

The ſymphonies of our operas, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Lulli, the greateſt muſica] poet among 


_ thoſe whoſe works are extant, give a probability to 


the moſt ſurprizing effects of the muſic of the 
ancients. Perhaps the military clangor of The- 
ſeus, the ſoft ſounds of Armidas, and ſeveral other 
ſymphonies of the ſame author, would have pro- 
duced ſuch effects as ſeem fabulous in the ac- 
counts given by ancient authors, were they to be 
heard by people of as great vivacity of temper 
as the Athenians, and in entertainments where 
they had been previouſly moved by the action 


of a tragedy. Do not we ourſelves feel that theſe 


airs make ſuch impreſſions on us as the muſician 
defires ? Do not we perceive that theſe ſy mpho- 


nies inflame us, calm us, ſoften us, and, in ſhort, 


operate upon us, as effectually almoſt as Corneille's 
or Racine's verſes ? 

Had the anonymous author of the treatiſe De 
Poematum cantu & viribus rbythmi, whom I ſup- 
poſe to be Iſaac Voſſius, becauſe his friends have 
told me ſo, and by reaſon this work is full of pre- 
8 | judices 
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judices in favor of China and its inhabitants, pre- 
judices that every body knows were peculiar to 


this great man; had, I ſay, this author but heard 


the operas of Lulli, and principally his latter ones, 
before he wrote the treatiſe abovementioned, he 


would never have ſaid *, that the modern muſic - 


has neither the force, nor energy of the an- 
cient. ** We muſt not be ſurprzed (this is the 
* purport of his words) that our muſic does not 
„produce the ſame effect, as that of the an- 
cients, ſince the moſt varied tunes and the 
richeſt harmony are only ſonorous trifles and 
harmonious nonſenſe, when a muſician does 
not know how to make a proper uſe thereof 


cc 
cc 
46 
cc 
cc 


* when he cannot animate alſo his compoſition 


with a ſuitable rhythmus, ſo as to give it a fit 
and ſenſible meaning.“ 

If any modern muſic is bare of the merit here 
mentioned by Voſſius, certainly it is not that of 
Lulli ; for what Voſſius calls verborum intellectum, 
or the expreſſion, is perfect in this muſician. Thoſe 
who do not underſtand French, can gueſs at the 
ſentiments and paſſions of the actors, who declaim 
with his muſic. Let us only imagine what com- 
pariſon Voſſius would have made between the Ita- 
lian ſonatas and cantatas, and the ſymphonies and 


Quippe cum omnis cantus & harmonia quantumvis elegans, ſi 

& werborum intellectus & motus abſint aliquid fignificantes, ni- 
hil niſi inanem continent ſonum, nemini mirum videri debet abeſſt 
ab hodierna muſica virtutem que tantopere in veteri prædica- 
kur. In præfat. | 


recitative9 


in order to expreſs juſtly his ſubject; and 


i 
' 


— — 
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recitatives of Lulli, had he known them when he 
publiſhed that work. But it ſeems by the date 
placed at the bottom of his preface, that he wrote 
It in the year 1671, exactly at the time when Lylli 
was compoſing his firſt opera. 
Symphonies therefore that are well charaQe. 
riſed and ſuitable to the ſubject, contribute vaſtly | 
to engage us to the action of the opera, in which 
we may ſay they act a part. The fiction which 
lays Atys aſleep, and preſents him with ſuch di- 
verſified objects during his ſlumber, is rendered 
more probable and moving, by the impreſ- 
ſion we receive from the ſymphonies of different 
characters which precede his ſleep, and from the 
proper ſucceſſion of airs whilſt it continues. The 
ſymphony in the opera of Rowland, which is 
commonly called Logiſtille, plays its part very 
well in the action where it is introduced. The 
action of the fifth act, where it is placed, conſiſts 
in reſtoring Rowland to his ſenſes, who went off 
the ſtage quite raving mad at the end of the fourth 
act. This delightful muſic gives us an idea 
of thoſe ſymphonies which Cicero and Quintilian 
ſay the Pythagoreans made uſe of, to calm, before 
they went to bed, the tumultuous ideas which the 
buſtle of the day had left in their imaginations ; 
in the ſame manner as they employed ſymphonies 
of an oppoſite nature, to put the ſpirits in mo- 
tion when they awaked, in order to rendet 
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themſelves fitter for application“. To mention it 
only tranſiently, the firſt briſk air of the prologue 
of Amadis, which comes when his ſleep is over, 
gives us an idea of the airs, whoſe ſounds awaked 
the Pythagoreans. . 

To return to the ſymphony of the opera of 
Rowland, which gives us an idea of the airs, 
which diſpoſed the Pythagoreans for ſleep, it 
has intirely the truth of imitation, and is moſt - 
likely to produce the effect for which the 
muſician deſigned it. The ſentiment ariſing 
from thence convinces us directly, that it 1s 
very proper for calming the agitations of the 
mind; and as an exact diſcuſſion juſtifies always | 


| our ſenſitive perception, we find upon inquiry 


the reaſons which render it ſo proper for making 
this impreſſion. 

Tis not filence that is the fitteſt remedy for 
calming the agitations of a diſtempered mind. 
We are taught by experience and reaſon, that 


there are ſeveral ſounds more proper for calming 


the ſpirit, than ſilence itſelf, Such are thoſe, 

which, like that of Logiſtille, continue a long 
time almoſt in an equal movement, while the ſub- 
ſequent ſounds are neither much acuter nor graver, 
neither much ſlower. nor quicker, . than the pre- 
ceding ; inſomuch that the progreſſion of the mo- 


fFytbagereis certè moris fuit, & cum evigilaſſent animos ad 
Hram excitare, quo ent ad agendum erectiores, & cum ſomnum 
peterent. ad eandem prius lenire mentes, ut ſi quid furſſet turbido- 
rum negotiorum, componerent. QuixT. Inſt. I. 3. c. 9. 
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dulation is frequently made by leſſer intervals. Te 
ſeems that ſounds, which are not accelerated or 
retarded with regard to the intonation and tnove- 
ment, but by a ſlow and uniform proportion, are 
more proper for reſtoring the mind to that even 
courſe which conſtitutes tranquillity, than a ſilence 
which would let them purſue the violent and tu- 
multuous courſe into which they had been firſt 
hurried. A man that talks a great while in the 
ſame tone of voice, ſets the reſt of the company 
aſleep ; and a proof that their drowſineſs proceeds 
from the continuation of the ſame tenor of ſound, 
is, that the auditor ſtarts immediately out of his 
ſleep if the orator ceaſes of a ſudden to ſpeak, or 
if he happens to make ſome exclamation in a much 
higher tone than that in which he was declaim- 
ing. We have daily examples of people troubled 
with inſomny, who are lulled to ſleep by the ſound 
of a lecture or converſation ; but as ſoon as the 
ſound is over, they awake directly. 

There is therefore a probability in ſymphony, 
as in poetry. As the poet 1s obliged to conform 
in his fictions to the truth of agreement; in like 
manner the muſician ought to conform to this 
truth in the compoſition of his ſymphonies. Let 
us explain this point. Muſicians frequently com- 
poſe ſymphonies to expreſs ſounds we never 
heard, and which never perhaps exiſted in nature. 


Such is the bellowing of the earth when Pluto 


ruſhes forth from hell; the whiſtling of the air 
when Apollo inſpires Pythia; the noiſe which 2 


ghoſt makes coming out of its tomb; and the 


3 trembling 
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trembling of the leaves of the oaks of Dodona. There 
is a truth of agreement in theſe ſymphonies ; and 
Horace's convenientia inge takes place here as well 
as in poetry. We are ſenſible when the requiſite 
probability is obſerved in theſe pieces; which is 
certainly attended to, when they produce an effe& 
ſimilar to that which would naturally ariſe from 
the ſounds they imitate; and when they ſeem con- 
formable to ſounds unheard, whereof we have 
hotwithſtanding a eonfuſed idea by a relation 
to known ſounds: We fay therefore of ſympho- 
nies of this kind, as well as of thoſe which imi- 
tate real ſounds, that they expreſs well or ill. We 
commend the ſymphony of the tomb of Amadis, 
and that of the opera of Iſſe, by ſaying the 
imitation is very natural, tho* we have never be- 
held nature in the circumſtances in which thoſe 
ſymphonies pretend to copy it. Wherefore tho? 
they are mere inventions of fancy, yet they 
contribute very much to render the ſpectacle 
affefting, and the aftion pathetic, For ex- 
ample, the funeral accents of the ſymphony, 
which Lulli has inſerted in the ſcene of the opera 
of Amadis , where the ghoſt of Ardan comes out 
of his tomb, tnake as great an impreſſion upon 
our ear, as the ſhow and repreſentation have upon 
our eyes. Our imagination attacked at one and 
the ſame time by the organs of ſight and hear- 
ing, is much more moved with che apparition of 
the ghoſt, than if only our eyes were deluded. 
The ſymphony, with which Monſieur des Touches 

4 Act 3. 
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uſhers in the oracle uttered by the oaks of Dodo - 


na, produces a like effect“. The trembling of 


the leaves of thoſe trees which it imitates by its 
harmony and rhythmus, diſpoſes us to find a pro- 
bability in the ſuppoſition which is going to lend 
them ſpeech. It ſeems probable that ſome ſound, 
like that of this ſymphony, preceded and prepared 


the articulate ſounds pronounced by the oracle. 


But theſe ſymphonies, which ſeem ſo delightful 
when uſed in the imitation of a particular ſound, 
would be inſipid and diſagreable, were they to be 
employed as the imitation of a different ſound. 
The ſymphony of the opera of Iſſe abovemen- 
tioned would appear ridiculous, were it to be ſub- 


ſtituted inſtead of that of the tomb of Amadis, 
Theſe muſical pieces, which make ſo ſenſible an 


impreſſion upon us when they conſtitute a part of 
the theatrical action, would afford but very little 
pleaſure if they were to be heard as ſonatas, or 
as detached ſcraps of ſymphonies, by a perſon 
who never heard them at the opera, and who 
would conſequently paſs judgment on them, with- 
out being acquainted with their greateſt merit ; 
that is, with the relation they have to the action, 
in which they play, as it were, their part. 

The firſt principles therefore of muſic are the 
fame as thoſe of poetry and painting. Muſic, 
like theſe two arts, is an imitation ; and like theſe 
arts it muſt conform to the general rules with re- 
ſpect to the choice of the ſubject, the probability, 
— ſeveral other points. All the liberal arts, as 

In the opera of Nb. | 
Cicero 
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Cicero * obſerves, ſeem to have one common chain of 
agreement, and to be connected RP by a kind of 
mutual affinity. 

As there are ſome who are more affected with 
the coloring of pictures, than with the expreſ- 
ſion of the paſſions ; in like manner there are 
people who are only pleaſed with the agreableneſs 
of the ſinging, or with the richneſs of the har- 
mony, without conſidering attentively, whether 
this ſinging imitates the proper ſound, or whe- 
ther it be ſuitable to the meaning of the words to 
which it is adapted. They do not require the 
muſician to fit his melody to the ſentiments 
contained in the words he ſets to muſic ; but are 
ſatisfied, that his modulations be varied, grace- 
ful, or even whimſical, ſo as they give a 
tranſient expreſſion of ſome of the words of the 
recitative. The number of muſicians who con- 
form to this taſte, as if muſic were incapable of 
daing any thing better, is but too conſiderable, 
If Wer ſet to muſic, for example, the verſe f 
the pſalm The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, which be- 
gins with theſe words, he ſhall drink of the brook 
in the way, they dwell intirely upon the expreſ- 
ſion of the rapidity of the brook in its courſe, 
without attending to the ſenſe of the verſe, which 
contains a prophecy on the paſſion of Chriſt. . And 
yet the exprefſion of a word can never affect us as 


2 2 artes que? ad Iumanitaten pertinent, babent guedgam 
commune vinculum, & quaſi cognatione quadam inter ſe continu- 
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much as that of a ſentiment, unleſs a ſentiment 
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be contained in this ſingle word. If a muſician 
pays ſome regard to the expreſſion of a Word, 


he ought to do it without loſing ſight of the ge- 


neral purport of the phraſe which he Has ſet 
to muſic, 

I ſhould willingly compare a piece of mußte, 
whoſe compoſer is unſkilled in the art of moving 
us, to a picture that is only well colored, or to 
a poem that has nothing to recùẽmmend it but the 
verſification. As the beauties of execution in poc- 
try and painting ought to be employed in dif- 
playing the graces of invention and the ſtroke 
of genius which paint the object imitated ; fo the 
richneſs and variety of concords, the chart, and 
novelty of modulations ſhould be applied to no 
ether uſe in muſic but that of drawing and im- 
belliſhing the imitation of the language and paſ- 
fions of nature. That which is called the know: 
ledge of compoſition, is a handmaid (to make 
uſe this expreſſion) which a muſical genius 
ought to entertain in his ſervice, inthe fame man- 
ner as a poet's genius ſhould keep the knack 
of rhiming. He is undone (to continue the figure) 
if the maid makes herſelf miſtreſs of the houſe, 
and has liberty to diſpoſe of it according to her 
n fancy and pleaſure. I atm apt to think, that 
all poets and muſicians would be of my opinion, 
were it not eaſier to rhime exactly, than to ſuſtain 
a poetic ſtile z or to find ſuch modulations as are 
both natural and agreable, without exceeding the 
limits of probability. But * tis impoſſible to attain 
to 


— 
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to the pathetic without a genius; tho* to com- 
poſe learnedly in muſic, or to rhime with facility, 
requires no ſuch aſſiſtance, it being ſufficient for 
that purpoſe to have profeſſed either of theſe arts. 
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Same reflecti ons on the Italian muſic. That the 
Italians did not cultivate this art till after 
tbe French and Flemings. 


| HIS diſcourſe ſeems naturally to lead me 
to ſpeak of the difference between the 
Italian and French taſte in muſic. I mean 
the preſent taſte of the Italians, which is much 
wider from the French, than it was under the 
pontificate of Urban the VIII. Tho' nature 
does not alter, and conſequently one ſhould think, 
that the taſte of muſic ought not to change, yet 
it has certainly varied in Italy. There is in that 
country a faſhion for muſic, as in France for dreſs 
and equipage. | | 
Foreigners. ſeem to agree, that we underſtand 
the movement and meaſure better than the Itali- 
ans, and conſequently that we ſucceed better 
in that part of muſic which by the ancients 
was called rhythmus. In fact, the ableſt violins in 
Italy would execute but poorly one of Lulli's ga- 
vottes, much leſs any of his characteriſed ſympho- 
nies, Tho? the Italians make a very great ſtudy 
2 Bb 4 of 
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of meaſure, yet, methinks, they do not under- 
ſand the rb mus as well as we, ſo as to employ 
it juſtly in the expreſſion, or adapt it properly 
to the ſubject of imitation. 

If abbot Gravina (a writer whom we have had 
already occaſion to take notice of) does not com- 
mend the French muſic as much as Voſlius *, yet 
he rails more againſt the Italian. But I ſhall give 
this author's remarks in his own wordsd: The 
* muſic which we hear now on our ſtages is far 
from producing the ſame effects as that of the 
* ancients. Inſtead of imitating and expreſſing 
the meaning of the words, it contributes only 
to enervate and choak it: Wherefore it is as dif. 
agreable to thoſe who have a juſtneſs of taſte, as 
eit is pleaſing to ſuch as differ from reaſon, In 
fact, vocal muſic ought to 1mitate the natural 
ce 


language of the human paſſions, rather than 
cc the 


* Fali bngioribus utuntur flexibus, unde ridentur a Gallis, 
veluti gui uno formando pſalmate utrumque exhauriunt pulmonem. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


Galli preterea in ſuo cantu rithmum magis obſervant quam [tali, 


unde fit ut apud illos complura occurrant cantica, quæ concinnos & 
elegantes admodum habent motus. Voss. de poem. cant. p. 123. 


o Corre per gli theatri a d} ntri una 'mufica flerile di tali 


. effetti, (the author had been ſpeaking of the marvelous effects 
of the muſic of the ancients) e perciò da quella afſai difforme, 


, eſalta per lo pig guell armonia, la guale quanto alletta gli 


animi flemperati e diſſonanti, tanto Iacera coloro che danno a 
' guidare il ſenſo a la ragione; perch? in cambio di eſprimere ed 
- imitare, ſuol piu toflo eftinguere e cancellare ogni ſembianza di 
. Verita : Se pur non godiamo, che in cambio di eſprimere ſentiment! 
E paſtoni umane ed imitar le noflire attioni e coftumi, ſomigli ed 


ianti, 
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te the ſinging of canary birds, which our muſic 
&« affects ſo vaſtly to mimic with its quaverings 
and boaſted cadences. Tho' we have at pre- 
«ſent a very ſkilful muſician*, and a man of 
e good ſenſe, who is not carried away with 
* the torrent. But our poetry having been 
* corrupted by the exceſs of ornaments and fi- 
4e gures, the contagion has ſpread itſelf into our 
* muſic. *Tis the fate of all arts, which have a 
c common origin and object, that the infection 
0 paſſes from one to the other. Our muſic 


imiti, come fa ſovente con quèei trilli tanto ammirati, la lecora 
. 0] canario : Quantungue a di noſtri vada ſorgendo qualche deſtro 
modulatore, ( the author is ſuppoſed to have meant here Sig- 
nor Buononcini) z/ quale contro la commun corruttela da natural 
giudixio e proporxion di mente portato, imita anche ſpeſſo la na- 
tura, a cui piu fi avyicinarebbe, ſe Pantica arte muſica poteſſe 
da fi lunghe e folte tenebre alxare il capo. Ne ci dobbiamo mara- 
vigliare, ſe corrotta la poeſia, ' anche corrotta la muſica, per- 
che come nella ragion poetica accennammo, tutte le arti imitative 
Banno una idea commune, dalla cui alterazione fi alterano tutte, 
e particolarmente la muſica: dall alteraxion della poefia fi cangia, 
come dal corpo Pombra. Onde corrotta la poefia da i ſeverehi or- 
namenti e dalla copia delle figure, hd communicato anche il ſuo 
morbo alla muſica, ormai tanto 5figurata, che bd perduta quafi 
la natural eſpreffione. M perch? reca diletto all' orecchio, per- 
cid fi dee convenewole alla tragedia riputare; poich? il diletto 
Proprio della muſica dramatica > quello che naſce dalla imitazione. 
Ma il piacer preſente naſce prima dalla mancanza della vera 
idea, e poi per accidente da quella qualſiſia modulazione di voce, 
che lufinga e molce la parte azimale, cioè il ſenſo ſolo ſenza con- 
corſo della ragione, come a gualfrooglia canto di un cardello, 
o 4; un ufignuolo ; e come dalla wivezza e varietd de” colori 
dilettano, ſenza imitazions di veritd, le pitture CBineß. Abbate 
Gravina della Tragedia, p. 70. 2 
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te js therefore ſo loaded at preſent with ſuch trifles 
& and gewgaws, that we can hardly trace any re- 
* mains of the natural expreſſion. Nor, tho! it 
* Fatters the ear, is it therefore fit for tragedy; be- 
C cauſe the imitation and expreſſion of the inarti- 
ce culate language of the paſſions is the chief merit 
< ofdramatic muſic. If our muſic is till agreable 
© to us, tis becauſe we know no better, and 
arts tickles the ear, which it does in common 
ce with the warbling of goldfinches and night- 

a ingales. Itreſembles thoſe Chineſe pictures which 
* have no imitation of nature, and are only plez- 
* ſing by reaſon of the vivacity and variety of 
e their colors. 

I do not chuſe to enter here into a further in- 
quiry concerning the merit of French and Italian 
muſic. This is a ſubject that has been canvaſſed 
within theſe few years by ſeveral men of under- 
ſanding. Beſides, it would be neceſſary, methinks, 
to commence it with a preliminary queſtion, the 
diſcuſſion whereof would be too tedious. I ſhould be 
obliged to examine into the opinion of an Engliſh 
writer, a man of wit and abilities, who reproach- 
ing his countrymen with the taſte which ſeveral of 
them ſeem to have for the Italian operas, main- 
rains that there is a muſic ſuitable to each language, 
and particularly adapted to each nation. Accord- 
ing to this writer, French muſic is good in its 
kind, and To is the Italian. The mufic of the 
_ French is indeed very properly adapted to their pro- 


2 SpeRtator April the 3d. 17¹ 1. NY. 29. 
wunciation 
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wuntiation and accent, as their whole opera won- 
Atrfully favours tht genius of ſuch a gay airy people, 
The thorus in which that opera abounds gives the 
parterre frequent opportunities of joining in concert 
ebith the age. This inclination of the audience to 
Ait along with the actors, ſo prevails with them, 
that I bave ſometimes knoton the performer on the 
ſtage do no more in a celebrated ſong, than the 
clerk of # pariſh church, who ſerves only to raift 
the pſulm, and is ufterwards drowned in the muff 
Ca. THT TS C5 
I mall be contented therefore with making 
ſome hiſtorical remarks concerning the Italian 
muſic. The author of a poem in four cantos 
on muſic *, wherein we find a great deal of wit 
and good ſenſe, pretends, that when people be- 
gan towards the ſixteenth century to ſhake off 
their barbarouſneſs, and to cultivate the polite 
arts, the Italians were the firſt muficiàns, and that 
other nations afterwards made uſe of their im- 
ptovements to petfect this art; The fact does 
not appear to me to be true. Italy was indeed 
at that time the nurſery of architecture, painting, 
and ſculpture, but mufic was revived in the Low 
Countries; or to ſpeak more properly, it had 
floriſhed there already a long time, wich a ſuc- 
ceſs which all Europe revered and acknowledged. 
I could alledge in proof hereof Commines and 
 feveral other writers, bur 1 ſhalt be. {arisfied with 
quoting one unexceptionable wittieſs, whoſe depo- 
2 Printed in the year 1713, 
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ſition is ſo very. circumſtantial, as to exclude 


asg well as fer. the execution of their ſongs aud 


hall mention only the names of ſuch as bave 
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all poſſibility af doubt. This is a Florentin, 
Lewis Guicciardin, nephew to Francis Guicciar- 
din the famous hiſtorian. . Let us hear what he 
fays in a general diſcourſe upon the Netherlands 
which is by way of preface to his deſcription 
of the ſeventeen provinces, . a book very well 
known and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 
Our Flemings. are the patriarchs of mulic, which 
they bave revived, and carried to a great pitch of 
perfection. They are born with a. very happy. geni- 
45 - for. cultivating it, and their abilities in the 
practice are ſo great, that the men and women of 
this country ſing almoſt all of them naturally with 
Tuſtneſs an, race. By adding afterwards art to 
nature, they are admired For their compoſition, 


ſymphonies in all. the courts of Chriſtendom, where 
their merit raiſes them to very handſome fortunes. 


died lately, and of thoſe that are yet living. In 
the number of the 2 we rank John Teinturier 
of N zvelle, hoſe eminent merit will oblige me pre- 
ſentiy to take more e notice of him, Joſhua 
Duprat, Alert Ockeghuem, Richefort, Adrian 
Villart, Jobn Mouton, Verdelot, Gombert, Lupus 
Louvart, Courtier, Crequillon, Clement, Cornelius 
Hont. iy 4 the living We reckon Cyprian de la 
Roſte, Jobn Cuict, Philippe du Mont, Rowland 


Toſh, Mancicourt, 2 . Chriſtian Hal- 


land, 
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land, James Vas, Bonmarchez, Severin Cornet, 
Peter Hot, Gerard Tornhout, Hubert Valerand, 
James Berchems of Antwerp, Andreu Pevernage, 
Cornelius Verdonk, and ſeveral others © diſperſed 
throughout all the courts of Chriſtendom, where they 
have made very good fortunes, and continue to be 
honored as maſters of this art. In fact the poſ- 
terity of Mouton and Verdelot . have been ce- 
lebrated in France for muſic, even down to our 
days. Tis obſervable, that Lewis Guicciardin, 
who died in the year of the acceſſion of our 
Henry IV. to the crown *, mentions the cuſ- 
tom which the Netherlands had of furniſhing 
Europe with muſicians, (in the ſame manner as 
Italy conjointly with France does in our days) as 
cuſtom of a very long ſtanding, 
Even Italy herſelf, who fancies at preſent that 
other nations know no more of muſic than what 
they learnt of her, had her muſicians from our . 
parts before the laſt century, and payed then the 
ſame tribute to the artiſts on this ſide of the 
Alps, as ſhe pretends now to receive from 
all the people of Europe. I remember to have 
met in ſome Italian writers with ſeveral paſſages 
which prove this aſſertion, but I think it more ad- 
viſeable to ſpare the reader the trouble of peru- 
ſing, and myſelf the trouble of finding them. 
Beſides, I do not conceive that there is any ſtron- 
ger proof requiſite, than the abovecited paſſage 


In the year 1589. 
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' Laſſe, one of the muſicians of the Low Coun- 
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his names terminated after the Italian manner, 
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of Guicciardin, I ſhall however content myſelf 
with producing one paſſage more, and this from 
Corio, who has given us a hiſtory of Milan, a 
very curious work, and well known by all 


of the death of Duke Galeszzo Storza Viſs 
conti, who was aſſaſſinated in the year 1474 
in the church of St Stephen at Milan, be fays, 
* The Duke was very fond of muſic, which mad: 
bim keep thirty foreign muſicians in pay, to when 
be allowed very confiderable ſalaries. One of them, 
whoſe name was Cordier, received of that prince 
& hundred ducats a month. 

The miſtake of imagining the Maass to have 
been the firſt reſtorers of muſic in Europe, has led 
the poet here mentioned into another error, 
which is his making an Italian of Rowland 


tries commended by Guicciardin. This poet quotes 
him therefore by the name of Orlando Laſſo, 
and tells us that he was one of the firſt reſtor- 
ers of muſic. But this Orlando Laſſo, tho* we meet 
with him in ſome miſinformed authors with both 


was no more an Italian than Scarron's Ferdinando 
Ferdinandi, who was a native of Caen in France. 
The miſtake ariſes from this, that Rowland Laſ 
has prefixed to ſeveral Latin pieces his ſirname la- 
tinized into Orlandus Laſſus, according to the 
cuſtom of that time of latinizing ſirnames. Some 
body that had a notion that every good muſictan 


Fol. 24t. | 
muſt 
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muſt have been an Italian, italianized both his 
names, when tranſlating them into French. Row- 
land Laſſe was a Frenchman, as .the moſt part 
of the muſicians mentioned by  Guicciardin, tak- 
ing the name of Frenchman in its moſt natural 
ſignification, which implies all thoſe people whoſe 
maternal language is French, in whatever prince's 
dominions they are born. As a man barn at 
Straſburg is a German, tho' he is a ſubze& of 
the King of France, ſo a man born at Mons in 
Hainault is a Frenchman, tho' he be a ſubject of 
another prince, by reaſon that the French tongue 
is in Hainault the natural language of the coun- 
try. Now Rowland Laſſe, who died during the 
reign of our Henry the IV, was a native of 
Mons, as may be proved from the hiſtory of 
Monſieur de Thou, who makes a very long pa- 
negyric on this muſician *. Neither can it be ſaid 
that Laſſe muſt be reputed an Italian, becauſe Italy 
was his country by choice. For after having 
dwelt in ſeveral parts of Europe, he died in the 
ſervice of William Duke of Bavaria, and was in- 
terred at Munich. In fine, this muſician is later in 
time than Gaudimelle and ſeveral other excellent 
muſicians, who flouriſhed under Henry the II. 
and Francis the I. 

But let us return to the operas, and the energy 
which verſes receive from mufic. The addition 
which poetry receives from the mufician's art, fup- 
plies in ſome meaſure the want of probability in 
this ſpectacle. Tis quite contrary to probability, 

= Lib. 119. rag. 459. 
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(ſome will ſay) that actors ſhould ſpeak always 
in Alexandrine verſes, as they do in our com- 
mon tragedies. This I grant, as likewiſe that 
the probability ſuffers by thoſe actors, who 
treat of their paſſions, quarrels, and intereſts 
in muſic. Nevertheleſs the pleaſure we receive 


| from muſic, makes amends for this defect; and 


its expreſſions give a pathetic to the opera, not- 
withſtanding the want of probability. | 
We weep therefore at ſome moving operas, as 
we do at the affecting ſcenes of recited trage- 
dies. The adieus of Iphigenia to Clitemneſtra ne- 
ver drew more tears from the ſpectators at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, than the diſcovery of Iphige- 
nia and Oreſtes have cauſed to be ſhed at the opera, 
Boileau might have applied to the perſon who 
played the part of Iphigenia in Duche*'s opera 
ſome years ago, what he ſaid of the actreſs, who 
ated the ſame perſonage in his friend's tragedy. 


Jamais Iphigenie en Aulide immolbe 

Na coũtè tant de pleurs d la Grece aſſemblee, 
Que dans Pheureux ſpectacle q nos yeux etal, 
En a fait ſous ſon nom ver ſer la Chanmeſlt *, 


At Aulis, when fair Iphigenia bled, 
Not half ſo many tears the Eræcians ſhed, 
As when Chanmele, with her name diſguis'd, 


Was in thy Iphigenia ſacrific'd. 
* In his letter to Racine, 
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In ſhort the ſenſes are ſo vaſtly flattered by the 
ſinging of the recitatives, as well as by the har- 
mony that accompanies them, by the chorus's, 
the ſymphonies, and the whole ſpectacle, that 
the ſoul which is eaſily ſeduced by pleaſure, is 
inchanted by a fiction, tho* the illuſion is very 
palpable. Ex voluptate fides naſcitur. 

I ſpeak here of the generality of men. For 
as there are a great many, who being too ſuſcepti- 
ble of the impreſſions of muſic, attend to nothing 
but the charms of the modulation, and the richneſs 


of the harmony, and inſiſt upon the compoſer's ſa- 


crificing every thing to theſe beauties ; ſo there are 
ſome ſo inſenſible of the pleaſures of muſic, and whoſe 
ears, to make uſe of this expreſſion, are ſo very re- 
mote from their hearts, that the moſt natural modu- 
lations have no effect upon them. *Tis fit that 
ſuch people as theſe ſhould be tired at the opera. 
All the art a muſician is maſter of cannot com- 


penſate the pleaſure they are deprived of by the 
want of probability, a very eſſential defect in a 


poem, and yet an inſeparable one from an opera, 
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CHAP. XLVIIL 
What kind of verſes are propereſt to be ſet 10 


Juliſic. 


FT ER what has been faid, I will venture 

to affirm, that, generally ſpeaking, muſic 

has a greater efficacy than ſimple declamation, 

by giving a greater force to ſuch verſes, as are 

fit for its uſes: But they are not all adapted 

alike to this purpoſe, nor equally capable of re- 
ceiving the ſame energy from muſic. 

We have obſerved, when treating of the poetic 
ſtyle, that it ought to expreſs the ſentiments in ſim- 
ple terms; but it ſhould repreſent all other objects 
to us, by images and pictures. We have ſhewn, 
when ſpeaking of muſic, that it ought to imi- 
tate in its modulations, the tones, ſighs, ac- 
cents, and all ſuch inarticulate ſounds of the 
voice as are natural ſigns of our ſentiments and 
paſſions. Tis a conſequence that may be eaſily 
inferred from theſe two truths, that verſes which 
are filled with ſentiments are propereſt to be ſer to 
muſic, and thoſe which contain images are not fo 
proper. 

Nature itſelf furniſhes us, in a manner, with 
modulations for expreſſing the ſentiments. 
We cannot pronounce thoſe verſes with warmth, 
which contain any tender and moving ſentiments, 
without breaking out into ſighs, and employing 

*tccents und inflexions of the voice, which a _ 3 

OW 
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dowed with a muſical genius, reduces eaſily to a 
continued modulation. Certain I am, that Lulli 
was not long in ſearch of the tune of theſe verſes, 


which Medea ſings in the opera of Theſeus. 


Mon ceur auroit encore ſa premiere innocence 
S'il n'avoit jamais eu d amour. 


My heart might ſtill it's innocence have kept, 
Had it not loved ———— 


I affirm moreover, that a man of genius, who 
compoſes on ſuch-like words, diſcovers that he has 
varied his melody, without having even ſo 
much as thought of diverſifying it. Each ſen- 
timent has its proper tones, accents, and 
ſighs. Wherefore a muſician compoſing on ſuch 
as the above-cited verſes, forms modulations as 
various, as nature herſelf is varied. 

Verſes which contain pictures and images, and 
have frequently the name of poetry by way of pre- 
ference, do not lay open ſo fair a field to the muſi- 
cian for ſhewing his abilities. Nature furniſhes 
haraly any thing for the expreſſion. *Tis art 
alone can aſſiſt che muſician, who would attempt 
to ſer to muſic ſuch verſes as theſe, in which 
Corneille draws ſo lively a picture of the tri- 
umvirate. 


Le necbant par le prix au crime encourage, 
Le mari dans ſon lit par ſa femme tgorgt : 
Ces Le 


\ 


SY 


underſtand at chat time in France, the merit 
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Le fils tout digoutant du meurtre de ſon pere, 
Et ſa tete a la main demandant ſon ſalaire, 
&c. 


The villain whom the bribe to crime invites , 
The buſtand murdered by his wife in bed; 

The ſon imbru'd with blood, and ſtretching forth 
His father's head, demands for th* impious deed 
The promis'd recompence, &c. | 


In fact a muſician obliged to ſet ſuch verſes as theſe, 
would find but very little reſource for his melody 
in the natural declamation of the words. He muſt 
therefore throw himſelf into ſuch modulations, as 
are rather noble and impoſing than expreſſive ; and 
as nature does not aſſiſt him to vary theſe mo- 
dulations, he mult fall at length into a diſagreable 
uniformity. Since muſic therefore adds hardly 
any energy at all ro verſes whoſe beauty conſiſts 
in images; ſince, it rather enervates their force, 
by lackening the pronunciation; a good lyric 
poet, let him have ever ſo rich a vein, will care- 


fully avoid inſerting ſuch verſes as thoſe of Cor- 
neille above-cited, Wherefore the reproach caſt 


upon Monſieur Quinault, when he wrote his firit 
operas, that his verſes were naked, and deſtitute of 
thoſe images which form the ſublime in poetry; 
this reproach, I ſay, was extremely ill grounded; 


as that was eſteemed a defect, which conſtituted 


his greateſt merit. But they did not ſeem to 


of 
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of verſes compoſed for muſic. We had as yet 
wrote nothing but ſongs, and as theſe little 
poems are only deſigned for the expreſſion of 
a few ſentiments, they could not furniſh room 
for the obſervations, which have been ſince 
made on lyric poetry. As ſoon as we cam- 
menced to write operas, the ſpirit of philoſo- 
phizing, which has an excellent hand in clearing 
up truth, provided it takes care not to run before 
experience, convinced us, that thoſe verſes which 
are moſt ſtocked with images, and generally 
ſpeaking, are the moſt beautiful, are not the pro- 
pereſt for muſic. There is no compariſon be- 


tween the two following ſtanzas, when they are 


only recited. The firſt is from the opera of 
Theſeus wrote by Quinault. 


Doux repos, innocente paix, 
Heureux, heureux un caur qui ne vous herd 
jamais] 
L' impitoyable amour m'a toujours pour ſui vie, 
N"etoit ce point afſez des maux 4 il mavoit 
faits ? 


Pourquoy ce Dieu cruel avec de nouveaux traits, 
Vient-il encore rrodbler le refte de ma Vie ? 


1 % 


Sweet peace and innocent repoſe, 
How Bleſt is be who taſtes thy charms ! nw 
Whoſe heart- no cares can di ſcompoſe, 
Nor n K alarm.” . 
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But J alas! am doom d to ſpend 
My days and nights, depriv'd of reſt; 
Purſu'd by plagues, that &er attend 
A A miſerable love-fitk breaſt. 


Stop, cruel love, keep back thy dart, 
Enough; I can no more endure : 

Heav' ns ! *tis too bard a fate to ſmart 
With wounds, that death alone can cure. 


The ſecond is from the Idyllium on peace, by 
Monſieur Racine. | 


Daja grondoient les horribles tonnerres 
Par qui ſont briſez les remparts, 

Deja marchoit devant les ttendarts 
Bellone les cheveux pars, 

Et ſe fiatoit d'&terniſer les guerres 

Que ſes fureurs ſoufflotent de toutes parts. 
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No the dreadful cannons rumbling 
Roll their thunder thro' the fey 
Now the lofty ramparts tumbling, 
All in faatter'd ruins lye. 


Fierce Bellona featt'ring terror, 
Round tb embattled legions flew, 
Clad in adamantine armor, 
Deep imbru'd with purple Bue. 
| | Hiſſing 
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Hiſſing ſnakes her hair intwining 

Fill d the ſkies with poiſon'd breath, 
With the cruel goddeſs joining | 

In ber bloody ſchemes of death. 


Theſe two French ſtanzas are very far from 
having ſucceeded alike in muſic. Thirty perhaps 
retain the firſt, for one that remembers the ſe- 
cond ; and yet they were both ſet to muſic by 
Lulli, who had even ten years additional expe- 
rience, when he compoſed the Idyllium on peace. 
But the reaſon is, the firſt includes the natural 
ſentiments of a heart agitated with a new paſſion. 
The only image it contains, is that of love ſhoot- 
ing his darts againſt Medea, an image that is ex- 
tremely ſimple. But Racine's verſes diſplay the 
moſt pompous images that poetry can be decked 
out in. Thoſe who can forget for a moment 
the effect produced by theſe verſes, when they are 
ſung, will with juſtice prefer Racine to Quinault. 

*Tis therefore generally allowed at preſent, 
that Quinault's lyric verſes are extremely well 
adapted to muſic, for the very reaſon which ren- 
dered them ſo liable to be cenſured at the com- 
mencement of our operas, that is, by the cha- 
racter of their poetic ſtyle : but that they were 
alſo fit for that purpoſe by the mechaniſm of 
their compoſition, or the arrangement of the 
words regarded as ſimple ſounds, is a truth 
which could never be reaſonably conteſted. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 
Of Prints, and Poems in proſe. 


1 Should like to compare prints, where we find 
every part of the picture except the color- 
ing, to romances written in proſe, where we meet 
with the fiction and ſtyle of poetry; which renders 
them poems in every reſpect, excluſive of rhime 


and meaſure. The invention of prints, and that of 


poems in proſe, are both of them equally excel- 
lent. By prints the pictures of the moſt cele- 


brated artiſts are infinicely multiplied. They ren- 


der thoſe capable of enjoying them, whom the 
diſtance of places has debarred from being ſo hap- 


. Þy as to behold them. We fee from Paris by 


the aſſiſtance of prints, the fineſt beauties that 
Raphael has drawn on the walls of the Vatican. A 


Private perſon can likewiſe bring within the compaſs 


of his own cabinet all the wit and poetry that 
are in the greateſt maſter-pieces of painting ; whoſe 
beauties ſeemed reſerved for the cabinets of princes, 
or of ſuch as have raiſed themſelves to fortunes equal 


to thoſe of princes, by managing their finances. In 
like manner we are indebted to poetry in proſe for ſe- 
veral works filled with adventures, that are probable 


and marvelous at the ſame time, as alſo for precepts 


that are ſage and practicable, which would never 
have ſeen public light, had the authors been obliged 
to ſubmit their genius to the ſlavery of rhime 


and meaſure. The authors of, the Princeſs of 
Cleves and- Telemachus, would never have fa- 


vored 
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vored us perhaps with theſe works, had they 
been obliged to write them in verſe. There are 
fine poems without verſe, as there are fine verſes 
without poetry, and good pictures without a rich 
coloring. It will avail very little to ſay, that 
the coloring is that which conſtitutes the pain» 
ter, and that he underſtands his profeſſion, only 
inaſmuch as he knows how to color. This is al- þ 
ledging in proof a queſtion, which even aftet in- ö 
quiry muſt, methinks, be left undecided. But | | 
this is a point which requires a further ex- | 
plication. 


— 
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That it is uſeleſs to diſpule, whether the part 
that takes in the deſign and the expreſſion 
be preferable to that of the coloring. 


T. E perfection of the deſign, as well as 
that of coloring are real things, concern- 

ing which we may diſpute and agree by the help 
of rule or compariſon. Wherefore men of ſenſe 
will agree among themſelves with regard to the 
rank which Le Brun holds among the compoſers 
and deſigners, as well as to that which Titian has 
among the coloriſts. But the queſtion, whether Le 
Brun be preferable to Titian ; - that is, whether 
the part of poetic compoſition and expreſſion be 
ſuperior to that of coloring, is, methinks, a 


very 
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very unuſeful point to examine. People of OPP0- 
fire ſentiments will never be able to agree about 
this pre-eminence, whereof we are always apt to 
judge by our own inclinations. According as we 
are more or leſs affected with the coloring, or with 
the pictureſque poetry, we prefer the coloriſt to the 
poet, or the poet on the contrary to the coloriſt. 
The greateſt painter, with regard to us, is he 
whoſe works afford us moſt pleaſure. 

Men are not equally affected either by the coloring, 
or the expreſſion. There are ſome who have (if 
I may uſe this phraſe) a more voluptuous eye 
than others. Their eyes are organized in ſuch a 
manner, that the harmony and truth of colors af- 
fect them in a much livelier manner, than 
other people. Another man, whoſe eye has 
not ſo happy a conformation, but who has a 
much ſenſibler heart, finds in the moving ex- 
preſſions a ſuperior pleaſure to that, which he re- 
ceives from the harmony and truth of local co- 
lors. All men have not an equal delicacy in the 
ſame ſenſe. Some have the ſenſe of ſeeing better 
in proportion than the other ſenſitive faculties. 
Hence ſome prefer Pouſſin to Titian, and others 
the latter to the former. 

Thoſe who judge without reflection, generally 
ſuppoſe, that objects have the ſame inward effect 
upon others, as upon themſelves. He that 
maintains the ſuperiority of Pouſſin, cannot con- 

eeive how a poet, whoſe inventions afford him ſo 
exquiſite a pleaſure, can be ranked below an artiſt, 


* is only Practiſed in the diſpoſition of colors; 


the 
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che harmony and richneſs whereof have a very in- 
different effect upon him. An admirer of Titian, 
on the other hand, complains of Pouſſin's favorer, 
for preferring a painter unpractiſed in the art of 
charming the eye to Titian, and this only for 
ſome inventions, with which he fancies the gene- 
rality of men are very little moved, as he is but 
very indifferently affected with them himſelf. The 
opinion of each perſon ſuppoſes, as a thing deter- 
mined, that the part of painting which pleaſes 
himſelf moſt, ought to have the preference to 
the reſt; wherefore by purſuing the ſame princi- 
ple men find their ſentiments differ. Trabit ſua 
guemque voluptas. They would be quite right, | 
were each perſon ſatisfied with judging for him- | 
felf ; but their miſtake lies in attempting to judge 
for other people. Men are naturally inclinable 
to believe their own taſte to be right, and of 
courſe they think, that thoſe who do not judge 
as they do, have their organs imperfect, or 
that they are overſwayed by prejudices, with- 
out being ſo much as ſenſible of the force of the 
prevention. pes 
| Whoſoever therefore deſires a perſon to alter 
his ſentiment on things which depend purely up- 
on taſte, muſt firſt of all make him change his or- 
gans. But the beſt way is for every one to con- 
tinue in their own opinion, without cenſuring 
that of others. To endeavour to convince a man 
that he is in the wrong, when he follows his own 
ſentiment in preferring the coloring to the expreſ- | 
Gon, is the ſame thing, as if you were to attempt | 
na | 
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to perſuade him to take more pleaſure in beholding 
Pouſlin's pictures than thoſe of Titian. The thing 
depends no more on him, than it depends on a man 
whoſe palate is ſo formed, as to receive a greater 
pleaſure from Champagne than Spaniſh wine, to 
alter his taſte, and give Spaniſh wine the e. 
ference. 

The prepoſſeſſion we have in favor of one part 
of painting preferable to another, depends no more 
on our reaſon, than the paſſion we have for one 
kind of poetry in preference to another. It depends 
intirely on our taſte; and this on our organiza- 
tion, preſent inclinations, and the ſituation of our 
minds. When our taſte happens to change, tis 
not becauſe we have been perſuaded into it, 
but there has been ſome phyſical alteration in 
our bodies. True it is, that this change is fre- 
quently ſo inſenſible, that we cannot diſcover 
it but by the help of reflection, as it is made 
gradually and imperceptibly. Age and ſeveral 
other cauſes produce theſe changes. A melan- 
choly paſſion renders us fond for a while of 
ſuch books as ſuit our preſent humor ; but 
we alter our taſte as ſoon as we receive a 
glimpſe of comfort. A perſon who in his early 
years was fonder of reading La Fontaine's fables, 
than Racine's tragedies, will give a preference to 
the latter when he comes to the age of thirty, 
I fay give a preference, which does not imply. to 
praiſe the one and condemn the other ; for when 
he prefers the reading of Racine's tragedies to that 
of the fables of La F ontaine, this does not hinder 
him 
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bim from praiſing at the ſame time, and even from 
being fond of thoſe fables. The perſon here ſpoken 
of, when he is turned of ſixty, will like Moliere's 
plays, which will exhibit ſo perfectly to his view 
the different ſcenes of the world he has ſeen, and 
furniſh him with frequent occaſions of reflecting 
on what he has obſerved during the courſe of his 
life; better than he will like Racine's tragedies, 
for which he had ſo great a taſte, when he was 
taken up with the paſſions deſcribed in thoſe pieces. 
Particular: taſtes do not debar people from doing 
juſtice to good: authors, nor from diſtinguiſhing 
thoſe - who have excelled even in that kind for 
which they have no inclination. But this is a ſub- 
Jet, which we ſhall explain more at large at che 
— of the ſecond pan of this n. 


* 
— — 


” 


„en r . 


Of ſculpture, and the abilities it requires ; 
and f the art of * relieves,” 


HATEVER has been ſaid with as 
to the ordonnance and expreſſion of pic- 
tures, may be likewiſe applied to ſculpture. The 
chiſel is capable of imitating, and in the hands of 
a man of genius, it knows how to engage us, al- 
moſt as well as the pencil. True it is, that one 
may be a ſculptor, without having ſo much inventi- 
on as is neceſſary to form an excellent painter; but 


if 
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if the ſculptor has not ſo great an occaſion for 
the poetic part, he can notwithſtanding make ſuch 
a uſe thereof, as may raiſe him much above the 
level of his competitors. There are ſeveral pro- 
ductions of ſculpture ſufficient to convince us, 
that in the hands of a man of genius this art ig 
capable of the moſt noble operations of painting, 
Such is the hiſtory of Niobe, repreſented in four. 
teen or fifteen ſtatues connected together by the 
fame action. The learned remains of this antique 
compoſition are to be ſeen at Rome in the Villa 
of Medicis. Such was the group of Alexander 
wounded and ſupported by his ſoldiers, of which 
Paſquin and the Trunk of Belveder are part of 
the figures. And to ſpeak of modern ſculpture, 
ſuch is the tomb of Cardinal Richlieu, the rape 
of Proſerpine by Girardon, the fountain of Piazza 
Navona, and the extaſy of St Thereſe by Bernini, 
as likewiſe Algard!'s Baſſo-relievo, which repre- 
ſents St Peter and St Paul. in the air, menacing 
Attila on his march to plunder the city of Rome. 
This ſerves for an altar-piece in the church of 
St Peter. 

I am not even certain, whether it does not re- 
quire a greater ſtrength of genius to extract from 
marble ſuch a compoſition as that of Attila, than 
to draw it upon canvas. In fact, the poetry and 
expreſſions thereof are as moving as that of Ra · 
Phael's picture, in which he has treated the ſame 
ſubject; and the ſculptor's execution, who ſeems 
to have found out the Chiaro- ſcuro with his chiſel, 
— GERI 

3 _ 
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that of the painter. The figures which are on the 
fore · part of this magnificent piece are almoſt in 
full relievo, and are real ſtatues. Thoſe that are 
behind have leſs relievo, and their ſtrokes are 
more or leſs diſcernible, in proportion to the dif- 
ference of their deepnings. In fine, the compoſi- 
tion finiſhes with ſeveral figures, deſigned by ſimple 
touches on the ſurface of the marble. I do not 
pretend to commend Algardi, as if he had drawn 
from his own genius the firſt idea of this execu- 
tion, nor for being the inventer of the great art 
of Low-relieves, but for having conſiderably im- 
proved, by the work here mentioned, an art diſco» 
vered before his time. "Ao T0134 1 
We do not find, at leaſt by any of the remain- 
ing fragments of Greek and Roman ſculpture, 
that this art was perfectly underſtood by the 
ancients, Their, ſculptors could only cut fi- 
gures in relievo, perpendicularly down from 
head. to foot, and clap them, as it were, on the 
ground of the Baſſo- relievo, ſo that the figures 
which deepned in, received no degradation of 
light. A tower which ſeems to be five hundred 
paces diſtant from the fore-part of the Low-re- 
lieve, to judge by the proportion of a ſoldier 
mounted thereon, to the perſonages placed neareſt 
the edge of the plain, this tower, I ſay, is cut as 
if it were ſeen at the diſtance of fifty paces. We 
may perceive diſtinctly the joining of the ſtones, 
and reckon the tiles of the roof. Tis not thus that 
Objects preſent themſelves to us naturally. They 
appear not only ſmaller in proportion to their re- 
: . moteneſs, 
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moteneſs, but they are even confuſed, when they 
are at a certain diſtance, by the interpoſition of 
the air. The modern ſculptors, better inſtructed 
herein than the ancients, confound the ſtrokes 
of objects which ſink into the Baſſo-relievo, and 
thus preſerve the rules of perſpective. With 
two or three inches of relievo they make ſome 
figures, which appear in full relievo, and others 
which ſeem to fink into the deepning. They 
repreſent alſo landſkips thrown ingeniouſly into 
perſpective by a diminution of the ſtrokes, 
which being not only ſmaller, but likewiſe lef 
diſtinct, and mixing with one another as they 
remove further off, produce the ſame effect al- 
moſt in ſculpture, as the degradation of colors 
in a picture. We may therefore venture to affirm, 
that the ancients had not this art in ſuch per- 
fection as we have it at preſent, tho' we meet 
with admirable fine figures in the antique Baſſo- 
relievos. Such are the women-dancers of the 
Louvre, copied after the antique Low-relieve at 
Rome, which ſo many great ſculptors have made 
the ſubje& of their ſtudies. | 
I do not find, that the recompence of thirty 
thouſand crowns which Algardi received of Pope 
Innocent X. for his Baſſo-relievo, was more 
than he deſerved. I could likewiſe ſhew, that Ca- 
valier Bernini and Girardon have interſperſed as 
much poetry in their works, as Algardi, were I 
not afraid of growing tireſome to my reader. | 
ſhall only therefore, from amongſt all the inven- 
tions of Bernini, ſingle out one ſtroke of * 
Is . | | as 
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has ſhewn in his fountain in the piazza Navona, 
to expreſs a particular circumſtance of the coui ſe 
of the Nile, that is, the obſcurity of its ſource; 
Nature, as Lucan ſays, being unwilling that 


this river ſnould ever appear in the diminutive — 
gure of a brook. 


Arcanum natura caput non protulit ulli, 
Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre. 
Lucan. |. 10. 


Nature conceals thy infant ſtream with care, 
Nor. lets thee but in majeſty appear. 


Rows. 


The head of the ſtatue tepreſenting the Nile, 
which Bernini has diſtinguiſhed by the attri- 
butes aſſigned by the ancients to this river, 
is covered with a veil. This ſtroke, which 
was not borrowed of antiquity, but was the 
ſculptor's own invention, expreſſes moſt inge- 
niouſly the great number of attempts, the anci- 
ents and moderns had made to diſcover the 
ſource of the Nile, by tracing it up its channel. 
Bernini's allegory expreſſes moſt nobly the 
Nile's unwillingneſs to diſcover its fountain head. 
This was according to the opinion that prevailed 
at Rome under the Pontificate of Innocent X, 
when Bernini made this fountain. Tis true, the 
curious muſt have had already ſome knowledge 
of the diſcoveries made by the Fathers Emmanuel 
d' Almeida, and Jerome Lobo; tho' the hiſtory 
Vor. I. _ + ad of 
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of the upper Ethiopia by father Tellez, who was 
the firſt that favored the public with-theſe diſco- 
veries, had not yet appeared; for it was not printed 
till fix years after the death of Innocent X. * But 
the particular relations, which the portugueſe Je- 
ſuits tranſmitted to Rome, and what had been 


handed about from the accounts given by thoſe 


fathers who were returned to Europe, might 
have already acquainted the curious that the 
ſource of the Nile was diſcovered at length in 
Abyſlinia b. | 
Facts of a marvelous nature continue to be true 
with reſpect to poets of all kinds, a long while 
after they have ceaſed to be ſo with regard to hiſ- 
torians and other writers, whoſe principal object is 
truth. I am even of opinion, that painters, po- 
ets, and ſculptors ought to follow the moſt com- 
mon and received notions of their times, relating 
to many phyfical, aſtronomical, and geographical 
facts, tho* they happen to be juſtly contradicted 
by the learned. Thus the ſwallow's flight, which 


ſkims along the ground, muſt be reckoned timo- 


rous by the poet; tho? it be reputed a very bold 
fight by Borelli and other learned men, who have 
ſtudied the mechanical ſtructure of animals. They 
muſt alſo make the female of the bee-hive the king 
of the ſwarm, and attribute to her all the ingenious 


things that have been ſaid concerning this pre- 


tended prince without a ſting. I do not deny, 


ned at Cwümben in 1861. 
d Hiſtory of Ethiopia, at Alt. c. 6. 


that, 
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that, when theſe truths become common in proceſs 
of time, Poets muſt at length conform to them: 
However tis not their buſineſs to pretend to 
eſtabliſh the like truths, nor to advance any 
thing that may claſh with vulgar opinions; un- 
leſs they ſhould happen to write ſome of thoſe 
pieces, which we have TY by, the name 
of Dogmatic poems. 
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